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ri.--A8cent  of  <he  Yolcina— Account  of  it.— The  Crater.— Descent  into  it— 
Tolcano  of  NindirL— Ignorance  of  the  People  concerning  Objects  of  Interest— 
Retain  to  Masaya.— Another  Coantryman.— Managaa.— Lake  of  Managua.— 
ipishing. — Beaatifal  Scenery.— Mateare8.—Qaesta  del  Reloz.— Nagarotis.— 
Crosses.— A  Oataiekeeper. — Pueblo  Nne?  o. 

March  1.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  hurry  on,  I  resolved 
nevertheless  to  give  one  day  to  the  Volcano  of  M asaya. 
For  this  purpose  I  dent  a  courier  ahead  to  procure  me 
a  guide  up  the  volcano,  and  did  not  get  off  till  eleven 
o'clock.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  we  met  a 
little  negro  on  horseback,  dressed  in  the  black  suit  that 
nature  made  him,  with  two  large  plantain  leaves  sewed 
together  for  a  hat,  and  plantain  leaves  for  a  saddle. 
At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
volcano,  and  at  four  o'clock,  aftar  a  hot  ride^  entered 
the  town,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in  Nicaragua, 
and  though  completely  inland,  containing,  with  its  sub* 
urbs,  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  We  rode  to 
the  house  of  Don  Sabino  Satroon,  who  lay,  with  his 
month  open,  snoring  in  a  hammock;  but  his  wife,  a 
pretty  young  half-blood,  received  me  cordially,  and 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  infirmities  of  an  old  hus* 
band  and  for  me,  did  not  wake  him  up.    All  at  once 
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he  shut  his  mouth  and  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave  me  a 
cordial  welcome.  Don  Sabino  was  a  Colombian,  who 
had  been  banished  for  ten  years,  as  he  said,  for  services 
rendered  his  country;  and  having  found  his  Mray  to 
Masaya,  had  married  the  pretty  young  half-breed,  and 
set  up  as  a  doctor.  Inside  the  door,  behind  a  little  stock 
of  sugar,  rice,  sausages,  and  chocolate,  was  a  formidable 
array  of  jars  and  bottles,  exhibiting  as  many  colours  and 
as  puzzling  labels  as  an  apothecary^s  shop  at  home. 

I  had  time  to  take  a  short  walk  around  the  town,  and 
turning  down  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
came  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which,  and  a  short  distance  be- 
yond, was  the  Lake  of  Masaya.  The  descent  was  al- 
most perpendicular,  in  one  place  by  a  rough  ladder,  and 
then  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  I  was  obliged  to  stop 
while  fifteen  or  twenty  women,  most  of  them  young  girls, 
passed.  Their  water-jars  were  made  of  the  shell  of  a 
large  gourd,  round,  with  fanciful  figures  scratched  on 
them,  and  painted  or  glazed,  supported  on  the  back  by 
a  strap  across  the  forehead^^and  secured  by  fine  net- 
work. Below  they  were  chattering  gayly,  but  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  place  where  I  stood  they  were 
silent,  their  movements  very  slow,  their  breathing  hard, 
and  faces  covered  with  profuse  perspiration.  This  was 
a  great  part  of  the  daily  labour  of  the  women  of  the 
place,  and  in  this  way  they  procured  enough  for  domes- 
tic use ;  but  every  horse,  mule,  or  cow  was  obliged  to  go 
by  a  circuitous  road  of  more  than  a  league  for  water. 
Why  a  large  town  1^  grown  up  and  been  continued  so 
&r  from  this  element  of  life,  I  do  not  know.  The  Span- 
iards found  it  a  large  Indian  village,  and  as  they  immedi- 
ately made  the  owners  of  the  soil  their  drawers  of  water, 
they  did  not  feel  the  burden ;  nor  do  their  descendants 
now. 
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In  the  mean  time  my  guide  arrived,  who,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  alealda 
himself.  The  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  I  was 
to  join  him  the  next  morning  at  his  house  in  Nindiri.  I 
gave  my  mules  and  Nicolas  a  day's  rest,  and  started  on 
Don  Sabino's  horse,  with  a  boy  to  act  as  guide  and  to 
carry  a  pair  of  alforgas  with  provisions.  In  half  an  hour 
I  reached  Nindiri,  having  met  more  people  than  on  my 
whole  road  from  San  Jose  to  Nicaragua.  The  alcalde 
was  ready,  and  in  company  with  an  assistant,  who  carried 
a  pair  of  alforgas  with  provisions  and  a  calabash  of  water^ 
all  mounted,  we  set  out.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
we  left  the  main  road,  and  turned  c^  on  a  small  path  in 
the  woods  on  the  left.  We  emerged*  from  this  into  an 
open  field  covered  with  lava,  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
volcano  in  front  and  on  each  side  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
black,  several  feet  deepy  and  in  some  places  lying  in 
high  ridges.  A  faint  track  vras  beaten  by  cattle  over 
this  plain  of  lava.  In  front  were  two  volcanoes,  from 
both  of  which  streams  of  lava  had  run  dovni  the  sides 
into  the  plain.  That  directly  in  front  my  guide  said  was 
the  Volcano  of  Masaya.  In  that  on  the  right,  and  fiecr- 
thest  from  us,  the  crater  was  broken,  and  the  great 
chasm  inside  was  visible.  This  he  said  was  called  Yen- 
tero,  a  name  I  never  heard  before,  and  that  it  was  in- 
accessible. Biding  toward  that  in  front,  and  crossing 
the  field  of  lava,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  volcimo.- 
Here  the  grass  was  high,  but  the  ground  ims  rough  and 
uneven,  being  covered  vfith  decomposed  lava.  We  as- 
cended on  horseback  until  it  became  too  steep  for  the 
horses  to  carry  us,  and  then  dismounted,  tied  them  to  a 
bush,  and  continued  on  foot.  I  was  already  uneasy  as 
to  my  guides'  knowledge  of  localities,  and  soon  found 
that  they  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  endure  much  fa- 
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ligiie*  Beforerwe  were  half  waj  up  they  disenemnber* 
ed  tbemaeives  of  the  water-jar  aod  provisiona,  and  yet 
tiiey  lagged  behind.  The  alcalde  was  a  man  about 
Ibrty ,  who  rode  his  own  horse,  and  being  a  man  of  oobh 
seqnenoe  in  the  town,  I  conld  not  order  him  to  go  &st« 
er ;  his  associate  was  some  ten  years  oldw,  and  physi* 
cally  incapable ;  andseeing  that  they  did  not  know  any 
partionlar  path,  I  left  them  and  went  on  alone. 

At  ele-^n  o'clock,  or  three  hours  from  the  village  c^ 
Nindiri,  I  reached  the  high  point  at  which  we  were 
aiming ;  and  from  this  point  I  expected  to  look  down 
into  the  crater  of  the  volcano ;  but  there  was  no  crater, 
and  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  gigantic  mass- 
es  of  lava,  and  overgrown  with  bushes  and  scrub  trees* 
I  waited  till  my  guides  came  iq>,  who  told  me  that  this 
was  the  Volcano  of  Masaya,  and  that  there  liras  nothing 
more  to  see.  The  alcalde  insisted  that  two  years  before 
he  had  ascended  with  the  cura,  since  deceased,  and  a 
party  of  villagers,  and  they*' all  stepped  at  this  place.  I 
was  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  Directly  opposite 
rose  a  high  peak,  which  I  thought,  from  its  positioiiy 
must  command  a  view  of  the  crater  of  the  other  vole»- 
no.  I  attempted  to  reach  it  by  passing  round  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  mountain,  but  was  obstructed  by  an 
immense  chasm,  and  returning,  struck  directly  across. 
I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  attempting.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  lava  lying  in  ridges  and  irregular  masses, 
th6  sur£ftce  varying  at  ev^y  step,  and  overgrown  with 
trees  and  bushes.  After  an  hour  of  the  hardest  work  I 
ever  had  in  my  life,  I  reached  the  point  at  which  I  aim- 
ed, and,  to  my  astonishment,  instead  of  seeing  the  cra^ 
ter  of  the  distant  volcano,  I  was  on  the  brink  of  another. 

Among  the  recorded  wonders  of  the  discoveries  in 
America,  this  mountain  was  one;  and  the  Bpaoiardsy 
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wbo  in  those  days  never  stopped  half  vmj  in  an j  mat« 
ter  that  touched  the  imagination,  called  it  El  Infierno 
de  Masaya,  or  the  Hell  of  M asaya.  The  historian,  in 
speaking  of  Nicaragua,  saySf  ^^There  are  burning  mount* 
ains  in  this  piovince,  the  chief  of  which  is  Masaya^ 
where  the  natives  at  certain  times  offered  up  maids, 
throwing  them  into  it,  thinking  by  their  lives  to  appease 
the  fire,  that  it  might  not  destroy  the  country,  and  they 
went  to  it  very  chearful;"  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  '^  Thre^  leagues  from  the  city  of  Masaya  is  a  small 
hill,  flat  and  round,  called  Masaya,  being  a  burning 
Mountain,  the  jVfouth  of  it  being  half  a  League  in  Com- 
pass, and  the  Depth  within  .it- two  hundred  and  fifty 
Fathoms.  There  are  no  Trees  nor  Grass,  but  Birds 
b\iild  without  any  Disturbance  from  the  Fire.  There 
is  another  Mouth  like  that  of  a  Well  about  a  Bowshot 
over,  the  distance  from  which  .to  the  Fire  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Fathoms,  always  boiling  up,  and  that 
mass  of  Fire  often  rises  and  gives  a  great  Light,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  Distance,  It 
moves  firom  one  Side  to  the  other,  and  sometimes  roars 
so  loud  that  it  is  dreadful,  yet  never  casts  up  any* 
thing  but  Smoak  and  Flame*  The  Liquor  never  ceas- 
ing at  the  Bottom,  nor  its  Boiling,  imagining  the  same 
to  be  Gold,  R  Blase  de  Yniestaj  of  the  Order  of  St 
Dominieki  and  two  other  Spaniards^  were  let  down  into 
the  first  Mouth  in  two  Baskets,  with  a  Bucket  made  of 
one  Piece  of  Iron,  and  a  long  Chain  to  draw  up  some  of. 
that  fiery  Matter,  and  know  whether  it  was  MetaL 
The  Chain  ran  a  hundred  and  fifty  Fathoms,  and  as 
soon  as  it  came  to  the  Fire,  the  Bucket  melted,  with 
some  Links  of  the  Chain,  in  a  very  short  Time,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  know  what  was  below.  They 
lay  th^e  that  Night  without  any  Want  of  Fire  or  Can* 
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dies,  and  came  out  again  in  their  Baskets  sufficientlj 
frighted." 

Either  the  monk,  disappointed  in  his  search  for  gold| 
had  fibbed,  or  nature  had  made  one  of  its  most  extra* 
ordinary  changes:  The  crater  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  deep, 
with  sides  slightly  sloping,  and  so  regular  in  its  propor- 
tions that  it  seemed  an  artificial  excavation.  The  bot- 
tom  was  level,  both  sides  and  bottom  covered  with 
grass,  and  it  seemed  an  immense  conical  green  basin. 
There  were  none  of  the  fearful  marks  of  a  volcanic 
eruption;  nothing  to  terrify,  or  suggest  an  idea  of  el  in- 
fierno  ;  but,  op  the  contrary,  it  was  a  scene  of  sing^ar 
and  quiet  beauty.  I  descended  to  the  side  of  the  cra- 
ter, and  walked  along  the  edge,  looking  doWn  into  the 
area.  Toward  the  other  end  was  a  growth  of  arbolitos 
or  little  trees,  and  in  otie  place  no  grass  grew,  and  the 
ground  was  black  and  loamy,  like  mud  drying  up. 
This  was  perhaps  the  mputh  of  the  mysterious  well 
that  sent  up  the  flame,  which  gave  its  light  a  ^'  consider- 
able distance,"  into  Which  the  Indian  maidens  were 
thrown,  and  which  melted  the  monk's  iron  bucket. 
Like  him,  I  felt  curious  to  "  know  what  was  below;" 
but  the  sides  of  the  crater  were  perpendicular.  Entirely 
alone,  and  with  an  hour's  very  hard  work  between  me 
and  my  guides,  I  hesitated  about  making  any  attempt  to 
descend,  but  I  disliked  to  return  without.  In  one  place, 
and  near  the  black  earth,  the  side  was  broken,  and 
there  were  some  bushes  and  scrub  trees.  I  planted  my 
gun  against  a  stone,  tied  my  handkerchief  around  it  as 
a  signal  of  my  whereabout,  and  very  soon  was  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  Letting  myself  down  by  the 
aid  of  roots,  bushes,  and  projecting  stones,  I  descended 
to  a  scrub  tree  which  grew  out  of  the  side  about  half 
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way  from  the  bottom,  and  below  this  it  was  a  naked  and 
perpendicular  wall.  It  was  impossible  .to  go  any  farther. 
I  was  even  obliged  to  keep  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tree, 
and  here  I  was  more  anxiom  than  ever  to  reach  the  bot* 
tom ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Hanging  midway,  impressed 
with  the  solitude  and  the  extraordinary  features  of  a  scene 
upon  which  so  few  human  eyes  have  ever  rested,  and 
the  power  of  the  great  Architect  who  has  scattered  his 
wonderful  works  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  I 
could  not  but  reflect,  what  a  waste  of  the  bpiihties  of 
Providence  in  this  favoured  but  miserable  land !  At 
hozpe  this  volcano  would  be  a  fortune ;  with  a  good 
hotel  oh  top,  a  railing  round  to  keep  children  from  fall- 
ing in,  a  zig;zag  staircase  down  the  sides,  and  a  glass  of 
iced  lemonade  at  the  bottom*  Cataracts  are  good 
property  with  people  who  know  how  to,  turn  them  to 
account.  Niagara  and  Trenton  Falls  pay  well,  and 
the  owners  of  volcanoes  in  Central  America  might 
make  money  out  of  them  by  furnishing  facilities  to 
travellers.  This  one  could  probably  be  bought  for  ten 
dcdlars,  and  I  would  have  given  twice  that  sum  for  a 
rope  and  a  man  to  hold  it.  Meanwhile,  though  anx** 
ious  to  be  at  the  bottom,  I  was  casting  my  eyes  wist* 
fully  to  the  top.  The  turning  of  an  ankle,  breaking  of 
a  branch,  rolling  of  a  stone,  or  a  failure  of  strength, 
might  put  me  where  I  should  have  been  as  hard  to  find 
as  the  government  of  Central  America.  I  commenced 
climbing  up,  slowly  and  with  care,  and  in  due  time 
hauled  myself  out  in  safety. 

On  my  right  was  a  full  view  of  the  broken  crater  of 
the  Volcano  of  Nindiii.  The  side  toward  me  was 
hurled  down,  and  showed  the  whole  interior  of  the  cra- 
ter. This  the  alcalde  had  declared  inaccessible ;  and 
partly  from  sheer  spite  against  him,  I  worked  my  way 
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to  Ik  wi^  extreme  labour  and  difficulty.  At  length,  after 
fiTs  hours  of  most  serere  toil  among  the  nigged  hdape 
ol  laya,  I  descended  to  the  place  where  we  had  left  owr 
pMmsions.  Here  I  seiased  the  calabash  of  water,  and 
stood  loi  several  minutes  with  nqr  face  turned  up  to  the 
skies,  and  then  I  began  upon  the  alcalde  and  the  eata*- 
bks.  Both  he  and  his  companion  expressed  their  utter 
astonishment  at  what  I  described,  and  persisted  in  saying 
tkat  they  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place. 

I  dweii  upon  this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  any  future 
traveller  who  may  go  out  competent  and  prepared  to 
explore  the  interesting  volcanic  regions  of  Central 
America.  Throughout  my  journey  my  labours  were 
much  increased  by  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
the  people  concerning  the  objects  of  interest  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  A  few  intelligent  and  educa- 
ted men  know  of  their  existence  as  part  of  the  history 
o£  the  country,  but  I  never  met  one  who  had  visited  the , 
Volcano  of  Masaya ;  and  in  the  village  at  its  foot  the 
traveller  will  not  obtain  even  the  scanty  information  af- 
forded in  these  pages.  The  alcalde  was  born  near  this 
volcano ;  from  boyhood  had  hunted  stray  cattle  on  its 
side,  and  told  me  that  he  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground ; 
yet  he  stopped  me  short  of  the  only  object  of  interest, 
ignorant,  as  he  said,  of  its  existence.  Now  either  the 
alcalde  lied,  and  was  too  lazy  to  encounter  the  toil  which 
I!  had  undergone,  or  he  was  imposing  upon  me.  In  ei- 
ther case  he  deserves  a  flogging,  and  I  beg  the  next 
traveller,  as  a  particular  favour  to.  me,  to  give  him  one. 

I  was  too  indignant  with  the  alcalde,  to  have  anything 
facther.  to  do.  with  him ;  and  bent  upon  making  another 
attempt,  on  my  return  to  the  village  I  rode  to  the  house 
of  the  oura,  to  obtain  Iw  assistanoe  in*  procuring  men 
and'  making  other  needful  preparations.     On  the  steps 
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of  tbe  back  piazni  I  saw  a  yoimg  negro  mail,  in  a  black 
^WB  cmd  cscpf  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  good-looking, 
w«ll«dres8ed  whit«  woman,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  dia- 
ooursing  to  her  of  other  things  than  those  connected  with 
his  priestly  duties.  His  black  reverence  was  by  qo 
means  happy  to  see  me.  I  asked  him  if  I  coukL  make 
an  inn  of  his  house,  which,  though  it  sounds  somewhat 
free,  is  the  set  phrase  for  a  trayeller  to  use ;  and,  without 
rising  from  his  seat,  he  said  his  house  was  small  and  in- 
<)ommodioas,  and  that  the  alcalde  had  a  good  one.  He 
was  the  first  black  priest  I  had  seen,  and  the  only  one 
in  the  country  who  failed  in  hospitality.  I  must  confess 
that  I  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  lay  the  butt  of  a  pistol  oy^ 
his  head ;  and  spurring  my  horse  so  that  he  sprang  al- 
most upon  him,  I  wheeled  short  and  galloped  out  of  the 
yard.  With  the  alcalde  and  cura  both  against  me,  I  had 
no  chance  in  the  village.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  I  re* 
turned  to  Masaya.  My  vexation  was  lost  in  a  sense  of 
overpowering' fatigue.  It  would  be  impossible  to  repeat 
the  severe  labour  of  the  day  without  an  interval  of  rest) 
and  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in  making  arrange«> 
ments,  that  I  determined  to  mount  my  macho  and 
push  on. 

The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  journey.  My  mules 
had  not  been  watered.  To  send  them  to  the  lake  and 
back  would  give  them  a  journey  of  two  leagues ;  and 
to  save  them  I  bought  water,  which  was  measured  out 
in  a  gourd  holding  about  a  quart.  At  about  a  league's 
distance  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Managua,  and 
before  us  the  whole  country  was  a  bed  of  lava  from  the 
base  of  the  volcano  to  the  lake.  I  met  a  travelling  par* 
ty,  the  principal  of  which  I  recognised  as  a  stranger* 
We  had  passed,*when  I  turned  round  and  accosted  him 
in  English;  and  after  looking  at  me  for  a  minute,  to 
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my  great  snrprise  be  called  me  by  name.  He  was  an 
American  named  Higgins,  whom  I  had  seen  last  at  my 
own  office  in  New- York.  He  was  coming  from  Real- 
ejo,  and  was  on  his  way  to  San  Juan,  with  the  intention 
of  embarking  for  the  United  States.  We  sent  our  lug- 
gage on  and  dismounted ;  and  besides  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting,  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  him,  for  I 
was  riding  at  the  time  on  an  alvardo,  or  common  sad- 
dle of  the  country,  very  painful  for  one  not  used  to  it. 
My  own  saddle  hurt  my  macho;  and  as  Us  journey 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  he  gave  me  his  in  exchange,  which 
I  rode  on  afterward  till  I  left  it  on  the  shores  of  Yuca* 
tan.  He  gave  me,  too,  a  line  in  pencil  to  a  iady  in 
Leon,  and  I  charged  him  with  messages  to  my  friends 
at  home.  When  he  rode  off  I  ahnost  enried  him ;  he 
was  leaving  behind  him  tumults  and  convulsions,  and 
was  going  to  a  quiet  home,  but  I  had  still  a  long  and 
difficult  Journey  before  me. 

In  about  three  hours,  after  a  desperately  hot  ride,  we 
reached  Managua,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  Entering  through  a  collection  of  thatched 
huts,  we  passed  a  large  aristocratic  house,  with  a  court- 
yard occupying  a  whole  square,  the  mansion  of  an  ex- 
patriated family,  decaying  and  going  to  ruin. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  walked  down  to  the  lake. 
It  was  not  so  grand  as  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  but  it 
was  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  and  in  full  sight  was  the 
Volcano  of  Momontanbo.  The  shore  presented  the 
same  animated  spectacle  of  women  filling  their  water- 
jars,  men  bathing,  horses  and  mules  drinking,  and  in 
one  place  was  a  range  of  fishermen's  huts ;  on  the  edge 
of  the  water  stakes  were  set  up  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  women  with  small  hand-nets  were  catching  fish, 
which  they  threw  into  hollow  places  dug,  or  rather 
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scraped;  in  the  sand.  The  fish  were  called  sardinitos^ 
and  at  the  door  of  the  huts  the  men  were  building  fires 
to  copk  them.  The  beanty  of  this  scene  was  enhanced 
by  the  reflection  that  it  miderwent  no  change.  Here 
was  perpetual  summer ;  \io  winter  ever  came  to  drire 
the  inhabitants  shiyering  to  their  fires ;  but  still  It  may 
be  questioned  whether,  with  the  same  scenery  and  cli« 
mate,  wants  hw  and  easily  supplied,  luxuriating  in  the 
open  air,  and  by  the  side  of  this  lovely  lake,  even  the 
descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  not  Idsd 
their  energy  and  industry. 

This  lake  empties  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  by  means 
of  the  River  Tipitapa,  and  another,  communication  be* 
tween  the  two  seas  has  been  spoken  of  by  means  of  a 
canal  from  it  to  the  Pacific  at  the  port  of  Realejo.  The 
ground  is  perfectly  level,  and  the .  port  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  Spanish  America;  but  the  distance  is  sixty* 
miles,  and  there  are  other  difficulties  which  it  seems  to 
me  are  insuperable.  The  River  Tipitapa  has  been  rep-, 
resented  as  navigaUe  the  whole  length  for  the  largest 
ships ;  but  no  survey  was  ever  made  uiitil  Mr.  Bailey'i^ 
according  to  which  it  is  thirty  miles  in  length.  Begin- 
ing  at  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  for  twenty-four  miles  the 
water  is  from  one  to  three  fathoms 'in  depth.  Abov0 
this  there  are  rapids,  and  at  the  distance  of  fetor  and  a 
half  miles  a  fall  of  thirteen  feet.  The  whole  rise  within 
the  six  miles  is  twenty-eight  feet  eight  inches.  The 
Lake  of  Managua,  from  observation  Siid  information 
without  survey,  k  about  fifteen  leagues  long  and  thirty- 
five,  in,  circumfereiiee,  and  aveiages  ten  fathoma  of  wa« 
ter.  There  is  not  a  Migle  stream  on  the  contemplated 
line  of  canal  from  this  lake  to  the  Pacific,  and  h  would 
be  necessary  for  this  lake  to  furnish  the  whole  supply 
of  water  for  communication  with  both  oceans. 

Vol.  n.— C 
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>  At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  started.  •  Id 
all  tl]\je  tierras  calientes  it  is  the  custom  to  trayel  at 
night,  or,  rather,  very  early  in  the  morning.  At  eight 
o'clock  we  entered  the  village  of  Mateares,  where  we 
procured  some  eggs  and  breakfiasted.  From  this  village 
our  road  lay  directly  along  the  lake,  but  a  few  paces 
from  the  shore,  and  shaded  by  noble  trees.  Unfbrtu* 
nately,  we  were  obliged  to  turn  off  to  avoid  a  large 
rock  which  had  rolled  down  several  months  before,  and 
probably  blocks  up  the  road  still ;  this  brought  us  round 
by  the  Questa  del  Relox,  so  called  from,  a  venerable 
sundial  which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  road,  of  a  dark 
gray  stone,  with  an  inscription  in  Castilian,  but  the 
characters  so  worn  and  indistinct  that  I  could  not  make 
them  out.  It  has  no  history  except  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  conquerors,  and  it  stands  as  an  indication  of  the 
w6rks  with  which  the  Spaniards  be^an  the  settlement 
of  the  country. 

At  half  past  eleven  we  left  the  lake  for  the  last  time^ 
and  entered  an  open  plain.  We  rode  an  hour  longer, 
and  reached  Nagarotis,  a  miserable  village,  its  houses 
built  partly  of  mud,  with  yards  in  front,  trodden  bare 
by  mules,  and  baked  white  by  the  sun.  I  entered  one 
of  the  houses  for  shelter,  and  found  in  it  a  young  negro 
priest  on  his  way  to  Carthagena,  with  orders  from  the 
Church  at  Leon.  The  house  was  occupied  by  an  old 
man  alone.  It  had  a  bedstead  with  a  mat  over  it,  upon 
which  I  lay  down,  glad  to  rest  a  while,  and  to  escape 
the  scorching  heat.  Opposite  the  bed  was  a  rude  frame 
about  six  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  sort  of 
babyhouse,  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  dressed  in  cheap  finery. 

^At  three  we  started  again.  The  sun  had  lost  some 
of  its  force,  the  road  was  wooded,  and  I  observed  more 
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than  the  usual  number  of  crosses.  The  people  of  Nio 
aragua  are  said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  republic.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  other  states  always  caution  a  stran* 
ger  against  them,  and  they  are  proportionally  devQut. 
Everywhere,  in  the  cities  and  country,  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  by  the  side  of  rivers,  these  memorials 
stared  me  in  the  face.  I  noticed  one  in  a  cleared  place 
by  the  roadside,  painted  black,  with  a  bkck  board  sus- 
pended to  it,  containing  an  inscription  ii^  faded  white 
letters ;  it  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  padre 
who  had  been  murdered  and  buried  at  its  foot.  I  stop- 
ped to  copy  the  insciciption,  and  while  so  engaged  saw 
a  travelling  party  approaching,  and  knowing  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people,  shut  my  notebook  and  rode  on. 
The  ^  party  consisted  of  two  men,  with  their  servants, 
and  a  woman.  The  younger  man  accosted  me,  and 
said  that  he  had  seen  me  at  Grenada,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  known  of  my  proposed  journey.  From 
the  style  of  his  dxeas  and  equipments  I  supposed  him 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and. was  sure  of  it  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  carrying  a  gamecock  under  bis  arm.  As 
we  rode  on  the  conversation  turned  Upon  these  interest- 
ing birds^  and  I  learned  that  my  new  acquaintance  was 
going  to  Leon  to  fight  a  match,  of  which;he  offered  to 
give  me  notice.  The  bird  which  he  cajrried  had  won 
three  matches  in  Grenada ;  .its  fame  had  reached  Leon, 
and  drawn  forth  a  challenge  &om  that  place.  It  was 
rolled  up  as  carefully  as  a  fractured  leg,  with  nothing 
but  the  head  and  tall  visible;  and  suspended  by  a  string, 
was  as  easily  carried  as  a  basket.  The  young  man 
sighed  over  the  miseries  of  the  country,  the  distress  and 
ruin  caused  by  the  wars,  and  represented  the.  pit  at 
GiensdsL  as  being  in  a  deplorable  condition;  but  ii) 
Leon  he  said  it  was  very  flourishing,  on  account  of  its 
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being  the  headquarters  of  the  military.  The  bnildingi 
loo,  did  honour  to  the  city ;  it  was  only  open  <mi  Sun- 
days ;  but  he  knew  the  proprietor,  and  could  at  any 
time  make  an  arrangement  for  a  match.  He  made 
many  inquiriee  nbouX  the  state  of  the  science  in  my 
country ;  told  me  that  he  had  imported  two  cocks  from 
England,  which  were  game  enou^,  but  not  sufficiently 
heavy  for  theirs ;  and  gave  me,  besides,  much  valuable 
information  on  this  subject,  of  which  I  neglected  to 
make  any  memorandum. 

Before  dark  we  reached  Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  all  went 
to  the  same  posada.  His  companion  was  not  so  much 
of  a  sportsman,  though  he  knew  the  qualities  of  a  good 
bird,  and  showed  a  familiarity  in  handling  them.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  fallen  in  with  travellers  for  the 
night.  I  have  avoided  details  in  aU  places  irtiere  I  was 
partaking  of  private  hospitality,  but  this  was  like  a  ho- 
tel at  home,  in  the  main  point  that  all  were  expected 
to  pay.  We  had  for  supper  poached  eggs  and  beans, 
without  plate,  knife,  fork,  or  spoon.  My  companions 
used  their  tortillas  to  take  up  an  egg,  and  also,  by  turn- 
ing up  the  edges^  to  scoop  out  frigoles  from  the  dish ; 
withal,  they  were  courteous  and  gentlemanly.  We  had 
a  species  of  chocolate,  made  of  pounded  cocoa  and 
sweetened,  and  served  in  hickories,  which,  having  bot- 
toms like  the  butts  of  large  eggs,  could  not  stand  on  the 
table.  My  companions  twisted  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefe,  and  winding  them  ,on  the  table  in  circulfEr  folds, 
set  the  hickories  inside  the  hollow,  and  one  of  them  did 
the  same  with  my  handkerchief  for  me^  After  supper 
the  younger  of  the  two  dressed  the  birds  in  their  robes 
de  nuit,  a  cottcm  cloth  wound  tight  around  the  body, 
compressing  the  wings,  and  then,  with  a  string  feustened 
to  the  back  of  the  cloth,  so  that  the  body  was  balanced. 
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hooked  each  of  them  to  the  hammock.  While  he  was 
preparing  them  the  woman  was  showing  horn  combs, 
beads,  earrings,  and  rosaries,  and  entrapped  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  host  into  the  purchase  of  a  comb.  The  house 
had  an  imusual  influx  of  company.  The  young  man, 
the  female  merchant,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
the  family,  slept  in  a  back  room.  The  elder  traveller 
offered  me  the  hammock,  but  I  preferred  the  long  chest, 
made  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  in  every  house  in 
Nicaragua  served  as  a  sort  of  cupboard. 
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At  two  o'clock  we  were  awakened  by  the  crowing  of 
the  cocks,  and  at  three  the  cargo-mules  were  loaded 
and  we  set  off.  The  road  was  level  and  wooded,  but 
desperately  dtisty.  For  two  hours  after  daylight  we 
had  shade,  when  we  came  upon  an  open  plain,  bounded 
on  the  Pacific  side  by  a  low  ridge,  and  on  the  right  by 
a  high  range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  Before  us,  at  a  great  distance, 
rising  abore  the  level  of  the  plain,  we  saw  the  spires  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Leon.  This  magnificent  plain,  in  rich- 
ness  of  soil  not  surpassed  by  any  land  in  the  world,  lay 
as  desolate  as  when  the  Spaniards  first  traversed  it. 
The  dry  season  was  near  its  close  ;  for  four  months  there 
had  been  no  rain,  and  the  dust  hung  around  us  in  thick 
clouds,  hot  and  fine  as  the  sands  of  Egypt.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  reached  Leon,  and  I  parted  from  my  com- 
panions, but  not  without  a  courteous  invitation  from  the 
younger  to  take  up  my  rest  at  the  house  of  his  brother. 
The  suburbs  were  more  miserable  than  anything  I  had 
yet  seen.  Passing  up  a  long  street,  across  which  a  sen- 
tinel was  patrolling,  I  saw  in  front  of  the  quartel  a 
group  of  vagabond  soldiers,  a  match  for  Carrera's,  who 
cried  out  insolently, "  Quittez  el  sombrero,"  "  Take  off 
your  hat."    I  had  to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the 
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eity  before  I  reached  the  house  to  which  I  had  been 
vecdmmended.  I  dismounted,  and  entered  it  with  con- 
fidence of  a  w«rm  reception ;  but  the  lady,  with  consid- 
erable expedition,  told  me  that  her  husband  was  not  at 
.  heme.  I  gatre  her  a  note  with  which  I  had  been  fur- 
nished, addressed  to  herself;  but  she  said  she  could  not 
lead  English,  and  handed  it  back.  I  translated  it  word 
for  word,  being  a  request  that  she  would  give  me  lodg- 
ings. Her  brow  actually  knit  with  vexation ;  and  she 
sttd  she  had  but  one  spare  room,  and  that  was  re- 
served for  the  English  vice^onsul  from  Bealejo.  I  an- 
swered that  the  vice^onsul  did  not'  intend  leaving  Be- 
afejo  for  the  present.  She  asked  me  how  long  I  intend- 
ed' to  stay ;  and  when  I  replied  only  that  night,  she 
said  that  if  such  was  the  case  I  might  remain^  The 
reader  will  perhaps  wonder  at  my  want  of  spirit ;  but 
the  fact  is,  I  was  loth  to  consider  any  incivility  person- 
al; My  oidy  alternative  was  to  seek  out  the  young 
man  whose  invitation  I  had  declined,  and  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  or  to  ask  admission  from  door  to  dobr. 
It  is  said  that  women  are  governed  by  appearances, 
and  mine  was  not  very  seductive.  My  dress  was  the 
same  with  which  I  had  left:  Grenada,  soiled  by  ffae  as- 
cent of  the  Volcano  of  Masaya,  and  now  covered  with 
dust.  Making'  the  most  of  my  tnoderate  wardrobe,  on 
my  reappearance  I  was  more  favourably  received.  At 
least  I  had  a  capital  breakfhst ;  and  as  it  was  very  hot, 
and  I  wanted  to  rest,  I  remained  in  doors  and  played 
with  the  children.  At  dinner  I  had  the  seat  of  honour 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  had  made  such-  progress, 
that,  if  I  had  desired  it,  I  would  have  ventured  to  broach 
the  subject  of  remaining  another  day ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
the  lady  to  say,  that,  having  assented  to  my  remaining, 
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she  treated  me  with  great  civility  and  attention,  and 
particularly  used  great  exertions  in  procuring  me  a 
guide  to  enable  me  to  set  out  the  next  day. 

After  dinner  Nicolas  came  to  my  room,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  cried  out  against  the  people  of  Leon, 
Gente  mdecente,  sin  verguenza  (literally),  indecent  peo- 
ple, without  shame.  He  had  been  hooted  in  the  streets, 
and  had  heard  such  stories  of  the  state  of  the  country 
before  us  that  he  wanted  to  return  home.  I  was  ex-, 
tremely  loth  to  make  another  change,  and  particularly 
for  any  of  the  assassin-looking  scoundrels  whom  I  had 
seen  on  my  entry ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  responsibility 
of.  taking  him  against  his-  will,  and  told  him  that  if  he 
would  procure  me  two  honest  men  he  might  leave  me, 
I  had  advanced  him  more  than  was  due,  but  I  had  a 
security  against  his  deserting  me  in  his  apprehension 
of  being  taken  for  a  soldier. 

This  over,  I  walked  out  to  take  a  view  of  the  town. 
It  had  an  appearance  of  old  and  aristocratic  respecta- 
bility, which  no  other  city  in  Central  America  possess- 
ed. The  houses  were  large,  and  many  of  the  fronts 
were  full  of  stucco  ornaments^  the  plaza  was  spacious, 
and  the  sc^uares  of  the  churches  and  the  churches  them- 
selves magnificent.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
distinguished  for  the  costliness  df  its  churches  and  con- 
vents, its  seats  of  learning,  and  its  men  of  science,  down 
to  the  time  of  its  revolution  against  Spain ;  but  in  walk- 
ing through  its  streets  I  saw  palaces  in  which  nobles 
had  lived  dismantled  and  roofless,  and  occupied  by 
half-starved  wretches,  pictures  of  misery  and  want ;  and 
on  one  side  an  immense  field  of  ruinsy  covering  half  the 
city. 

Almost  immediately  on  the  establishment  of  inde- 
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pendence,  and  the  dramng  of  the  great  party-lines  be* 
tw^en  the  Centiralistd  and  Federalists,  the  Stc^te  of  Nio 
aragua  became  thei  theatre  of  a  furious  struggle.  In  aik 
unfortunate  hour  the  people  elected  a  Central  governor 
and  Liberal  vice-governor.  A  divided  administratioa 
led  to  drawing  of  blood  and  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flict known  in  civil  w.ars.  Inch  by  inch  the  ground, 
was  disputed,  till  tfae>  whole  physical  force  and  deadly 
ammosity  of  thestate  were  concentrated  in  the  capital. 
The  contending  parties  fought  lip  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  city;  the  streets  were  barricaded,  and  for  three 
months  not  :a  person  could  pass  the  line  without  being 
/ihot  at.  Scenes  of  horror  surpassing  human  belief  are 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants*.  The  Liberals 
prevailed ;  the  Central  ohief  was  killed,  his  forces  mas-  . 
sacred,  and  in  the  phreqsy  of  the  moment,  the  part  of 
the  city  occupied  by  the  Centralists  was  bumed  and 
razed  to  the  ground';  besides  the  blood  of  mui'dered 
citizens,  the  tears  and.  curses  of  viddows  and  orphans, 
the  victors  had  the  rich  enjoyment  of  a  desolated  coun- 
try and  a  ruined  capital.  The  same  ruthless  spirit  still 
characterized  the  inhabiti^nts  of  Leon.  The  heroes  of 
Taguzegalpa,  without  a  single  prisoner  as  a  monument 
of  mercy,  had  beien  received  with  ringing  of  bells  and 
firing  of  cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy,  and 
they  were  still  in  the  city,  flushed  with  their  brutal  vic- 
tory, and  anxious  to  be  led  on  to  more  such  triumphs.  * 

I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  degree  of  uneasiness  ia 
walking  the  streets  of  Leon  that  I  never  felt  in  any  city 
in  the  East.  My  change  of  dress  did  not  make  my 
presence  morls  acceptable,  and  the  eagle  on  my  hat  at- 
tracted particular  i^ttehtion.  At  every  corner  was  a 
group  of  scoundrels,  who  stared  at  me  as  if  disposed  to 
pi<5k  a  quarrel.     With  some  my  oflicial  character  made 
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me  an  object  of  tmpicion ;  for  in' their  difigraeeful  fights 
they  thought  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
them,  and  that  England,  France,  and  the  United  Sutes 
*  were  secretly  contending  for  the  poeaeseion  of  their  in* 
tereating  oomitry.  I  intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  chief 
of  the  state ;  but,  afraid  of  being  insulted  or  getting  into 
aome  difficulty  that  tni^t  detain  me,  I  returned  to  the 
house. . 

By  means  of  the  serrants  Nieolte  had  found  two  men 
who  were  willing  ta  accompany  me,  but  I  did  npt  like 
their  looks,  or  even  to  let  them  know  when  I  intended  to 
set  out.  I  had  hardly  disppsed  of  them  before  my  guide 
came  to  advise  me  not  to  set  tnit  the  next  day,  as  five 
hundred  soldiers,  who  had  been  making  preparations 
for  several  days,  were  to  march  the  next  morning 
against  San  Salvador,  This  was  most  unpleasant  in- 
telligence. I  did  not  wish  to  travel  with  them,  or  to 
hn  in  with  them  on  the  road ;  and  calculating  that  theii 
march  would  be  slower  than  mine^  told  the  guide  to  as* 
certain  their  time  for  starting,  and  we  would  set  oat 
two  hours  before  them.  Nicolas  went  out  with  him  to 
take  the  mules  to  water ;  but  they  returned  in  great  haste^ 
with  intelligence  that  piquets  were  scouring  the  city  for 
men  and  m)iles,  and  had  entered  the  yard  of  a  padre 
near  by  and  taken  three  of  his  animals.  The  lady  of 
the  house  ordered  all  the  docurs  to  be  locked  and  the 
keys  brought  to  her,  and  ap  hour  before  dark  we  were 
all  shut  in,  ^nd  my  poor  mules  went  without  water. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  we  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry 
in  the  streets;  and.  gathering  inside  the  doorway,  saw 
about  six  hundred  men  taking  lip  their  line  of  march. 
There  was  no  music,  no  shouting,  no  waving  of  hand* 
kerchiefs,  to  cheer  them  as  defenders  of  their  country 
or  as  adventurers  in  die  road  to  glory ;  but  in  the  dark^ 
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ad  ba^refooted,  their  tread  sewied  itemlthy;  people 
looked  at  them  with  fear  j  and  it  seemed  father  the  sally 
of  a  baod  of  coiupirators  than  a  march  by  the  soldiers 
of  a  republic, 

.  My  muleteer  did  not  return'  till  daylight  the  next 
morning.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  had  learned  that  .the 
troops,  were  destined  on  another,  but  even  a  more  in* 
glorious  expedition.  Expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
eending  troops  into  Honduras,  of  which  Grenitda  refo* 
vsed  to  pay  its  pcnrtiod,  on  the  ground  that,  by  the  con« 
stitiition,  it  was  not  liable  except  for  expenses  incurred 
in  defending  the  bor'denr  of  itd  own  stale.  This  was 
admitted;,  but  the  expense  had  been  incurred;  L^n 
had  fought  tlie  battle,  and  had  the'sam^  materials  with 
which  she  gained  it  to  enforce  the  contribi^tion.  In  of» 
xler  that  Grenada  might,  be  taken  unawares,  it  was  given 
out  that  the  troops  were  destined  for  Saa  Salvador,  and 
they  were, actually. marched-  oat  on  the  San  Salvador 
road ;  but.  |tt  midnight  made  a  circuit,  and  took  the 
roate  for  Grenada.  *  Wair  between  different  states  was 
bad  enough,  but  here  the  flaihe  w}iieh  had  before  laid 
the  capital  in  ruins  was, lighted  again  within  its  own 
borders.  What  .the  result  of  this ,  expedition  was  I 
n&ver  heard;  but  probably,  taken  imawares  and  without 
arms,  Grenada  was  compelled  by  bayonets  to  pay  wfaat^ 
by  the  constitution,  she  was  not  bomid  to  ^y* 

Outside  of  Leon,  and  once  more  on  the  back  of  my 
macho,  I  breathed  more  freely.  Nicolas  was  induced 
to  continue  by  hearing  that  there  was  a  vessel  at  Raalejo 
for  Costa  Rica,  and  I  hoped  to  find  one  for  Zonflonats. 
The  great  plain  of  Leon  was  even  mpre  beautiful  than 
before ;  too  beautiful  for  the  thankless  people  to  whom 
the  bounty  of  Providence  had  given  it*  On  the  left 
was  the  sune  low  ridge  separating  it  from  the  Pacifie 
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Ocean,  and  cm  the  right  the  great  range  of  Cbrflillen^ 
terminated  by  the  yolcano  of  the  Viejo. 
.  I  had  passed  through  the  village  of  Chichuapa  when 
I  heard  a  cr^  of,  *^  caji>aI|ero"  behind  me,  and  turningi 
saw  divers  people  waving  their  hands,  and  a  woman 
running,  almost  out  of  bteath,.with  a  pocket-bandker* 
ohief  which  I  had  left  at  the  house  where  I  breakfasted* 
I  was  going  oh,  when  a  respectable-looking  gentleman 
stopped" me,  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty,  and 
lisked  for  «  medio,  sixpence*  I  gave  him  one,  whicL 
he  examined  and  handed  back,  saying,  ^^  No  corre," 
*^  it  does  not  pass.^'  It  was* always,  in  paying  money i 
a  matter  of  course  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  return* 
ed,  and  this  I  sometimes  resisted ;  but  as  in  this  land 
everything  was  al, reverse,  it  seemed  regular  for  beg^ 
gars  to  be,  choosers,  and  I  gave  him  another. 

My  stopping-place  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bridges, 
an  Englishman  from  one  of  the  \yest  Inilia  Islands, 
who  ha4  been  resident  in  the  country  maiiy  years,  and 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  Leon,  but,  on  account  of  the 
convulsions  of  the  country,  lived  on  his  hacienda*.  The 
soil  was  rich  for  cotton  and  sugar,  and  Mr.  B.  said  that 
be^e 'fifty  men  could  manufacture  sugar  cheaper  than 
two  hundred  in  the  islands ;  but  the  difficulty  was,  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  Incjlian  labour.  Here 
again,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  and  his  lady, 
and  the  magnificent  wildness  of  hacienda  life,  I  could 
have  passed  several  days  with  much  satisfactioil ;  bui  I 
stopped  only  fo^  dinner,  after  which  Mr.  B.  accompa- 
nied me  to  Chinandaga. 

As  usual,  my  first  business  was  to  make  arrange* 
ments  for  continuing  my  jomney.  My  whole  road  was 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  but  beyond  this  the 
Gulf  of  Coudhagua  made  a  large  indentation  in  the 
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hiid,  wiiich  it  -was  coBtomary  to  cross  in  a  bungOi  send- 
ing the  rallies  around  the  head  of  the  gulf.  I  was  adt- 
Tised  'that  the^  latter  was  hasardous,  as  the  Honduras 
troops  were  marching  upon  San  Salvador, 'and  wovid 
aeize  them.  I  might  save  thfun  hy  going  myself;  but 
it  was  a  journey  of  six  dfrys,  through  a  country  so  ^e^ 
oiate  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  food  for  the  mules; 
and  as  I  had  still  along  road  beyond,  I  felt  it  necesssii* 
ry  to  economize  my  strength.  I  was  loth  to  run  the 
risk  of  losing  my  mules,,  and'  sent  a  courier  to  El 
Viejo,  where  the  owners  of  the  bimgoes  lived,  to  hire 
the  largest,  determined  to  ran  the  risk  of  taking  than 
with  m^.  The  next  moiming  the  courier,  returned,  hav- 
ing procured  a  bungo,  to  be  ready  the  next  evening, 
and  with  a  iftessage  from  the  owner  that  the  embarca^ 
tipn  must  be  at  my  risk. 

-  Obliged  to  wait  the  day,  after  breakfast  I  started  for 
Realejo.  On  the  way  I  met  Mr.  Foster,  the  English 
vice-consul,  coming  to  see  me.  He  turned  back,  and 
took  me  'first  to  the  mftdiino  or  Cotton  factory,  of  which 
I  had  heard  much  on  the  road.  It  waa  the  only  one  in 
the  country,  dnd  owed  its  existence  to  the  enterprise  q( 
a  countryman,  having  been  erected  by  Mr.  Hoggins, 
who,  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  or  disgusted  with 
the  country  from  other  causes,  sold  it  to  l)on  Francisco 
and  Mr.  Foster.  They  were  sanguine  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  profit;  for  tney  supposed  that,, by  furnishing  a 
market,  the  people  would  be  induced  to  work  and  raise 
cotton  enough  for  exportation  to  Europe*  The  re- 
sources of  this  distracted  country  are  incalculable. 
Peace  and  industry  would  open  fountains  which  would 
overflow  with  wealth;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  this  single  factory  will  be  felt  in  quieting  and 
emiohing  the  whole  district  within  in  reach. 
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•  I  aooompamed  Mr.  Foster  to  Bealejo,  which  tram  only 
half  an  hour's  ride.  The  harbour,  Huarros  8ayS|  ia 
capable  of  containing  a  thousand  ships ;  but,  being  two 
or  three  leagues,  distant,  I  was  unable  to  visit  it.  The 
town,  consisting  of  two  or  three  streets,  with  low  strag- 
gling  houses,  enclosed  by  a  thick  for^t,  was  founded 
b J  a  few  of  the  companions  of  Alv^rado,  who  stopped 
there  op  tbeur  expedition  to  Peru ;  but,  being  so  near 
the  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  bucaniers, 
the  inhabitants  mbved  ipland,  and  founded  Leon. 

At  dark  we  returned  to  the  factory,  and  Don  Fian- 
Cisco  and  I  reached  Chinandaga,  where  I  was  greeted 
with  intelligence  that  the  proprietor  of  the  boat  had  sent 
word'  that  he  supposed  I  had  a  permission  to  embark 
from  the  chief  of  the  state,  as,  by  a  late'  order,  no  per- 
son could  embark  without.  He  was  most  provokin^y 
oiit  in  his  supposition.  I  had  entered  the  state  by  a 
frontier  of  wilderness,  and  had  not  once  been  asked  for 
a  passport.  The  reader  may  remember  how  I  was  pre- 
vented visiting  the  chief  of  the  state  ;  and,  besides,  when 
at  Leon,  I  did  not  know  whetHer*  I  shoidd  continue  by 
Und  or  cross  the  gulf,  and  supposed  that  at  the  port  of 
embarcation  I  could  procure  all  that  was  necessary.  I 
was  excessively  disturbed ;  but  Don  Francisco  sent  for 
the  commandant  of  the  town,  who  said  that  the  order  had 
not  yet  been  sent  to  the  port,  but  was  in  his  bands,  and 
he  would  retain  it. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  sent  on  an  ox  wagon  with 
the  luggage  and  a  stock  of  corn  and  grase  for  the  mules 
during  the  voyage,  and,  after  a  pleasant  ride  of  a  league, 
reachied  the  Viejo,  one  of  the  most  respectable-looking 
towns  in  Nicaragua.  The  house  of  the  owner  of  the 
bungo  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  and  furnish- 
ed with  two  mahogany  sofas  made  by  a  Yankee  cabi- 
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iiet-maker  in  Lima,  two  lookiiig-glasses  with  gilt  ffameB, 
a  French  clock,  gilt  chairs  with  cane  bottoms,  and  two 
Boston  rocking-chairs,  which  had  made  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn.  Don  Francisco  went  oyer  to. the 
commandant.  He,  unluckily,  had  received,  his  orders 
direct  from  the  government,  and  dared  not  let  me  pass. 
I  went  over  myself  with  Mr.  Foster.  The  order  was 
positive,  and  I  was  in  agony.'  ftete  I  made  a  push  with 
my  official  character,  and  aft^r  an  hour's  toitnent,  by 
the  warm  help  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  upon  his  undertaking 
tQ  save  the  commandant  harmless^  and  to  send  an  ex- 
press immediately  to  Leon  for  a  passport  from  the  chief 
of  the  state,  it  was  agreed  that  in  the  mean  time  I  might 
go  on.  '        . 

I  did  not  wait  long,  but,  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Foster 
and  Don  FFanqisco,  set  out  for  the  port.  It  was  seven 
leagues,  through  an  unbroken  forei^t.  On  the  way  I 
overtook  my  bungo  men,  nearly  naked,  moving  in  sin- 
gle 'file,  with  the  pilot  at  their  head,  and  each  carrying 
on  bis. back  ah  open  network  containing  tortillas  and 
provisions  for  the  voyage.  ^At  half  past  two  we  reach- 
ed the  port  of  Nagoscolo.  There  was  a  single  hut,  tt 
which  fi' woman  was  washing  c'orn,  with  a  naked  child 
near  her  on  the  ground,  its  face,  arms,  and  body  one 
running  sore,  a  jpicture  of, squalid  poverty.  In  front 
was  a  large  muddy  plain,  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  a  straight  cut  called  a  canal,  with  an  embankment 
on  one  side  dry,  the  mud  baked  hard  and  bleached  by 
the  sun.  In  this  ditch  lay  several  bungoes  high  and 
dry,  adding  to  the  ugliness  of  the  picture.  I  had  a 
feeling  of  great  satisfaction  that  I  was  not  obliged  16  re- 
main there  long;  but  the  miserable  woman,  with  a  tone 
of  voice  that  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  chance  of  making 
others  as  miserable  as  herself^  desisted  from  washing 
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her  maisei  and  screeched  in  my  ears  that  a  guarda  had 
been  sent  direct  from  the  capital,  with  orders  to  let  no 
one  embark  without  a  passport.  The  guarda  had  gone, 
down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  in  search  of  a  bongo  which 
had  attempted  to  go  away  without  a  passport ;  and  I 
walked  down  the  bank  of  the  canal  in  hope  to  catch  him 
alone  when  he  returned.  The*  su^.was  scorching  hot, 
and  as  I  passed  the  bungoes  the  boatmen  asked  me  if  I 
had  a  passport.  At  the  end  of  the  canal,  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree,  were  two  women ;  and  they  had  been  in 
that  place  three  days,  waiting  for  one  of  their  party  who 
bad  gone  to  Leon  to  procure  a  pasqport. 

It  WQS  more  than  an  hour  before  the  guarda  appear-' 
ed.  He  'was  taken  by  the  eagle  on  my  hat,  knd  while 
I  told  him  my  story,  said  ^'  8i,  senor,''  to  everything ; 
but  when  I  talked  of  embarking,  said,  ^^  Benor,  you 
have  no  passport.^'  I  will  not  inflict  upon  the  reader 
the  details  of  all  my  vexations  and  anxiety  that  after- 
noon. I  was  most  eager  to  hurry  on.  To  send  a  cou- 
rier to  Leon  would  keep  me  in  suspense  insufferable. 
Some  difficulty  might  happen,  and  the  only  way  for 
peace  of  mind  was  to  return  myself.  I  had  already 
made  a  longer  journey  than  is  ever  made  in  the  coun- 
try without  an  interval  of  i^est.  The  road  before  me 
led  through  the  seat  of  war,  and  four  days'  detention 
might  throw  me  into  the  midst  of  it.  (In  fact,  the 
result  proved  that  one  day  would  have  done  so.)  I 
walked  with  the  guarda  to  the  hut,  and  in  greater 
anxiety  than  I  had  felt  since  my  departure  from  home, 
showed  him  my  papers — a  .larger  bundle,  perhaps,  than 
he  had  ever  seen  before,  and  with  bi^er  seak,  partic- 
ularly my  original  passport  from  my  own  governments- 
jumbling  together  his  government  and  my  government, 
the  amicable  relations  existing  between  them,  and  try- 
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ing  to  give  him  an  OTerwhelming  idea  of  my  impor* 
tance ;  but  he  knew  no  more  what  it  meant  than  if  I 
had  repeated  to  him  in  English  the  fifth  problem  in  Eu- 
clid. The  poor  man  was  almost  in  as  great  perplexity 
as  I  was.  Several  times  heassented  and  retracted ;  and 
at  length,  upon  my  giving  him  a  letter  promising  him 
the  protection  of  Mr.  Foster  and  the  commandant  at 
Viejo,  he  agreed  to  let  XM  bungo  go. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  dark  when  we  went  down 
•to  etnbark  the  mules.  My  bungo  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of- the  canal,  and  the  tide  hadrtseii  so  that  she  was 
afloat.  We* began*  Mrith  the  gray,  by  casting  a  noose 
around  her  legs,  drawing  them  together,  and  throwing 
her  down.  ,The  men  then  attempted  to  lift  her  up  bod- 
ily over  the  side  of  the  bungo ;  but  failing  in  this,  took 
off  the  rudder,  and  leaning  it  against  the  side,  hauled  the 
mule  up  it,  tfacTn  tilted  the  rudder,  and  dropped  her  into 
the  boat.  In  the  mean  time  the  macho  stobd  under  a 
tree,  lo<ridng  on  very  suspiciously,  and  with  fearful  fore- 
bodihgs.  The  noose  was  put  round  hislegs^  with  a  rope 
before  and  behind  to  pull  on,  and  struggling  desper- 
ately, he  was  thrown  down,  but  hardly  touched  the 
ground  before,  with  a  desperate  effort,  he  broke  the 
ropes  and  rose  upon  his  feet.  A  second  attempt  was 
more  siiocessful;  but  the  two  abreast  made  a  close  fit, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  the  luggage  mule* 
I  paid  the  guarda  to  taike  her  to  Mr.  Foster,  but  whether 
she  reached  him  or  not  I  have  never  heard. 

We  were  assisted  by  the  boatmen  of  another  bungo, 
and  I  ordered  supper  and  agua  ardiente  for  the  whole* 
Thid*  was  furnished  at  the  hut  by  the  giiarda,  and  when 
it  was  over,  th^  men,  all  in  good  spirits,  commenced 
taking  the  luggage  on  board.  At  this  time  some  who 
were  detained  wete  gi^umibling,  tod  anew msm  entered 

Vol.  n.— E 
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ike  but,  80  he  said  direct  from  the  Puebloy  who  croaked 
in  my  ears  the  odioua  order,  and  the  guard  again  made 
objectioos.  I  was  excessively  vexed  by  this  last  inter* 
roption ;  and  fairly  bliUying  the  nsw  comer  out  of  the 
hut,  told  the  guard  that  the  thing  was  settled  and  I  would 
'  not  be  trifled  with,  took  up  my  guB|  and  told  the  men 
to  follow  me.  I  saw  beforehand  that  they  were  ele* 
vated  by  theur  good,  cheer,  and  that  I  could  rely  upoa 
them*  The  guards  and  all  those  compelled  to  wait, 
followed ;  but  we  got  on  board,  and  my  crew  were  so 
tipsy  that  they  defied  all  opposition*  One  push  clear* 
ed  the  bungo  from  the  canal,  and  -as  she  was  passing 
out  a  stranger  unexpectedly  stepped  on  board,  and  m. 
the  dark  slipped  down  under  the  awning  with  theonulea. 
I  was  surprised  and  a  little  indignant  that  he  had  not 
asked  leave,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  a  partisan 
who  might  compromise  me ;  but  to  return  might  lead  to 
new  difficulty,  and,  besides,  he  was  probably  some  poor 
fellow  escaping  for  bis  life,  and  it  was  better  that  I  should 
know  nothing  about  it.  In  the  midst  of  my  doubts  a 
man  on  the  bank  cried  out  that  fifty  soldieis  had  ar« 
rived  from  Leon.  It  was  pitchy  dark ;  tre  could  see  no* 
thing,  and  my  men  answered  with  a  shout  of  defiance. 
In  the  mean  time  we  were  descending  rapidly,  whi|rl- 
ing  around  and  hitting  against  the  branches  of  trees ; 
the  mules  were  thrown  down,  the  awning  carried  away, 
and  in  the  midst  of  darkness  a^id  confuaioa  we  struek 
with  a  violent  crash  against  another  bungo,  which  knock* 
ed  us  all  into  a  heap,  and  I  thought  would,  send  us  to 
the  bottom.  The  men  rose  with  roars  of  laughter.  It 
was  a  bad  beginning.  Still  I  was  overjoyed  at  being 
dear  of  the  pcxrt,  and  there  was  a  wild  excitement  in  the 
scene  itself.  At  length  the  men  sat  down  to  the  odrs,  and 
pulled  for  a  few  minutes  as  if  they  would  tear  die  oki 
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biingomt  of  the  water,  thottting  all  the  t^ne  like  apirita 
of  darkneaa  let  looae.  The  pilot  aat  quietly  at  the  helm, 
without  speaking)  and  dark  aa  it  was,  at  times  I  saw  a 
smile  steal  ov^  his  iiace  at  wild  sallies' of  the  boatmen. 
Again  they  began  rowing  furiously  as  before,  and  sud« 
dtely  one  of  the  sweeps  hrdce  and  the  oarsman  fett 
backward.  The  bungo  was  run  up  among  the  trees,  and 
the  men  elimbed  ashore  by  the  branehes.  'Hie  blows 
of  machetes,  mingled  with  shouts  and  laughter,  rang 
through  the  woods ;  they  were  tbe  noisiest  party  I  met 
in  Central  Ameriea*  In  the  dark  they  cut  down  a 
dooen  ai4>iiiigs  before  they  found  what  they  wanted,  and 
in  about  an  hour  returned,  and  the  shattered  awning 
was  refitted*  By  this  time  they  were  more  sobered ; 
and  taking  their  sweeps,  we  moved  silently  down  the 
dark  river  until  one  o'elock,  when  we  came  to  anchor. 
The  bnngb  was^  about  forty  feet  loiig,  dug  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  Ouaikacaste  tree,  about  fire  feet  wide  and 
nearly  as  deep,  with  the  bottom  round,  and  a  toldo  or 
awning,  round  like  the  top  of  a.  market-wagon,  made  of 
malting  and  bulls^  liides,  covered  ten  feet  of  the  stemv 
Beyond  were  six  seats  across  tbe  sides  of  the  bungo  for 
the  oarsmen.  The  whole  front  was  neoMsary  for  the 
men,  and  in  reality  I  had  only  the  part  occu{Hed  by  the 
awning,  where,  with  the  mules  as  tenants'  in  common, 
there  were  too  iteny  of  us.-  They  stood  abreast,  with 
their  halters  tied  to  the  first  bench.  The  bottom  was 
rounding,  and  gave  them  an  unsteady  foothold;  and 
when  the  boat  heaved  they  had  a  sa^amble  to  preserve 
their  centre  of  gravity.  The  space  between  their  heels 
and  the  end  of  the  log  or  stem  of  the  bungo  was  my 
skeping-room*  Nicolas  was  afiraid  to  pass  between  the 
mules  to  get  a  place  among  the  mezi,  and  he  coi4d  not 
elimb  over  the  awning.     I  had  their  heads  tethered 
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close  up  to  the  bench,  and- putting  him  outside  to  catch 
the  first'  kick,  drew  up  against  the  stem  of  the  bnngo 
and  went  to  deep. 

At  half  past  seven  we  weighed  anchor,  or  hauled  up 
8  large  stone,  and  started  with  durs*  My  boatmen 
were  peculiar  in  their  way  of  wearing  pantaloons. 
First  they  pulled  them  off,  folded  them  about  a  foot 
wide  and  two  feet  long,  and  then  suspended  them 
over  the  belts  of  Xheit  machetes  like  little  aprons.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the  met.  Here 
we  ..hoisted'  sail,  and  while  the  wind  was  fair  did  very 
well.  The  sim  was  scorching,  and  under  the  awning 
the  heat  was  insufferable.  Following  the  eoast,  at  eleven 
o'clock  we  were  opposite  the  Volcano  of  Coeaguina,  a 
long,  dark  mountain  range,  with  another  ridge  running 
below  it,'  and  then  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  lava 
to  the  sea.  The  wind  headed  us,  and  in  order  to  weath- 
et  the  point  of  headland  from  which  we  could  lay  our 
course,  the  boatmen  got  into  the  water  to  tow  the  bungo. 
I  followed  them,  apd  with  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
to  protect  me  from. the  sun,  I  found  the  water  was  de* 
lightful.  During  this  time  one  of  the  men  brought  sand 
from  the  shore  to  break  the  roundness  of  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  and  give  the  mules  a  foothold.  Unable  to 
weather  the  point,  at  half  past  one  we  came  to  anchor, 
and  very  soon  every  man  on  boaf d  wfl#  asleep. 

I  woke  with  the  pilot's  legs  resting  on  my  shoulder. 
It  was  rather  an  yndignified  position^  but  no  one  saw  it. 
Before  me  was  the  Volcano  of  Cosaguina,  with  its  field  ~ 
of  lava  and  its  desolate  shore,  and  not  a  living  being 
was  in-  sight  except  my  sleeping  boatmen.  Five  years 
before,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Etna,  I  read  in  a  newspaper  an  accotmt 
of  the  eruption  of  this  volcano.     Little  did'  I  then  ever 
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expect  tO'see  it ;  the  mo0t  awfiil  in  the  history  of  vol- 
canic^ eruptions,  the  noiise  of  which  startled  the  pe<q>le 
of  Ouatimala  four  hundred  miles  off;  and  at  Kingstctn, 
Jamaica,  eight  hundred  mUm  distant,  was  supposed  to 
be  signal  guns  of  distress  fifom  some.Tessel  at  sea.  -  The 
JBLce  of  nature  was  changed ;  the  ,cone  of  the  volcaao 
was  gone  y  a  mountain  an4  field  of  lava  ran  down  to 
the  sea ;  a  forest  cii,  as  creation  had  entirely  disappear* 
ed,  and  two  islands  were  formed. in  the  sea;  shoals 
were  discovered,  in  on^  of  which  a  large  tree  was  fixed 
upside  down ;  •  one  river  vrais  completely  choked  up,  and 
another  formed,  running  in  an  opposite  direction ;  seven 
men  in  the  employ  of  my  bungorproprietor  ran  down  to 
the  water,  pushed^off  in  a  bungo^  and  were  never  heard 
of  more ;  wild  beasts,  howling,  left'  their  caves  in^  the 
mountains,  and  ounces,  leopards,  and  snakes  fled  for 
shelter  to  the  abodes  of  meiu 

.  This  eruption  took  place  on  the  dOth  of  January ^ 
1836..  Mr.  Savage  was  on  that  day  on  the  side  of  the 
Volcano  o{  San  Miguel,  distant  oi^  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  looking  for  qattle.  At  eight  o'clock  he  saw  a 
dense  cloud  rising  in  the  south  iii  a  pjrramidal  form, 
and  heard  a  noise  which' sounded  like  the  roaring  of  the 
sea.  Very  soon  the  thick  clouds  were  lighted  up  by 
vivid  flashes,  rose-coloured  and  forked,  shooting  and 
disappearing,  wipch  he  supposed  to  be  some  electrical 
phenomenon.  These  appearances  increased  so  fast  that 
his  men  became  firightened,  and  said  it  was  a  ruina, 
and  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  nigh.  Very  soon  he 
himself  was  satisfied  that  it  was  the  eruption  of  a  vol* 
cano ;  and  as  Cbsagoina  was  at'  that  time  a  quiet 
mountain,  not  suspected  to  contain  subterraneous  fires, 
he  supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  Volcano  of  Tigris. 
He  returned  to  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  and  in  riding 
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titee  bkiclu  felt  three  seTere  iiboekB  of  earthquake*, 
The  inhabitajatB  were  dislnoledl  with  terror*  Birda 
flew  wildly  duougb  the  ttreett^  eed^  blinded  bj  theb 
diiflt,  feu  dead  oa  tbe  groimd«  At  four  o'clock  it  waa 
ao  dark  tbat,  aa  Mr.  8.  saya^  be  held  up  hia  band  before 
kia  eyee^  and  could  not  aee  it.  Nobody  Boved  witb-* 
mt  a  tendk^  whicb  gave  a  dim  aad  misty  light,  ea^ 
teaduig  €m\f  a  few  feet  Al  thia  tiaae  the  church  was 
fiiUf  and  oeuld  not  contain  half  who  wished  to  enter 
The  figure  ol  tbe  Virgin  was  bvougbt^out  intp  the  pies* 
aad  borne  thiougb  the  streeta^  fiaUowed  1^  Ae  iabriiio 
tuits^  witb  eeadlea  and  toorcbea^  ia  penilMitial  ptocea 
aioiiy  crying  upon  the  Lotd  to  pavdon  their  sisfl.  Bella 
tatted,  and  daraag  tbe  poropeasion  there  wae  anotheL 
eavtbquakes  se  violent  and  long  that  it.  threw  to  tlM> 
gveuad  majqr  peopfe  welkiog  in  the  precession.  TlMt 
darkness  continued  till  eleven. o'dook  the  next  day. 
vrimi  the  sun  was  pertiaUy  visible^  but  diaa  and  hecsyi 
and  witboat  any  brigbtaeas. .  The  duet  on  the  ground 
yn»  four  lAches  thick ;  the  breaches  of  tiseee  broke  with 
its  weight,  and  people  were  so  disfigured  by  it  that  tbej 
ceidd  not  he  leeognised. 

At  thia  time  iy(rk  8.  aet  out  for  hie  bMsnda  at  Zon*^ 
eonale.  He  slept  at  the  first,  vilkge^  and  at  two  or 
thflree  o^ciecfc  in  tke  nmming  was  rosaed  by  a  report 
like  tbe  bveaking  of  most  terrific  thmi^er  Or.  the  fisia^ 
el  tivHisands  of  eannoa.  TUs  was  the  lepcort  whidh 
^ftertled  the  people  of  Qnatimala^  when  tbe  oonunandn 
ant  sallied  out,  suppomng  that  the  quaxtnl  was  attacked,; 
and  which  was  heaard  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica.  It  waa 
aecmnpanied  by  an  ettf  thquake  so  violent  that  it  almost 
threw  liCr.  8.  ov«  of  hia  befiunoek.* 

•  This  may  at  fint  appear  no  great  fisat  for  an  earthquake*  hot  no  Bironwn 
pfoof  caA  be  dted  of  the  Tiolence  with  which  the  abock  affecta  the  region  hi 
lite 
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Tpuwd  eT^miig  my  men  all  woke;  the  wind /i^nUi 
4ar«  bnt  ^ey  took  tbin^B  quietly,  and  after  rapper  hokt* 
ed  aail*  About  twelve  o'cloek,  by  an  amicable  anai^^ 
ment)  I  stretohed  myself  on  the  pilot's  bench  imder  the 
tiller,  and  when  I  woke  we  had  .pMsed  the  Voloano  of 
Tigris,  and  were  in  an  arohipelagb  of  islands  more  beid^ 
tifttl  than  the  islands  of.  Greeoe.  The  wind  died  away> 
and  the  boatmen,  after  playing  for  a  little  while  with 
the  oars,  again  tet  fall  the  big  stone  is&d  went  to  sleep. 
Outside  the  awning  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  withering, 
under  it  the  closeness  was  sufibeating^  and  my  poot 
mules  had  had  no  water  since  Xheireqibarcation.  It| 
the  confusion  of  getting  away  Diadforgjotten  jt  till  the 
moment  of  departure,  and  then  there  was  no  vessel  kl 
whk^lr  to  carry  it.  After  givmg  them  it  shon  nap  t 
fcpused  the  men,  and  with  the  promise  of  a'  reward  in* 
dttced  them  to  take  to  their  oflsrs.  Fortunittely,  before 
they  got  tired  we  had  a  breese,  and  at  about  torn  o'oloek 
in  the  afternoon  the.  big  stone  was  dropped  in  the  htt^ 
tKrar  of.  La  Union^  in  toM  of  the  town«  One  ship  wet 
iyihg  at  anchor,  a  whaler  ^om  Chili,  whk^h  had  pot  la 
in  distress  and  been  eondemned. 

The  commandant  was  I>on  Masnuel.Rom^p,  one  of 
Morasan's  veterans.  Who  was  aUxtons  to  retire  alt6g0th<» 
er  from  pubjio  life,  but.  remained  in  office  because,  id 
his  present  8trait%  he  eoidd  be-  useful  to  kis  beneiaotot 
and  friend*  He  had  heard  at  me,  and  hit  attentibm 
reminded  me  of,  what  I  sometimes  forgot,  but  whioH 
others  very  rarely  did,my  official  d[i«racler ;  he  ^inyite4 
me  to.  his  bouse  while!  retnained  in  t^a  Union,  bat  gi^ve 
me  intelligence  which  made  me  toore  4ti^om  thia^  evei 
to  hurry  on,  Greiieral  Aforazan  bad  left  the  port  but  k 
few  days  before,  having  accompanied  his  fan^  tkidier 
on  their  way  to  Chili.    On  }m  return  to.  6ia^  Salfador 
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he  intended  to  march  directly  against  Onatimala.  By 
forced  jnarohea  I  might  overtake  him,  and  go  up  under 
the  escort  of  his  army,  trusting  to  ebance  to  avoid  being 
on  the  tspot  in  case  of  a  battle,  or  from  my  acquaintance 
with  Canrera  get  passed  across  the  lines.  Fortunately, 
the  c^tain  of  the  condemned  ship  wished  to.  go  to  Ban 
.Salvador,  and  agreed  to  accompany  me  the  next  day. 

There  were  two .  strangers  in  the  place,  Captaio 
B.  of  Honduras,  and  Don  Pedro,  a  mulatto,  .both  of 
whom  were  particularly  civil  to  me.  In  the  evening 
my  prq[>psed  travelling  companion  and  I  called  upon 
AevHf  and^  very  soon  a  game  of  cards  was  proposed. 
The  doors  vitere  closed,  wine  placed  on  the  table,  and 
lAonte  begun  with  doubloons.  Captain  B.  and  Don 
Pedro  tried  bard  to  make  me  join  them;  and  when  I 
rose  tQ  leave,  Captain  R.,  as  if  he  thought  there  could 
be  but  one  reason  for  my  resisting,  took  me  aside,  and 
said  that  if  I  wanted  money  he  was  my  friend,  while 
Doi|  Pedro  decliired  that  he  was  not  rich,  but  that  he 
had  a  big  heart;  that  he  was  happy !of  my  acquaint* 
ance ;  he  had  had  the  honour  to  know  a  consul  once 
before  at  Panama,  aiid  I  might  count  upon  him  for  any* 
thing  I  wanted.  Oambling  is  one  of  the  great  vices  of 
the  country,  and  that  into  which  strangers  are  most  apt 
to  fall.  The  captain  had  fallen  in.  with  a  set  at  San 
Miguel,  and  these  two  had  come  down  to  the  port  ex« 
pres^y  to  fleece  him.  During  the  night  he  detected 
Ihem  cheating ;  and  telling  them  that  he  had  learned  in 
Chili  to  use  a  knife  as  well  as  they  could,  laid  his  cane 
over  the  shoulders  of  him  who  had  had  the  honour  to 
know  a  consul  once  befarcy  and  broke  up  the  party* 
Tkere  is  an  oldiashion^  feeling  of  respect  for  a  man 
who  wears  a  sword,  but  that  feeling  wears  off  in  Qentral 
America. 
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AUrms. — Another  OounUTman.  «^  SUie  of  Sm  Salvadoi. — Aivor  Lampiu  -» 
Ban  Vicente.— Volcano  of  Sen  Vicente.— Tliermal  Springs.— Cojntepeqoe.— 
ArrWil  at  flan  Sahador.-'Prejodke  agilnie  Fofe^fBW^  -^  OoptribuOoda.  -^ 
Prefligai^a^ViceimaidaDl  VifiL«*Tdui«  of  te  Migoel  afed  Baft  Vioanta^ 
— Romoaia  of  a  March  upon  San  SalTador.— >Pepartuie  from  San  SaWador. 

At  fiTd' o'clock  the  next  tftemoon  we  set  out  for  Bttn 
Salvador.  Don  Manuel  Roknero  furnished  me  with  let^ 
ters  of  introduction  to  all  the  G^fes  PoliticoSi)  and  die 
captain's  riame  was  inserted  in  mj  passports 

I  must  introduce  the  reader  to  iny  newiriend.  Cap* 
tain  Antonio  V*  F.,  a  little  over  thirtj,  when  m 
months  out  oii  a  whaliug  vojege,  with  a  leaky  ship 
and  a  mutinous  crew,  steered  across  the  Pacific  for  the 
Continent  of  America,  dnd  reached  the  port  of  La 
Union  with  seven  or  eight  feet  water  ih  the  hold  and 
half  his  crew  in  irons.  He  knew  nothing  of  Central 
America  until  necessity  threw  him  upon  its  shore. 
While  waiting  the  slow  process  of'  a  regular  condem-  • 
nation  and  order  for  the  sale  of  his  ship,  General  Mo*' 
razan,  with  an  escort  of  officers,  came  to  the  port  to 
embark  his  wife  and  family  for  Chili.  Captain  F.  had 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  through  them  with 
their  side  of  the  politics  of  the  country;  and  in  the 
evening,  while  we  were  riding  along  the  ridge  of  a  high 
mountain,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  offered  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel's commission,  and  was  then  on  his  way 
to  join  Morazan  in  his  march  against  Ghiatimala.  His 
ship  was  advertised  for  sale,  he  had  written  an  account 
of  his  misadventures  to  his  owners  and  .his  wife,  was 
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tired  of  remaining  at  the  port,  and  a  campaign. with 
Morazan  was.  the  only  thing  that  offered.  He  liked 
General  Morazan,  and  he  liked  the  country,  and  thought 
his  wife  would  ;  if  Morazan  succeeded  there  would  be 
vacant  offices  and  estates  without  owners,  and  some  of 
them  worth  having.  He  went  from  whaling  to  cam* 
paigning  as  coolly  as  a  Yankee  would  from  cutting 
down  trees  to  edltiog  a  newspaper.  It  was  no  affair  of 
mine,  but  I  suggested  that  there  was  no  honour  to  be 
gained ;  that  he  would  get  his  full  share  of  hard  knocks, 
bullets,  and  sword-cuts ;  that  if  McNrasan  succeeded  he 
would  have  a  desperate  struggle  for  his  share  of  the 
spoils',  and  if  Morazan  failed  he  would  certainly  be  shot. 
All  this  was  matter  he  had  thought  on,  and  before  com- 
mitting himself  he  intended  to  make  his  observations  at 
San  Salvador. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  village  of  San  Alejo, 
and  stopped  at  a  very  comfortable  house^  where  all 
were  in  a  state  of  excitement  from  the  report  of  an  in- 
vasion  from  Honduras. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  started  with  a  new  guide, 
and  a  little  beyond  the  village  he  pointed  out  a  place 
where  his  uncle  was  murdere(L  and  robbed  about  a  year 
before.  Four  of  the  robbers  were  caught,  apd  sent  by 
the  alcalde,  under  a  guard  of  the  relations  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  to  San  Miguel,  with  directions  to  the  guard 
to  shoot  them  if  refractory.  The  guard  found  them  re- 
fractory at  the  very  place  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  and  shot  them  on  the  spot.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  Volcano  of  San  Miguel,  and  at 
two  entered  the  city.  Biding  up  the  street,  we  passed 
a  large  church  with  its  front  fallen,  and  saw  paintings 
on  the  walls,  and  an  altar  forty  feet  high,  with  columns, 
and  images  sculptured  and  gilded,  exposed  to  the  open 
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air.  All 'along  the  road  we  had  heard  of  Trar,  and  we 
found  the  city  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  The 
troops  of  Honduras  were  ntorching  upon  it^  and  then' 
only  twelve  leagues,  distant.  There  were  no  sroldiers/to 
defend  it ;  all  had  been  drawn  off  for  Morazan's  expe- 
dition. Man/  of  the  citiadens  had  already  fled ;  in  fact, 
the  town  was  half  depopulated^  and  the  rest  were  pre* 
paring  to  save  themselves  by  ooneealment  or  flight 
We  etopped  at  the  houss  of  John,  or  Doh  Juaii,  Den* 
ning,  an  American  from  Connecticut,  who  had  sold  an 
armed  brig  to  the' Federal  Government,  and  command- 
ed her  himself  during  the  blockade  of  Omoa,  but  had 
married  in  the  country,  and  for  several  yeard  lived  re- 
tired on  his  hacienda.  His  house  was -deserted  and 
stripped,  the  furniture  and  valuables  were  hidden,  and 
his  mother-in-law,  an  old  lady,  remained  in  the  empty 
tenement.  Nobody  thought  of  resistance ;  ^nd  the  cap- 
tain bought  a,  silver-mounted-  sword  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  who  was  converting  his  use- 
less trappings  into  mc^ey,  and  who,  with  a  little  trunk 
in  his  band  containing  la  plata,  pointed  to  a  fine  horse 
in  the  courtyard,  and  without  a  blush  on  his  face>  said 
that  was  his  security. 

The  captain  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  mUles ; 
he  had  two  enormous  trunks,  containing,  among  other 
things^  Peruvian  chains  and  other  gold  trinkets  to  a  large 
^tmount ;  in  fact,  all  he  was  worth.  In  the  evening  we 
walked  to  the  plaza;  groups  of  men,  wrapped  in  their 
ponchas,  were  dis6usBing  in  low  tones  the  movements  of 
the  enemy,  how  far  they  had  marched  that  day,  how 
long  they  would  require  for  rest,  and  the  moment  when 
it  would  be  ne<l(esary  to  fly.  We  returned  to  the  house, 
placed  two  naked  wooden-bottomed  bedsteads  in  one, 
and  having  ascertained  by  calculation  that  we  were  not 
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likely  to  be  disturbed  doling  the  night,  forgot  tbe  troiriH 
lee  of  the  flying  inhabitants^  and  slept  soundly. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  mules,  w% 
did  not  set  out  till  ten  o'clock.  The  climate  is  the  bol- 
test  in  Central  America,  and  insalubrious  under  expo* 
sure  to  the  sun ;  but  we  woidd  not  wait  Every  mo* 
ment  there  were  new  rumours  of  the  appimch  of  the 
Honduras  army,  and  it  was  sU  important  for  us  to  keep 
in  advance  of  them.  I  shall  hasten  over  our  hurried 
joutney  through  the  State  of  San  Salvador,  the  richest 
in  Central  America,  extending  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  al(»ig  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  producing  tobac-» 
CO,  the  best  indigo  and  richest  balsam  in  the  world* 
We  had  mountains  and  rivers,  valleys  and  immense'  ra- 
vines, and  the  three  great  volcanoes  of  San  Miguel,  ^bsl 
Vicente,  and  San  Salvador,  one  or  the  other  of  whieih 
was  almost  constantly  in  sight  The  whole  surface  is 
volcanic ;  for  miles  the  road  lay  over  beds  of  decom- 
posed lava,  inducing  the  belief  that  here  the  whole  shove 
of  the  Pacific  is  an  immense  arch  over  subterraneous 
fires.  From  the  time  of  the  independence  this  state 
stood  foremost  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal,  principles, 
and  throughout  it  exhibits  an  appearance  of  improve- 
ment, a  freedom  from  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  a  de- 
velopment of  physical  and  moral  energy  not  found  in 
any  other.  The  San  Salvadoreans  are  the  only  men 
who  speak  of  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  Republic  as 
a  point  of  national  honour. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  Lempa,  now  a  gigantic  river  rolling  on  to  the 
Pacific.  Three  months  before  I  had  seen  it  a  little 
stream  among  the  mountains  of  Esquipidas.  Here  we 
were  overtaken  by  Don  Carlos  Bivas,  a  leading  Liber* 
al  from  Honduras,  flying  for  life  before  partisan  sol* 


dims  of  his  own  state.  We  descended  to  the  tendk  of 
the  river,  and  fdlowed  it  through  a  wild  ibresty  whidh 
had  been  swept  by  a  tornado,  the  trees  still  lying  as 
the  J  fell.  At  the  crossing-place  the  valley  of  the  river 
was  half  a  mile  wide  ;.but  being  the  dry  season,  on  this 
side  there  was  a  broad  beach  of  sand  and  stones.r  We 
rode  to  the  water's  edge,  and  shouted  for  the  boatman 
on  the  opposite  side.  Other  patties  arrived,  all  fugi- 
tive, among  .them  the  wife  and  femily  of  .Don  Carlos, 
and  we  formed  a  crowd  upon  the  shore.  At  length  the 
boat  came,  took  on  board  sixteen  mules,  saddles,  and 
luggage,  and  as  many  men,  women, .  and.  children  as 
could  stow  themselves  away,  leaving  a  multitude  behind. 
We*  crossed  in  the  dark,  and  on  the  opposite  side  found 
every  hut  and  shed  filled,  with  fugitives ;  families  in 
dark  masses  were  under  the  trees^  and  men  and  wom- 
en crawled  out  to  congratulate  friends  who. had  p«it 
the  Lempa  between  them  and  the  enemy.  We  slept 
upon  our.  luggage  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  before 
.  daylight  were  again  m  the  saddle. 

That  night  we  slept  at  San  Vicente,  and  the  next 
ttiorning  the  captain,,  in  company  with  an  invalid  offi* 
oer  of  Morasan's,  who  had  been  prevented  by  sick* 
aess  irom  accompanying  the  general  in  his .  marcb 
against  Guatimala,  rode  on  with  the  luggage,  while  I> 
with  Ck>lonel  Hoyas,  made  a  circuit  to  visit  JBl  Infierno  of 
the  Volcano  of  San  Vicente.  Crossing  a  beautiful  plain 
sunning  toihe  base  of  the  volcano,  we  left  our  anin^^^f 
at  a  hut,  and  walked  some  distance  to  a  stream  in  a  deep, 
ravine,  which  we  fiiUowed  upward  to.  its  souFoe,  com- 
ing firom  ^e  very  bnae.of  the  volcano.  The  water  yras 
warm,  and  had  a  taste  of  vitriol,  and  the  banks  were 
incrusted  with  white,  vitriol  .and  flour  of  sulphur.  At 
a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards  it  formed  a  ba« 
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may  w^re  tha  water  was  hatter  thui  the  higheil  gradb 
«f  my  Beeumiif 's  th^mometer.  In  seTerei  pboet  w« 
heard  subterranean  aoises,  and  toward  the  end  df  the 
xaTine^  on  the  sk^  of  one  side^was  an  orifice  aboill 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  from  which,  with  a  terrific  noisOf 
boiling  water  was  apoated  into  the  air.  This  is  called 
El  Infiemillo,  or  the^'  little  infernal  regions."  The  in« 
hahitaniB  say  that  the  noise  is  increased  by  the  aUghU 
est  agitation  of  the  air,  even  by  the  haman  toicq^  Ap« 
proaching  to  within  range  of  t}ie  falling  water,  we  iriiout* 
ed  several  times,  and  as. we  listened  and  gaaed  into 
the  fearful  cavity,  I  imagined  that  the  noise  was  louder 
and  more  angry,  and  that  the  boiling  water  q>otttod 
higher  at  our  oalL  Colonel  Hoyas  condncted  me  to  a 
path,  from  which  I  saw  my  road,  like  a  white  line,  over 
a  high  verdant  mountain.  He  told  me  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Migoel  hhd  fled  to  San  Vicente, 
and  at  that  place  the  Honduras  arms  would  be  repel- 
led ;  we  parted,  little  expecting  to  see  each  other  agaas 
so  soon,  and  under  such  unpleasabt  cireumstanoes  fo9 . 


J  overtook  the  captain  at  a  village  wheore  be  hsd 
breakfast  prepared,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Cojutepeque,  until  within  two  days  the  temporary  eapi- 
ital,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  ci  a  small  extiaet 
volcano,  its  green  and  verdant  sides  broken  only  by  « 
winding  path,  and  on  the  top'a  fortress,  which  Morazan 
had  built  as  his  last  rallying-place,  to  die  under  the  flag 
of  the  Republic. 

The  next  day  at  one  o'ck>ak  we  reached  Ban  8alva>< 
dor.  Entering  by  a  fine  gate,  and  through  suburbs 
teemmg  with  fruit  and  flower  trees,  the  meanness  of  the 
houses  was  hardly  noticed.  Advancing,  we  saw  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  large  houses  with  their  fronts  cracked 
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ttftd  fallings  marks  of  the  eurthquakes  wbieli  had  bfokeft 
it  op  as  the  seat  of  gavefmnent^  and  almoet  depopula-^ 
ted  tiie  03^.  TUs  series  of  earthquakes  oonuneneed 
cm  the  third  of  the  psceadiiig  Ocstober  (the  same  day  o» 
whieh  I  sailed  for  tet  comitrj),  and  for  twenty  days  thfr 
eatth  ^was  tremnkyasy  Bomelimea  soAnrmg  fifteen  cir 
twenty  shocks  in  tweatywlbur  hoors^  and  one  so  seTere 
that,  as  Mr.  Chatfield  toU  me,  -a  hottlo  standing  in  hi» 
sUeping-room  was  thrown  down.  Most  of  the  infaahiy*' 
taHlf  abandoa^d  the  city,  aod  those  who  remained  slept 
uad«r  aoatting  m  tlir  courtyards  of  their  houses.  Ererj^ 
hoiise  was  more  or  less  injured ;  sofma  were  rendered 
utitonaQtable,  and,  many  were  thrown  d6wn»  Two  days 
belore,  the  ^iee-picsideDt  and  effieers  of  the  ^eden^ 
aSNi  Slate  Oovenunenls,  impdSed  by  the  crisb  of  th» 
tlnesi  had  returned  to  thetr  shattered  eapifiaL  It  waa 
about  one  o'clock,  intensely  hot,  and  there  waa  no* 
riMtde ;  the  stveetb  war«  solilary,  the  dooss  hnd  windowa 
of  the  boilses  etosed,  the  shops  around  4te  plaza  shnti; 
the  little  matted  tents  of  the  najket-wmnen-delBertedy  and 
die  mhabitants,' forgetting  earthquakes,  and  that  a  hosK 
tBe  army  wa^  meeehing  upon  diem^  w«re  taJtiDg  their 
noonday  siesta.  In  a  comer  of  the  plaaa  waa  a  barri- 
eado,  ecmstructed  with  trunks  of  trees,  rade  as  an  la^ 
^Ben  fortress,  and  forti&ed  with  cannon,  intended  as  the 
soene  of  the  last  effort  for  the  preserration  of  the  city. 
A  few  soldiers  were  asleep  under  the  corrides  of  the 
quartel,  and  a  sentiner  was  pedng  before  the  door. 
Inquiring  our  way  of  him,  we  turned  the  comer  of  the 
plaaa,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Don  Pedro  Negrete, 
at  thaft  time  acting  as  vice-consul  both  of  Bngland  and 
IVance^,  and  the  only  representative  at  the  eapital  of 
any  foreign  power. 
It  was  one  of  the  featmes  of  this  unhappy  reTolutien^ 
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that  the  Liberal  party,  before  the  friends  and  aopport* 
era  of  foreigners,  manifested  a  violent  feeling  against 
them,  particularly  the  English,  ostensibly  on  account 
of  their  occupation  of  the  miserable  little  Island  of  Ro« 
atan,  iii  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  press,  i.  e.,  a  little 
weekly  published  at  San  Salvador,  teemed  with  inflam- 
matory articles  against  los  Ingleses,  their  usurpation 
and  ambition,  and  their  unjust  design  of  adding  to 
their  extended  dominions  the  republic  of  Central 
America;  It  was  a  desperate  effort  to  sost^  a  par- 
ty menaced  with  destruction  by  rousing  the  nationiU 
prejudice  against  strangers.  A  development  of  this 
spirit  was  seen  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  San 
Salvador  and  Quezaltenango,  the  only  two  states  that 
sustained  the  Federal  Government,  by  which,  in  Au- 
gust preceding,  it  was  agreed  that  their  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  should  be  instructed  to  treat,  in 
preference  to  all  other  things,  upon  measures  to  be  ta^ 
ken  for  the  recovery  of  the  Island  of  Roatan ;  and  that 
no  production  of  English  soil  or  industry,  even  though 
it  came  under  the  flag  of  another  nation,  and  no  effect 
of  any  other  nation,  though  a  friendly  one,  if  it  came 
in  an  English  vessel,  should  be  admitted  into  the 
territory  until  England  restored  to  Central  America 
the  possession  of  that  island.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  were  wrong  in  putting  forth  their  claims  to 
this  island— 4he  English  flag  was  planted  upon  it  in  a 
very  summary  way— nor  that  they  were  wrong  in  rec- 
ommending the  only  means  in  their  power  to  redress 
what  they  considered  an  injury ;  for,  as  England  had 
not  declared  war  with  China,  it  would  have  been  rash 
for  the  states  of  San  Salvador  and  Los  Altos  to  involve 
themselves  in  hostilities  with  that  overgrown  power ; 
but  no  formal  complaint  was  ever  made,  and  no  nego- 
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tiation  proposed ;  and  on  the  publication  of  thi»  trea* 
ty,  which  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  British  consul  general,  con- 
sidered  disrespectful  and  injurious  to  ius  govemment, 
he  addressed  a  note  to  the  vice-president^  requesting  a 
categorical  answer  to  the  question  *' if  the  Federal 
Government  did  exist  or  not"  (precisely  what  I  was 
anxious  to  know) ;  to  which ,  he  received  no  answer. 
Afterward  Mr.  Chatfield  visited  Nicaragua,  and  the 
government  of  that  state  sent  him  a  communication,  re- 
questing his  mediatioif  in  settling  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  states  of  San  Salvador  and  Honduras,  then 
at  war,  and  through  him  the  guarantee  of  the  Queen  of 
England  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  any  treaty  made 
between  them.  Mr.  Chatfield,  in  his  answer,  referred 
to  his  letter  to  the  vice-president,  and  qK>ke  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  '^  so-called  Federal  Government.'' 
The  correspondence  was  published,  and  increased  the 
exasperation  against  Mr.  Chatfield  and  foreigners  gen- 
erally; they  were  denounced  as  instigators  and  sup- 
porters of  the  revolution ;  their  rights  and  privileges  as 
residents  discussed,  and  finally  the  injustice  of  their  en- 
joying the  protection  of  the  government !  without  con- 
tributing to  the  expenses  of  supporting  it.  The  result 
was,  that  on  the  levying  of  a  new  forced  loan,  foreign- 
ers were  included  in  the  liability,  and  a  peremptory  or- 
der was  issued,  requiring  them,  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay, 
to  leave  the  country  in  eight  days.  The  foreigners 
were  violently  exasperated.  There  were  not  more 
than  a  dozen  in  the  state,  and  most  of  them  being  en- 
gaged in  business  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to  leave, 
were  compelled  to  pay.  Two  or  three  who  wanted  to 
leave  before  walked  off,  and  called  themselves  mar- 
tyrs, threatened  the  vengeance  of  their  government, 
and  talked  of  the  arrival  of  a  British  ship-of-wax.  Mr. 
Vol.  II.— G  6 
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Kilgovr,  a  British  subject^  refused  to  paj;  The  au* 
thoritieahad  orders  to  giTehimhis  passport  to  ieaTathe 
state*  Don -Pedro  Negrete,  as  Tice-coiisiil  of  France, 
Encargado  de  la  Ingelterra,  presented  a  remonstrance. 
The  vice-president's  answer  (in  part  bnt  too  true),  as  it 
contains  the  grounds  of  the  law,  and  shows  the  state 
of  feeling  existing  at  the  time,  I  give  in  his  own  words : 

^'  Strangers  in  these  barbarous  countries,  as  they  call 
them,  ought  not  to  expect  to  have  the  advantage  of  be* 
ing  protected  in  dieir  property  without  cdding  the  goy* 
emment  in  it.  We  are  poor,  and  if,  in  any  of  the  con- 
vulsions which  are  so  firequent  in  new  countries  that 
have  hardly  begun  their  political  career,  strangers  suf* 
er  losses,  they  at  once  have  recourse  to  their  govern- 
ments, that  the  nations  in  which  they  come  to  speculate, 
not  without  knowledge  of  the  risks,  pay  them  double  or 
treble  of  what  they  have  lest.  This  is  imjust  in  every 
point  of  view,  when  they  do  not  care  with  a  slight  loan 
to  aid  the  government  i^  its  most  urgent  necessities* 
What  ought  the  government  to  do  ?  to  tell  them, '  Away 
with  you,  I  cannot  secure  your  pr<4>erty ;  or,  lend  me  a 
certain  sum  in  order  to  enable  me  to  secure  it.'  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  happens  that  a  strong  party  or  faetion, 
as  it  is  called,  prevails,  and  falls  upon  your'  property  the 
same  as  upon  the  property  of  the  sons  of  the  country  and 
the  public  rents,  and  you  complain  to  your  nation,  she 
comes  and  blockades  our  ports,  and  makes  the  poor  na- 
tion pay  a  thousand  per  cent." 

Mr.  Mercer,  a  French  merchant,  was  absent  at  the 
time  of  enforcing  the  contributions.  Don  Pedro  was 
his  agent  under  a  power  of  attorney,  and  had  charge  of 
his  goods,  and  refused  to  pay.  The  government  insist- 
ed; Don  Pedro  was  determined.  The  government 
sent  soldiers  to  Ins  house.     Don  Pedro  said  he  would 
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hoist  the  Fienoh  flag;  tne  chief  of  the  state  said  ho 
would  tear  it  dowa.  Don  Pedro  was  impvisoned  in  his 
own  honse,  his  family  excluded  from  him,  and  his  food 
handed  in  by  a  soldier,  until  a  friend  paid  the  money. 
Don  Pedro  •contended  that  the  majesty  of  France  was 
Tiblated  in  his  person ;  the  government  said  that  the 
proceedings  were  against  him  as  the  agent  of  Merceri 
and  not  as  Flrench  consul;  but  any  way,  consul  ov 
agent,  Don  Pedro's  body  bore  the  bnmt,  and  as  this 
took  place  but  two  days  before  our  arrival^  Don  Pedro 
was  still  in  bed  from  the  indisposition  brought  upon  him 
by  vexation  and  anxiety.  We  received  the  above, 
with  many  details,  from  Don  Pedro's  son,  as  an  apolo* 
gy  for  his  father's  absence,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
ravings  we  heard  in  the  adjoining  room. 

In  the  evening  I  called  upon  the  vice-president. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place  since  I  saw  him  at  Zon* 
zonate.  The  troops  of  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  routed  in  Honduras ;  Carrera  had  conquered  Quea> 
altenango,  garrisoned  it  with  his  own  soldiers,  destroy* 
ed  its  existence  as  a  separate  state,  and  annexed  it  to 
Goiatimala.  Ban  Salvador  stood  alone  in  support  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  Seiior  Vigil  had  risen^  with 
the  emergency.  The  chief  of  the  state,  a  bold-looking 
mulatto,  and  other  officers  of  the  government,  were 
with  him.  They  knew  that  the  Honduras  troops  were 
marching  upon  the  city,  had  reason  to  fear  they  would 
be  joined  by  those  of  Nicaragua,  but  they  were  not  dis» 
mayed ;  on  the  contrary,  all  showed  a  resolution  and 
energy  I  had  not  seen  before.  General  Morazan,  they 
said,  was  on  lus  march  against  Guatimala.  Tired  as 
they  were  of  war,  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  Senor 
Vigil  said,  had  risen  with  new  enthusiasm.  Volun- 
teers were  flocking  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  with  a  de* 
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tennination  that  wa&  imposiSg,  though  called  out  by 
civil  war,  he-  added  that  they  were  resolved  to  sustain 
the  Federation,  or  die  under  the  ruins  of  San  Salva- 
dor. It  was  the  first  time  my  feelings  had  been  at  all 
roused.  In  all  the  convulsions  of  the  timt  I  had  seen 
no  flash  of  heroism,  no  high  love  of  country.  Self- 
preservation  and  self-aggrandizement  were  the  ruling 
passions.  It  was  a  bloody  scramble  for  power  and 
place ;  and  sometimes,  as  I  rode  through  the  beautiful 
country,  and  saw  what  Providence  had  done  for  them, 
and  how  unthankful  they  were,  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  riddance  if  they  would  play  out  the  game  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  It  was  a  higher  tone  than  I  was  accus- 
tomed to,  when  the  chief  men  of  a  single  state,  with  an 
invading  army  at  their  door,  and  their  own  soldiers 
away,  expressed  the  stern  resolution  to  sustain  the  Fed- 
eration, or  die  under  the  ruins  of  the  capital.  But  they 
did  not  despair  of  the  Republic ;  the  Honduras  troops 
would  be  repulsed  at  San  Vicente,  and  General  Mora^ 
zan  would  take  Guatiraala.  The  whole  subject  of  the 
revolution  was  discussed,  and  the  conversation  was 
deeply  interesting  to  me,  for  I  regarded  it  as  touching 
matters  of  life  and  death.  I  could  not  compromise  them 
by  anything  I  might  say,  for  they  are  all  in  exile,  under 
sentence  of  death  if  they  return.  They  did  not  speak 
in  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  spirit  I  afterward  heard 
imputed  to  them  at  Guatimala,  but  they  spoke  with 
great  bitterness  of  gentlemen  whom  I  considered  per- 
sonal friends,  who,  they  said,  had  been  before  spared 
by  their  lenity ;  and  they  added,  in  tones  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood,  that  they  lyould  not  make  such  a 
mistake  again. 

In  the  midA  of  this  confusion,  where  was  my  gov- 
ernment ?    I  had  travelled  all  over  the  country,  led  on 
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by  a  glimmeriiig  light  shiniog  and  diaappearingt  and  I 
oould  not  oonceal  from  myself  that  the  crisis  of  my  fori 
tone  was  at  band*  AU  depended  upon  the  success  of 
Morazan's  expedition.  If  he  failed,  my  occupation  was 
gone ;  but  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  Republic  I  did  not 
despair.  In  ten  years  of  war  Morazan  had  never  been 
beaten ;  Carrera  would  not  dare  fight  him ;  GuatinuJa 
would  ftiU ;  the  moral  effect  would  be  felt  all  over  the 
country;  Quezaltenango  would  shake  off  its  chains; 
the  strong  minority  in  the  other  states  would  rise ;  tha 
flag  of  the  Republic  would  once  more  ware  triumphant* 
ly,  and  out  of  chaos  the  government  I  was  in  search 
of  would  appear. 

Nevertheleas,  I  was  not  so  sure  of  it  as  to  wait  qui* 
etly  till  it  came  to  me  at  San  Salvador.  The  result  was 
very  uncertain,  and  if  it  should  be  a  protracted  war,  I 
might  be  cut  off  from  Gu^timala,  without  any  opportu* 
nity  of  serving  my  country  by  diplomatic  arts,  and  pre* 
vented  from  prosecuting  other  objects  more  interesting 
than  the  uncertain  pursuit  in  which  I  was  then  engaged. 
The  design  which  the  c^tain  had  in  coming  up  to  San 
Salvador  had  failed ;  he  could  not  join  Morasan's  ex* 
pedition ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  a^  the  port,  was  anx* 
ious  to  see  Guatimala,  had  a  stock  of  jewelry  and  other ; 
things  which  he  might  dispose  of  there,  and  was  so  sure  < 
of  Morazan's  success  chat  he  determined  to  go  on  and 
pay  him  a  visit,  bjh^  have  the  benefits  of  bails  and  other 
r^ejoicings  attei>dant  upon  his  triumph. 

In  the  exeitemenx  and  alarm  of  the  place,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  procure  mules.  As  to  procuring  them  direct 
for  Guatimala,  it  was  impossible.  No  one  would  move 
on  that  road  until  the  result  of  Moraaan's  expediii(m 
was  known ;  and  even  to  get  them  for  Zonzonate  it  was 
to  wait  a  day.    That  day  I  intended  to  ab- 
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Street  myself  from  the  tumult  of  the'eitj  and  ascend  the 
Volcano  of  San  Salvador ;  but  the  next  morning  a  woman 
came  to  inform  us  that  one  of  our  men  had  been  taken 
by  a  pressgang  of  soldiers,  and  was  in  the  carcel.  We 
followed  her  to  the  place,  and,  being  invited  in  by  the 
officer  to  pick  out  our  man,  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  a  hundred  of  Vigil's  yolunteers,  of  every  grade  in  ap- 
pearance  and  character,  from  the  frightened  servant-boy 
torn  from  his  master's  door  to  the  worst  of  desperadoes ; 
some  asleep  on  the  ground,  some  smoking  stumps  of  ci- 
gars, some  sullen,  and  others  perfectly  reckless.  Two 
of  the  supreme  worst  did  me  the  honour  to  say  they 
liked  my  looks,  c^led  me  captain,  and  asked  me  to  take 
them  into  my  company.  Our  man  was  not  ambitiousy 
and  could  do  better  than  be  shot  at  for  a  billing  a  day ; 
but  we  could  not  take  him  out  without  an  order  from 
the  chief  of  the  state,  and  went  immediately  to  the  office 
of  the  government,  where  I  was  sorry  to  meet  Senor 
Vigil,  as  the  subject  of  my  visit  and  the  secrets  of  the 
prison  were  an  unfortunate  comment  upon  his  boasts  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  taking  up  arms.  With 
his  usual  courtesy,  however,  he  directed  the  proper  or- 
der to  be  made  out,  and  the  names  of  all  in  my  service 
to  be  sent  to  the  captains  of  the  different  pressgangs, 
with  orders  not  to  touch  them.  All  day  men  were 
caught  and  brought  in,  and  petty  officers  were  stationed 
along  the  street  drilling  them.  In  fbe  afternoon  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  General  Moraxan's  advanced 
guard  had  defeated  a  detachment  of  Carrara's  troops, 
and  that  he  was  marching  with  an  accession  of  forces 
upon  Guatimala.  A  feu  de  joie  vras  fired  in  the.  plaza, 
and  all  the  church  bells  rang  peals  of  victory. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  Senor  Vigil  again  and  alone 
He  was  confident  of  the  result.    The  Honduras  troops 
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would  be  repulsed  at  San  Vicente;  Morazan  would 
take  Guatimala.  He  urged  me  to  wait;  he  had  his 
preparations  all  made,  his  horses  ready,  and,  on  the  first 
notice  of  Morazan's  entry,  intended  to  go  up  to  Guati- 
mala  and  establish  that  city  once  more  as  the  capital. 
But  I  was  afraid  of  delay,  and  we  parted  to  meet  in 
Guatimala ;  but  we  never  met  again.  A  few  days  af* 
terward  he  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  is  now  in  exile, 
under  sentence  of  death  if  he  returns ;  the  party  that 
rules  Guatimala  is  heaping  opprobrium  upon  his  name ; 
but  in  the  recollection  of  my  hurried  tour  I  never  for- 
get him  who  had  the  unhappy  distinction  of  being  vice- 
president  of  the  Republic. 

I  did  not  receive  my  passport  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  though  I  had  given  directions  to  the  contrary,  the 
captain's  name  was  inserted.  We  had  edready  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  our  movements.  He 
was  not  so  bent  as  I  was  upon  pushing  on  to  Guati- 
mala, and  besides,  I  did  not  consider  it  right,  in  an 
official  passport,  to  have  the  name  of  a  partisan.  Ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment House  to  have  it  altered.  The  separate  passports 
were  just  handed  to  me  when  I  heard  a  clatter  in  the 
streets,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  horsemen  galloped  into 
the  courtyard,  covered  with  sweat  and  dust,  among 
whom  I  recognised  Colonel  Hoyas,  with  his  noble 
horse,  so  broken  that  I  did  not  know  him.  They  had 
ridden  all  night.  The  Honduras  troops  had  taken  Sao 
Miguel  and  San  Vicente,  and  were  then  marching  upon 
San  Salvador.  If  not  repulsed  at  Cojutepeque,  that 
day  they  .would  be  upon  the  capital.  For  four  days 
I  had  been  running  before  these  troops,  and  now,  by  a 
strange  caprice,  at  the  prospect  of  actual  collision,  I  re« 
gretted  that  my  arrangements  were  so  £u  advanced, 
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and  that  I  had  no  necessity  for  remaining.  I  had  a 
strong  curiosity  to  see  a  city  taken  by  assault,  but,  un- 
fortunately, I  had  not  the  least  possible  excuse.  I  had 
my  passport  in  my  hand  and  my  mtdes  were  ready. 
Nevertheless,  before  I  reached  Don  Pedro's  house  I 
determined  to  remain.  The  captain  had  his  sword  and 
spurs  on,  and  was  only  waiting  for  me.  I  told  him  the 
news,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  thankfulness 
that  we  were  all  ready,  and  mounted  immediately.  I 
added  that  I  intended  to  remain.  He  refused ;  said 
that  he  knew  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  people 
better  than  I  did,  and  did  not  wish  to  see  an  affair 
without  having  a  hand  in  it.  I  replied,  and  after  a 
short  controversy,  the  result  was  as  usual  between  two 
obstinate  men :  I  would  not  go  and  he  would  not  stay. 
I  sent  my  luggage-mules  and  servants  under  his  charge, 
and  he  rode  off,  to  stop  for  me  at  a  hacienda  on  the 
road,  while  I  unsaddled  my  horse  and  gave  him  an- 
other mess  of  corn. 

In  the  mean  time  the  news  had  spread,  and  great  ex- 
cntement  prevailed  in  the  city.  Here  there  was  no 
thought  of  flight ;  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  general* 
The  impressed  soldiers  were  brought  out  from  the  pris- 
ons and  furnished  with  arms,  and  drums  beat  through 
the  streets  for  volunteers.  On  my  return  from  the  Gov- 
ernment House  I  noticed  a  tailor  on  his  board  at  work ; 
when  I  passed  again  his  horse  was  at  the  door,  his  sob- 
bing wife  was  putting  pistols  in  his  holsters,  and  he  was 
fastening  on  his  spurs.  Afterward  I  saw  him  mounted 
before  the  quartel,  receiving  a  lance  with  a  red  flag, 
and  then  galloping  off  to  take  his  place  in  the  line.  In 
two  hours,  all  that  the  impoverished  city  could  do 
was  done.  Vigil,  the  chief  of  the  state,  clerks,  and 
household  servants,  were  prq)aring  for  the  last  «trug» 
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gle.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  city  was  as  still  as  death. 
I  lounged  on  the  shady  side  of  the  plaza,  and  the 
quiet  was  fearful.  At  two  o'clock  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived that  the  troops  of  San  Vicente  had  fallen  back 
upon  Cojutepeque,  and  that  the  Honduras  troops  had 
not  yet  come  up.  An  order  was  immediately  issued  to 
make  this  the  rallying-place,  and  to  send  thither  the 
mustering  of  the  city.  About  two  hundred  lancers  set 
off  irom  the  plaza  with  a  feeble  shout,  under  a  burning 
sun,  and  I  returned  to  the  house.  The  commotion  sub- 
sided ;  my  excitement  died  away,  and  I  regretted  that 
I  had  not  set  out  with  the  captain,  when,  to  my  surprise, 
he  rode  into  the  courtyard.  On  the  road  he  thought 
that  he  had  left  me  in  the  lurch,  and  that,  as  a  travel- 
ling companion,  he  ought  to  have  remained  with  me. 
I  had  no  such  idea,  but  I  was  glad  of  his  return,  and 
mounted,  and  left  my  capital  to  its  fate,  even  yet  uncer- 
tain whether  I  had  any  government.  \ 
Vol.  n,— H 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CMtrflmtioBi.— El  Bannoo  de  Ou«rtnMl.*-Vokvio  of  Istlea— DtpTOd*^^"*  ^ 
Rmcoq.— ZoDXOoate.— News  firom  Oaatimala.— Jooniej  0<nitiDiia4.— Agninl- 
ca—Apeneea.— Mountain  of  Agoachapa.— Sobtemneaii  Firea.— Agoachapa.— 
DefiMl  of  MonaB.— Confoahm  and  T«nr. 

The  captain  bad  given  me  a  hint  in  a  led  horse  which 
he  kept  for  emergencies,  and  I  had  bought  one  of  an 
officer  of  Oeneral  Morazan,  who  sold  him  because  he 
would  not  stand  fire,  and  recommended  him  for  a  way 
he  had  of  carrying  his  rider  out, of  the  reach  of  bullets* 
At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  we  reached  a  hacien- 
da where  our  men  were  waiting  for  us  with  the  luggage. 
It  was  occupied  by  a  miserable  old  man  alone,  with  a 
large  swelling  under  his  throat,  very  common  all  through 
this  country,  the  same  as  is  seen  among  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland.  While  the  men  were  reloading,  we 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  lancers 
galloped  up  to  the  fence ;  and  the  leader,  a  dark,  stem, 
but  respectable-looking  man  about  forty,  in  a  deep  voice, 
called  to  the  old  man  to  get  ready  and  mount ;  the  time 
had  come,  he  said,  when  every  man  must  fight  for  his 
country ;  if  they  had  done  so  before,  their  own  ships 
would  be  floating  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and 
they  would  not  now  be  at  the  mercy  of  strangers  and 
enemies.  Altogether  the  speech  was  a  good  one,  and 
would  have  done  for  a  fourth  of  July  oration  or  a  war^ 
meeting  at  home ;  but  made  firom  the  back  of  a  horse 
by  a  powerful  man,  well  armed,  and  with  twenty  lan- 
cers at  his  heels,  it  was  not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  the 
"  strangers"  for  whom  it  was  intended.  Real]|'  I  re- 
spected  the  man's  energy,  but  his  expression  and  man- 
ner precluded  all  courtesies ;  and  though  he  looked  at 
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118  for  «n  aniiwer,  we  said  nothing.  The  old  maa  an- 
swered that  he  was  too  old  to  fight,  and  the  officer  told 
Urn  then  to  help  others  to  do  so,  and  to  contribute  his 
horses  or  mules.  This  touched  vb  again ;  and  takmg 
ours  apart,  we  left  eiqposed  and  alone  an  object  more 
nli^erable  as  a  beast  than  his  owner  was  as  a  man. 
The  old  man  said  this  was  his  all.  The  officer,  look* 
ing  as  if  he  would  like  a  pretext  for  seizing  ora-s,  told 
him  to  give  her  up ;  and  the  old  man,  slowly  untying  her, 
without  a  w(^  led  her  to  the  fence,  and  handed  Ae 
halter  across  to  one  of  the  lancers.  They  laughed  as 
they  received  the  old  maa's  all,  and  pricking  the  mule 
with  their  lances,  galloped  off  in  search  of  more  ^*  con- 
tributions." 

Unluckily,  ihej  continued  on  our  road,  and  we  fear«- 
ed  that  parties  w«re  scouring  the  whole  country  to  Zon- 
Bonate.  This  brought  to  mind  a  matter  that  gav«  us 
much  uneasiness.  As  the  mail-routes  were  all  broken 
up,  and  there  was  no  travelling,  I  was  made  letter-car- 
rier all  the  way  from  Nicaragua,  I  had  suffered  so 
much  anxiety  from  not  receiving  any  letters  myself,  that 
I  was  glad  to  serve  any  one  that  adced  me ;  but  I  had 
been  treated  with  great  frankness  by  the  '^  party''  at 
San  Salvador,  and  was  resolved  not  to  be  the  means  of 
communicating  anything  to  their  enemies ;  and  with  this 
view,  always  asked  whether  the  letters  contained  any 
political  information,  never  taking  them  until  assured 
that  they  did  not.  But  many  of  them  were  to  Mr. 
Qiatfield  and  the  other  Ingleses  in  Onatimala.  There 
was  a  most  bitter  feeling  againi^t  Mr.  Chatfield,  and  the 
rudeness  of  this  really  respectable4ooking  man  gave  us 
some  idea  of  the  exasperation  against  foreigners  gener- 
ally ;  aAd  as  they  were  identified  in  the  revolution,  the 
directi<Hi8  alone  might  expose  us  to  danger  with  any 
band  of  infuriated  partisans  who  might  take  it  into  their 
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beads  to  search  us  on  the  road.  If  I  had  had  a  safe  op» 
portonity,  I  should  have  sent  them  back  to  San  Salvador. 
I  could  not  intrust  them  with  the  old  maUi  and  we  de« 
liberated  whether  it  was  not  better  to  return,  and  wait 
the  crisis  at  the  capital ;  but  we  thought  it  an  object  to 
get  near  the  coast,  and  perhaps  within  reach  of  a  vessel, 
and  determined  to  continue.  In  about  an  hour  we  pass- 
ed the  same  party  dismounted,  at  some  distance  from  the 
road,  before  the  door  of  a  large  hacienda,  with  some  of 
the  men  inside,  and,  fortunately,  so  far  off  that,  though 
we  heard  them  hallooing  at  us,  we  could  not  understand 
what  they  said.  Soon  after  we  descended  a  wild  mount- 
ain-pass, and  entered  El  Baranco  de  Guaramal,  a  nar- 
row opening,  with  high  perpendicular  sides,  covered 
with  bushes,  wild  flowers,  and  moss,  and  roofed  over 
by  branches  of  large  trees,  which  crossed  each  other 
from  the  opposite  banks.  A  large  stream  forced  its  way 
through  the  ravine,  broken  by  trunks  of  trees  and  huge 
stones.  For  half  a  league  our  road  lay  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream)  knee-deep  for  the  mules.  In  one  place,  on 
the  right-hand  side,  a  beautiful  cascade  precipitated  it- 
self from  the  top  of  the  bank  almost  across  the  ravine. 
A  little  before  dark,  in  a  grassy  recess  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank,  a  pig-merchant  had  encamped  for  the  night.  His 
pigs  were  harnessed  with  straps  and  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
his  wife  was  cooking  supper ;  and  when  we  told  him  of 
the  foraging  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  ravine,  he 
trembled  for  his  pigs.  Some  time  after  dark  we  reach- 
ed the  hacienda  of  Guaramal.  There  was  plenty  of  sa- 
cate  in  an  adjoining  fifeld,  but  we  could  not  get  any 
one  to  cut  it.  The  major-domo  was  an  old  man,  and 
the  workmen  were  afraid  of  snakes.  Bating  this, 
however,  we  fared  well,  and  had  wooden  bedsfeads  to 
sleep  on ;  and  in  one  comer  was  a  small  space  parti- 
tioned off  for  the  major-domo  and  his  wife. 
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Before  daylight  we  were  in  the  saddle^  and  rode 
tfll  eleven,  when  we  stopped  at  a  small  village  to  feed 
our  mules  and  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  At  three  we 
started.  Toward  evening  I  heard  once  more  the  deep' 
rumbling  noise  of  the  Vokano  of  Izalco,  sounding  like 
distant  thunder.  We  passed  along  its  base,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  same  house  at  which  I  had  put  up  on  my 
visit  to  the  volcano.  The  place  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect anarchy  and  misrule.  Sinc^  my  departure,  Rascon, 
rendered  more  daring  by  the  abject  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, had  entered  Zonzonate,  robbed  the  custom- 
house again,  laid  contributions  upon  some  of  the  citi- 
ssens,  thence  marched  to  Izalco,  and  quartered  his 
whole  band  upon  the  town.  Unexpectedly,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  night  by  a  party  of  Morazan's  soldiers ;  he 
hiihself  escaped  in  his  shirt,  but  nineteen  of  his  men 
were  killed  and  his  band  broken  up.  Lately  the  sol- 
diers were  called  ofF  to  join  Morazan's  expedition,  and 
the  dispersed  band  emerged  from  their  hiding-places. 
Some  were  then  living  publicly  in  the  town,  perfectly ' 
lawless ;  had  threatened  to  kill  the  alcalde  if  he  attempt- 
ed to  disturb  them,  and  kept  the  town  in  a  state  of  ter- 
ror. Among  those  who  reappeared  I  was  told  there  was 
a  young  American  del  Norte,  whom  I  recognised,  from 
the  description^  as  Jemmy,  whom  I  had  put  on  board 
his  ship  at  Acajutla.  He  and  the  other  American  had 
deserted,  and  attempted  to  ctoss  over  to  the  Atlantic  on 
foot.  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  Rascon's  band  and 
joined  them.  The  other  man  was  killed  at  the  time  of 
the  rout,  but  Jemmy  escaped.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
that  Jemmy,  by  his  manners  and  good  conduct,  had 
made  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  ladies  of  Izalco. 
He  remained  only  three  days,  and  whither  he  had  gon^  , 
no  one  knew. 
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While  listeiuiig  to  this  account  we  heard  a  noie^  in 
the  street,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  a  man  qd 
the  groond,  and  another  striking  at  him  with  a  white 
club,  which  by  the  moonlight  looked  Uke  the  blade  of 
a  broadsword  or  machete.  A  crowd  gathered,  mostly 
of  women,  who  endeavoaved  to  keep  him  off;  but  he 
struck  among  them  with  blows  that  would  haTe  killed 
the  man  if  they  had  hit  hixQ.  He  was  one  of  the  Rai^ 
con  gangi  a  native  of  the  town,  and  known  from  boy* 
hood  as  a  bad  fellow.  All  called  him  by  name,  and^ 
more  by  entreaties  than  force,  made  him  desist.  .  As  h^ 
walked  off  with  several  of  his  companions,  he  said  that 
the  man  was  a  spy  of  Morazan,  and  the  next  time  h^ 
met  him  he  would  kill  him.  The  poor  feUow  waa 
senseless ;  and  as  the  women  raised  up  his  head,  we 
saw  with  horror  hairs  white  as.  snow,  and  the  lace  of  a 
man  of  seventy.  He  was  all  in  rags^  and  they  told  us 
that  he  t^as  a  beggar  and  crazy ;  that  he  had  given  no 
provocation  whatever ;  bat  the  young  scoundrel,  in  pass- 
ing, happened  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  calling 
him  a  spy  of  Morazan,  knocked  him  down  with  his  club. 
Very  soon  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  women  re- 
mained to  take  care  o(  the  old  man.  These  were 
times  which  required  the  natural  charity  of  woman  to 
be  aided  by  supernatural  strength.  Every  woman 
dreaded  that  her  husband,  son,  or  brother  should  crosa 
the  street  at  night,  for  fear  of  quarrels  and  worse  weap- 
ons than  clubs ;  and  we  saw  five  women,  one  with  a 
candle,  without  a  single  man  or  boy  to  help  t^em,  sup- 
port the  old  man  across  the  street,  and  set  him  up  with 
his  back  against  the  side  of  the  house.  Afterward  a 
woman  came  to  the  door  and  called  to  the  woman 
in  our  house,  that  if  the  young  man  passed  again  he 
would  kill  him ;  and  they  went  out  again  with  a  can* 
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dl^i  MSnri^d  him  into  the  ootfrty^d  of  a  house,  and 
i<^oked  the  door.  The  reader  will  perhaps  cry  shame 
upon  ui^  but  W6  went  out  -once  aiid  were  urged  to  re- 
tke^  and  two  men  w^e  standing  at  the  window  all 
the  time.  It  was  natural  to  wish  to  break  the  head  of 
th<e  young  man,  but  it  wtiis  natural  also  to  avoid  bring- 
ing upon  ourselves  a  gang  which,  thou^  broken,  was 
irtrong  enough  to  laugh  at  die  authorities  of  the  town, 
ttnd  to  waylay  us  in  the  wild  road  we  had  to  pass, 
^'ere  was  one  ominous  circumstance  in  the  affair :  that 
in  a  town  in  the  Stat6  di  San  Salva<](or,  a  man  dared 
threaten  ptiblicly  to  kili  another  because  he  was  a  par- 
tisan of  MoraSEG^)  showed  a  disaffection  in  that  Btate 
which  surprised  m^  more  than  anything  I  had  yet  en- 
"coniitered.  Our  men  wer6  afiraid  to  take  the  mules  to 
water,  and  it  Was  indispensable  for  them  to  drink. 
We  w^re  cautioned  against  going  with  them ;  and  at 
length,  upon  our-  standing  in  the  doorway  ready  to 
go  to  their  assistance,  they  set  off  with  loaded  pistols. 
When  I  passed  tbough  Izalco  before  it  was  a  tranquil 
place. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  started,  arrived  at  Zonzonate 
before  breakfast,  and  rode  to  the  house  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Da  Nouvelle.  It  was  exactly  two  months  since 
I  left  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  my  voyage  on  the 
Pacific  and  sickness  at  Cosfia  Rica,  I  had  not  had  a 
day  of  r^ose. 

I  was  now  within  fou^  days  of  Guatimala,  but  the 
difficulty  of  goii^  on  was  greater  than  ever.  The  cap- 
tain could  procure  no  mulegr.  No  intelligence  had  been 
received  of  Morazan's  movements ;  intercourse  was  en- 
tirely broken  off,  business  at  a  stand,  and  the  people 
anxiously  waiting  for  news  from  Guatimala.  Nobody 
would  set  out  on  that  road.    I  was  very  much  distress-* 
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ed.  My  engagement  with  Mx.  Catherwood  was  for  a 
specific  time ;  the  rainy  season  was  coming  on,  and  by 
the  lods  of  a  month  I  should  be  prevented  visiting  Pa- 
lenque.  I  c6nsidered  it  actually  safer  to  pass  through 
while  all  was  in  this  state  of  .suspense^  than  after  the 
floodgates  of  war  were  opened.  Rascon's  band  had 
prevented  my  passing  the  road  before,  and'  other  Raft- 
cons  might  spring  up.  The  captain  had  not  the  same 
inducement  to  push  ahead  that  I  had.  I  had  no  idea  ol 
incurring  any  unnecessary  risk,  and  on  the  road  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  at  any  time  in  putting  i^urs  to 
my  horse;  but,  on  deliberate  consideration,  my  mind 
was  so  fully  made  up  that  I  determined  to  procure  a 
.guide  at  any  price,  and  set  out  alone. 

In  the  tnidst  of  my  perplexity,  a  tall,  thin,  gaunt«look- 
ing  Spaniard,  whose  name  was  Don  Satumino  Tinocha, 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  a  merchant  from  Costa  Rica, 
so  far  on  his  way  to  Guatimaki,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
his  friends  rather  than  his  own  judgment,  had  been  al- 
ready waiting  a  week  at  Zonzonate.  He  was  exactly 
in  the  humour  to  suit  me,  very  anxious  to  reach  Guati« 
mala ;  and  his  views  and  (pinions  were  just  the  same  as 
mine.  The  captain  was  indifferent,  and,  at  all  events, 
could  not  go  unless  he  could  procure  mules.  I  told  Don 
Saturnino  that  I  would  go  at  all  events,  and  he  under- 
took to  provide  for  the  captain.  In  the  evening  he  re- 
turned, with  intelligence  that  he  had  scoured  the  town 
and  could  not  procure  a  single  mule,  but  he  offered  to 
leave  two  of  his  own  cargoes  and  take  the  captain's,  or 
to  seU  him  two  of  his  mules.  I  offered  to  lend  him  my 
horse  or  macho,  and  the  matter  was  arranged. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war-riunours,  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  was  one  of  the  most  quiet  I  passed  in  Cen- 
tral America.    It  was  at  the  hacienda  of  Dr.  Drivin, 
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about  a  league  from  Zon^onate.  This  was  one  of  the 
finest  haciendas  in  the  country.  The  doctoir  had  import^ 
ed  a  latge  steam  engine,  which  was  not  jet  set  up,  and 
was  preparing  to  manufticture  sugar  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  any  other  planter  in  the  country.  He  was  from 
the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  and,  before  sitting  down  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place,  had  travelled  extensirely  in  Eu« 
rope'  and  all  the  West  India  Islands,  and  knew  Amer* 
ica  from  Halifax  to  Cape  Horn ;  but  surprised  me  by 
saying  tl^at  he  looked  forward  to  a  cottage  in  Morristown, 
New-Jersey,  as  the  consummation  of  his  wishes.  I 
learned  from  him  that. Jemmy,  after  bis  disappearance 
fr6m  Izalco,  had  straggled  to  his  hacienda  in  wretched 
condition  and  sick  of  campaigning,  and  was  then  at  the 
port  on  board  the  Cosmopolita,  bound' for  Peru. 

On  our  return  to  ZonziHiate  we  were  again  in  the 
midst  of  tumult.  Two  of  Captain  D' Yriarte's  passen- 
gers  f(Mr  Guayaquil,  whom  he  had  given  up,  arrived  that 
evening  direct  from  Guatimala,  and  reported  that  Car^- 
rera,  with  two  thousand  men,  had  left  the  city  at  the 
same  time  with  them  to  m^ch  upon  San  Salvador.  Car^ 
rera  knew  nothing  of  M oraean's  approach ;  his  troops 
were  a  disorderly  and  tumultuous  mass ;  and  three 
leagues  from  the  city,  when  they  halted,  the  horses 
were  already  tired*.  Here  our  informants  slipped  away, 
and  three  hours  afterward  met  Morazan's  army,  in 
good  order,  marching  single  fil^,  with  Mor^ksan  himself 
at  their  head,  he  and  all  his  cavalry  dismounted  and 
leading  their  horses,  which  were  fresh  and  ready  for 
immediate  action.  Morazan  stopped  them,  and  made 
them  show  their  passports  and  letters,  and  tb<3y  told  him 
of  the  sally  of  Carrera's  army,  and  its  condition;  and 
we  all  formed  the  conclusion  that  Morazan  had  attacked 
them  the  same  day,  defeated  them,  and  was  then  in 
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poBsessioa  of  Guatimala.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consid- 
ered the  news  favourable  to  us,  as  his  first  business 
would  be  to  make  the  roads  secure. 

At  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  again  in 
the  saddle.  A  stream  of  fire  was  rolling  down  the  Vol- 
cano of  Izalco,  bright,  but  paler  by  the  moonlight.  .  The 
road  was  good,  for  two  leagues,  when  we  reached  the 
Indian  village  of  Aguisalco.  Our  mules  were  overload- 
ed, and  one  of  Don  Saturnino^s  gave  out  entirely.  We 
tried  to  procure  others  or  Indian  carriers,  but  no  one 
would  move  from  home.  Don  Saturnino  loaded  his 
saddle-mule,  and  walked ;  and  if  it  had  90t  been  for 
his  indefatigable  perseverance,  we  should  have  been 
compelled  to  stop. 

At  onje  o'clock  we  reached  Apeneca,  and  rode  up  to 
one  of  the  best  houses,  where  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
undertook  to  give  us  breakfast.  Our  mules  presented 
a  piteous  spectacle.  Mine,  which  had  carried  my  light 
luggage  like  a  feather  all  the  way  from  La  Union,  had 
gone  on  with  admirable  steadiness  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  but  when  we  stopped  she  trembled  in  every  limb, 
and  before  the  cargo  was  removed  I  expected  to  see  her 
fall.  Nicolas  and  the  muleteer  said  she  would  certainly 
die,  and  the  faithful  brute  seemed  to  look,  at  me  re- 
proachfully for  having  suffered  so  heavy  a  load  to  be  put 
upon  her  back.  I  tried  to  buy  or  hire  another,  but  ail 
were  removed  one  or  two  days'  journey  out  of  the  line 
of  march  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  on  to  Aguachapa  and 
endeavour  to  have  oth^r  mules  ready  early  the  next 
morning;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  captain  conceived 
some  suspicions  of  the  old  man  and  woman,  and  re- 
solved not  to  remain  that  night  in  the  village.  Fortu- 
nately, my  mule  revived  and  began  to  eat.    Don  Sat 
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vniiiio  repeated  his  'sta  buenoi  with  which  he  had 
cheered  us  through  all  the  perplexities  of  the  day,  and 
we  deterznined  to  set  out  again.  Neither  of  us  had  any 
luggage  he  was  willing  to  leave,  for -in  all  prol>ability 
he  would  never  see  it  again.  We  loaded  our  saddle* 
beasts  and  walked.  Immediately  .on  leaving  the  village 
we  commenced  ascending  the  mountain  of  Aguaphapa, 
the  longest  and  worst  in  the  whole  road,  in  the  wet  sea- 
son requiring  two  days  to  cross  it.  A  steep  pitch  at 
the  beginning  made  me  tremble  for  the  result.  The  as- 
cent was  about  three  miles,  and  on  the.  very  crest,  im- 
bowered  among  the  trees,  was  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  country  back  to  the 
village^  and  on  the  other  side,  of  the  slope  of  the  mount- 
ain to  the  plain  of  Aguachapa.  The  clink  of  the  ham- 
mer and  the  sight  <^  a  smith's  grimed  face  seemed  a 
profanation  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene.  Here  our  dif- 
ficulties, were  over ;  the  rest  of  our  road  was  down  hill. 
The  road  lay  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  On  our 
right  we  looked  down  the  perpendicular  side  to  a  plain 
twa  thousand:  feet  below  us ;  and  in  front,  on  another 
part  of  the  same .  plain,  were  *  the  lake  and  town  of 
Aguachapa.  Instead  of  goidg  direct  to  the  town,  we 
turned  round  tl;ie  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  came  into 
a  field  smoking  with  hot  springs.  The  ground  was 
incrusted  ^ith  sulphur,  and  dried  and  baked  by  sub- 
terranean fires.  In  some  places  were  large  orifices, 
from  which  steam  rushed  out  violently  and  with  noise, 
and  in  others  large  pools  or  lakes,  one  of  them  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  of  dark  brown 
water,  boiling  with  monstrous  bubbles  three  or  four  feet; 
high,  which  Homer  might  have  made  the  head-waters 
of  Acheron.  All  around,  for  a  great  extent,  the  earth 
was  iix  a  state  of  combustion,  burning  our  boots  and 
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frightening  the  horses,  and  we  were  obliged  to  be  caxe- 
ful  to  keep  the  horses  from  falling  through.  At  0ome 
distance  was  a  stream  of  sulphqr-water,  which  we  fol- 
lowed .  up  to  a  broad  basin,  made  a  dam  with  stones 
and  bushes^  and  bad  a  most  refreshing  warm  bath. 

It  was  nearly  daxk  when  we  entered  the  town,  the 
frontier  of  the  state  and  the  outpost  of  danger.  All 
were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  news  from  Guati- 
mala.  Riding  through  the  plaza,  we  saw  a  new  corps 
of  about  two  hundred  *<  patriot  soldiers,' '  uniformed  and 
equipped,  at  eTening.drill,  wbich  was  a  guarantee  against 
the  turbulence  we  had  seen  in  Izalco.  Colonel  Angou« 
la,  the  commandant,  was  the  same  who  had  broken  up 
the  band  of  Rascon.  Every  one  we  met  was  astonish- 
ed  at  our  purpose  of  going  on  to  Ouatimala,  and  it  was 
vexatious  and  discouraging  to  have  ominous  cautions 
perpetually  dinned  into  our  ears.  We  rode  to  the  house 
of  the  widow  Padilla,  a  friend  of  Don  S^tumino,  whom 
we  found  in  great  alSiction.  Her  eldest  son,  on  a  visit 
to  Guatirhala  on  business,  with  a  regular  passport,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  by  Carrera,  and  had  then  been 
a  month  in  confinement ;  and  she  had  just  learned,  what 
had  been  concealed  from  her,  that  the  other  son,  a  young 
man  ju^t  twenty-one,  had  joined  Morazan's  expedition. 
Our  purpose  of  going  to  Ouatimala  opened  the  fountain 
of  her  sorrows.  She  mourned  for  her  sons,  but  the  case 
of  the  younger  seemed  to  give  her  most  distress.  She 
mourned  that  he  had  become  a  soldier ;  she  had  seen 
so  much  of  the  horrors  of  war ;  and,  as  if  speaking  of  a 
truant  boy,  begged  us  to  urge  General  Morazan  to  send 
him  home«  She  was  still  in  black  for  their  father,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  General  Morazan,  and  had, 
besides,  three  daughters,  all  young  women,  the  eldest 
hot  more  than  twenty*three,  married  to  Colonel  Molinai 
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the  second  in  comon&nd;  all  were  celebrated  in  that 
country  for  their  beauty;  and  thou^  the  circum- 
stances of  the.  night  prevented  my  seeing  much  of 
them,  X  looked  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  lady^ 
like  and  interesting  timily  groups  I  had  seen  in  the 
country. 

Our  first  inquiry  was  for  mtdes.  Colonel  Molina,  the 
son-in-law,  after  endeavouring  to  dissuade  us  from  con- 
tinuing, sent  out  to  i^ake  inquiries,  and  the  result  was 
that  there  were  none  to  hire,  but  there  was  a  mail  who 
had  two  to  sell,  and  who  promised  to  bring  them  early 
in  the  morning.  We  had  yexations  enough  without  add- 
ing any  between  ourselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  cap- 
tain and  Don  Saturnine  had  an  angry  quarrel,  growing 
out  of  die  breaking  down  of  the  mules.  I  was  'appeal- 
ed to  by  both,  and  in  trying  to  keep  the  peace  came 
near  having  both  upon  me.  The  dispute  Was  so  violent 
that  none  of  the  female  part  of  the  family  appeared  in 
the  sala,  and  i^Hhile  it  was  pending  Colonel  Molina  was 
called  off  by  a  message  from  the  commandant.  In  half 
an  hour  he  returned,  and  told- Us  that  two  soldiers  hjetd 
jusit  entered  the  town,  who  reported  that  Morazan  had 
been  defeated  in  his  attack  on  Guatimala,  and  his  whole 
army  routed  and  cut  to  pieces ;  that  he  himself,  with 
fifteen  dragoons,  was  escaping  by  the;  way  of  the  coast, 
and  the  whole  of  Carreta's  army  was. in  full  pursuit. 
The  soldiers  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  deserters,  but 
they  were  recognised  by  some  of  the  town's  people; 
and  after  a  careful  examination  and  calculation  of  the 
lapse  of  time  since  the  last  intelligence,  the  news  was 
believed  to  be  true.  The  consternation  it  created  in 
our  little  household  cannot  be  described.  Morazan's 
defeat  was  the. death-knell  of  sons  and  brothers.    It 
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wts  not  a  moment  fot  straagers  to  offer  idle  consok- 
tion,  and  we  withdrew. 

Our  own  plans  were  undettied ;  the  very  dangem  I 
feared  had  happened ;  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  kept 
together  in  masses,  were  disbanded  to  sweep  every  road 
in  the  country  with  the'  ferocity  of  partisan  war.  But 
for  the  night  we  could  do  nothing*  Our  men  were  al- 
ready asleep,  and,  not  without  apprehensions,  the  captain 
and  I  retired  to  a  room  opening  npon  the  courtyard. 
Don  Saturnino  wrapped  himself  in  his  poncha  and  lay 
down  under  the  corridor* 

None  of  tjb  vndressed,  but  the  fatigue  of  the  day  had 
been  so  great  that  I  soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 
At  •  one  o'clock  we  were  roused  by  Colonel  Molina 
shouting  in  the  doorway  "  Lfii  gente  vienne  !'*  "  Thfe 
people  are  coming!''  Hid  sword  glittered,  his  spurs 
rattled)  and  by  the  moonlight  I  saw  men  saddling  horses 
in  the  courtyard.  We  sprang  up  in  a  moment,  and  he 
told  us  to  save  ourselves ;  "  la  gente"  were  coming, 
and  within  two  hours'  march  of  the  town.  My  first 
question  was,  What  had  become  of  the  soldiers  ?  They 
were  already  marching  out ;  everybody  was  preparing 
to  fly ;  he  intended  to  escort  the  ladies  to  a  hiding- 
place  in  the  mountains,  and  then  to  overtake  the  sol- 
diers. I  must  confess  that  my  first  thought  was  ^^  devil 
take  the  hindmost,"  and  I  ordered  Nicolas,  who  was 
fairly  blubbering  with  frightj  to  saddle  for  a  start.  The 
captain,  however,  objected,  insisting  that  to  fly  would 
be  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  fugitives ;  and  if  we 
were  overtaken  with  them  we  should  certainly  be  mas- 
sacred. Don  Saturnino  proposed  to  set  out  on  our 
journey,  and  go  straight  on  to  a  hacienda  two  leagues 
beyond  ;  if  we  met  them  on  the  road  we  would  appear 
as  travellers ;  in  their  hurry  they  would  let  us  pass ; 
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geaeral  fiadcing  and  pdundei  oi  the  town.  I  approved 
of  this  suggestion ;  the  fact  is^  I  was  £6r  anything  that 
pat  us  on  horseback;  but  the  captain  again  o{q>osed  it 
violently.  .  UMuckily,  he  had  fo\ir  larger  heavy  trunks 
containing  jewelry  and  other  valuables,  and  no  ^ules 
to  carry  them*  I  made  a  hurried  but  feeling  commeilt 
upon  the  Qoxnporative  value  of  life  and  property;  but 
the  captain  said  that  all  he  was  worth,  in  Ibe  world  was 
in  those  trunks;  be.  would  not  leave  them;  ha  would 
not  risk  them  on  the  road;  he  would  defend  them  a» 
long  as  he  had  life ;  and,  taking  them  up  one  by  one 
ftom  the  corridor,  he  piled  them,  inside  of  oiir  little 
sleeping«room, -shut  tiie  do<^>  and  swore  that  ^nobody 
should  get  .ii^to  them'  without  passing  over  his  dead 
body.  Now  I,  fer  my  own  paart,  would  have  taken  a 
quiet  stripping^  and  by  no  meana  approved  thia  desper- 
ate purpose  of  the, captain's.  The  fact  is,  I  was  very  ' 
differently  situated  from  him.  My  property  Was  chiefly 
in  horseflesh  and  mij|leflesh>  at  the  moment  the  most  desi«> 
Table  thing  in  which  money  could  be  invested ;  and  with 
two  hours'  start,  I  would  have  defied  all  the  Caohure- 
cds  in  Guatimala  to  catdi  me.  -  But  the  captain's  deter- 
minatioA  put  an  end  to  all  thoughts  of  testing  the  sound- 
ness of  my  investment ;  and  perhaps,  at  all  events,  it 
was  best  to  remain. 

I  entered  the  house,  where  the  old  lady  and  her 
daughters  were  packing  up  tibeir  valuables,  and  passed 
through  to  the  street.  The  ekureh  beUs  were  tolling 
widi  a  frightful  sound,  and  a  horseman,  with  a  red  ban- 
neret on  the  point  of  his  lance,  waa  riding  through  the 
streets  warning  the  inhabitants  to  fly.  Horses  were 
standing  ][>efore  the  doors  saddled  and  bridled,  and  all 
along  men  were  issuing  from  the  doors  with  loads  on 
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their  backs,  <and  women  with  packages  and  bundles  in 
their  hands,  and  hurrying  children  before  them.  The 
moon  was  beaming  with  unrivalled  splendour ;  the 
women  did  not  scream,  the  .children  did  npt  etj ;  ter- 
ror ^was  in  every  face  and  movement,  but  too  deep  for 
utterance.  I  walked  down  to  the  church ;  the  cura 
was  at  the  altar,  receiving  hurried  confessions  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacrament ;  and  as  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants left  the  altar  they  fled  from  the  town.'  I  saw  a 
poor  mother  searching  for  a  missing  child;  but  her 
friendsi  in  hoarte  whispers,  said,  '^  La  gente  vienne !'' 
and  hurried  her  away.  A  long  line  of  fugitives,  with 
loaded  mules  interspersed,  v^as  moving  from  the  door 
of  the  church,  and  disappearing  beneath  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  terror  operating 
upon  masses,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  it  again.  I  went 
back  to  the  house.  The  family  of  Padilla  had  not  left, 
and  the  poor  widow  was  still  packing  lip.  We  urged 
Colonel  Molina  to  hasten;  as  commandant,  he  would 
be  the  first  victim,  tie  knew  his  danger,  but  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  told  the  horrors  of  this  partisan  war,  said 
he  could  not  leave  behind  him  the  young  women.  In 
a  few  moments  all  was  ready;'  the 'old  lady  gave  us  the 
key  of  ihe  house,  we  exchanged  the  Spanish  farewell 
with  a  mutual  recommendation  to  God,  and  sadly  and 
silently  they  left  the  town.  Colonel  Molina  remained 
a  moment  behind.  Again  he  urged  us  to  fly,  saying 
that  the  enemy  were  robbers,  murderers,  and  assassins, 
who  would  p^y  no  respect  to  person  or  character,  and 
disappointment  at  finding  the  town  deserted  would 
make  them  outr«^ous  with  us.  He  drove  his  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and  we  never  saw  him  agailr.  On  the 
steps  of  the  church  were  sick  and  infirm  old  men  and 
children,  and  the  cura's  house  was  thronged  with  the 
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same  helpless  beings.  Except  these,  we  were  left  in 
sole  possession  of  the  town. 

It  was  not  yet  an  hour  sixice  we  had  been  roused 
from  sleep.  We  had  not  been  able  to  procure  any  def- 
inite information  as  to  the  character  of  the  approaching 
force.  The  alarm  was  "  la  gente  vienne  ;"  no  one  knew 
or  thought  of  more,  no  <me  paid  any  attention  to  us, 
and  we  did  not  know  whether  the  whole  army  of  Car- 
rera  was  approaching,  or  merely  a  roving  detachment. 
If  the  former,  my  hope  was  that  Carrera  was  with 
them,  and  Aat  he  had  not  forgotten  my  diplomatic 
ooat ;  I  felt  rejoiced  that  the  soldiers  had  marched  out, 
and  that  die  inhabitants  had  fled ;  th^e  could  be  no  re^- 
sistance,  no  bloodshed,  nothing  to  excite  a  lawless  sol* 
diery.  Again  we  walked  down  to  the  church;  old 
women  and  little  boys  gathered  around  us,  and  wonder- 
ed that  we  did  not  fly.  We  went  to  ihe  door  of  the 
cura's  house ;  the  room  Was  small,  and  full  of  old  wom- 
en. We  tried  to  cheer  them,  but  old  age  had  lost  its 
garrulity ;  they  waited  their  fate  in  silence.  We  re- 
turned to  the  house,  nnoked,  and  waited  in  anxious 
expectation.  The  enemy  did  not  come,  the  bell  xseas- 
ed  its  frightful  tolling,  and  after  a  while  we  began  to 
wish  they  would  come,  and  let  us  have  the  thing  over. 
We  went  out,  a&d  looked,  and  listened ;  but  there  was 
neither  sound  nor  moti<m.  We  became  positively  tired 
of  waiting ;  there  were  still  two  hours  to  daylight ;  we 
lay  down,  and,  strange  to  say,  again  fell  asleep* 

Vol.  n.— K  7 
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CHAPTER  V, 

Ippmek  of  Cainn'f  Tanm^Tntat  «f  Om  Inlnhitonti.'-Their  FUffht-^Sor- 
render  of  the  Town.— Ferocity  of  the  Soldiery.— A  Balletm.— Diplomacy.— A 
P9a^>ort— A  Brsakfiut— An  Alum.— the  Widow  Padilla.— An  Attack.— De- 
fsat  of  Canera'a  Fteoet.- The  Town  taken  by  General  lionian.^Hiri  Entiy. 
—The  Widow'a  Son.- Yiait  toOeneial  Morasan.— His  Appeaiaooe,  Charactnr, 
dsc— Plans  deranged. 

It  was  broad  daylight  yriiea  we  woke,  without  any 
machete  cuts,  and  still  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
town.  My  first  thought  was  for  the  mules ;  they  had 
eaten  up  their  sacate,  and  had  but  a  poor  chance  for 
more,  but  I  sent  them  immediately  to  the  river  for  wa^ 
ter.  They  had  hardly  gone  when  a  little  boy  ran  in 
from  the  church,  and  told  us  that  la  gente  were  in 
sight.  We  hurried  back  with  him,  and  the  miserable 
beings  on  the  steps,  with  new  terrors,  supposing  that 
we  were  friends  of  the  invaders,  begged  us  to  save 
them.  Followed  by  three  or  four  trembling  boys,  we 
ascended  to  the  steeple,  and  saw  the  Cachurecos  at  a 
distance,  descending  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  single  file,  their 
muskets  glittering  in  the  sunbeams*  We  saw  that  it 
was  not  the  whole  of  Carrera^s  army,  but  apparently 
only  a  pioneer  company  ;  but  they  were  too  many  for 
us,  and  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  lawless  predatory  band.  They  had 
still  to  cross  a  long  plain  and  ascend  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  was  built.  The  bellrope  was  in  reach  of  my 
hand ;  I  gave  it  one  strong  pull,  and  telling  the  boys  to 
sound  loud  the  alarm,  hurried  down.  As  we  passed  out 
of  the  church,  we  heard  loud  cries  from  the  old  women 
in  the  house  of  the  cura ;  and  the  old  men  and  children 
on  the  steps  asked  us  whether  they  would  be  murdered. 
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The  mules  had  not  returned,  and,  a£raid  of  their 
being  intercepted  in  the  street,  I  ran  down  a  steep  hill 
toward  the  river,  and  meeting  them,  harried  back  to 
the  house.  While  doing  so  I  «aw  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  street  a  single  soldier  moving  cautiously ;  and 
watching  carefully  everyLhouse,  as  if  suspecting  treach- 
ery, be  advanced  with  a  letter  directed  to  Colonel  An- 
goula.  The  captain  told  him  that  he  must  seek  An- 
goula  among  the  mountains.  We  inquired  the  name 
of  his  commanding  officer,  how  many  men  he  had,  said 
that  there  was  no  one  to  oppose  him,  and  forthwith  sur- 
rendered the  town.  The  man  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  deserted.  General  Figoroa  did  not  know  it; 
he  had  halted  at  a  short  distance,  afraid  to  make  the  at- 
tack at  night,  and  was  then  expecting  immediate  battle. 
He  himself  could  not  have-  been  much  better  pleased  at 
avoiding  it  than  we  were.  The  envoy  returned,  and  in 
a  short  time  we  saw  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street 
the  neck  of  a  horse  protruding  from  the  cross-street  on 
the  left.  A  party  of  cavalry,  armed  with  lances  follow- 
ed, formed  at  the  head  of  the  street,  looking  about  them 
carefully  as  if  still  suspecting  an  ambush.  In  a  few 
moments  General  Figoroa,  mounted  on  a  fierce  little 
horse,  without  uniform,  but  with  dark  wool  saddle-cloth, 
pistols,  and  basket-hilted  sword,  making  a  warlike  ap- 
pearance, came  up,  leading  the  van.  We  took  off  our 
hats  as  he  approached  our  door,  and  he  returned  the  sa- 
lute; About  a  hundred  lancers  followed  him,  two 
abreast,  with  red  flags  on  the  ends  of  their  lances,  and 
pistols  in  their  holsters.  In  passing,  one  ferocious-look- 
ing feUow  looked  fiercely  at  us,  and  grasping  his  lance, 
cried  ^*  Viva  Carrera."  We  did  not  answer  it  imme- 
diately, and  he  repeated  it  in  a  tone  that  brought  forth 
the  response  louder  and  more  satisfactory,  from  the 
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q>ite  with  which  it  waa  giren ;  die.  next  man  repeated 
it,  and  the  next ;  and  before  we  were  aware  of  our  po- 
sition, every  lancer  that  paased,  in  a  tone  of  Yoice  r^- 
ulated  by  the  gentleneaa  or  the  ferocity  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  a  most  threatening  soowl,  put 
to  us  as  a  touchstone  *^  Viya  Carrera." 

The  infantry  were  worse  than  the  lancers  in  nqppear- 
ance,  being  mostly  Indians,  ragged,  half  naked,  with 
old  straw  hats  and  barefooted,  armed  with  muskets  and 
machetes,  and  many  with  oldfashioned  Spanish  blun- 
derbusses. They  vied  with  each  other  in  sharpness  aad 
ferocity,  and  sometimes  actually  levelling  their  pieces^ 
cried  at  us  "Viva  Carrera."  We  were  taken  com- 
pletely unawares ;  there  was  no  escape,  and  I  believe 
they  would  have  shot  us  down  on  the  spot  if  we  had  re* 
fused  to  echo  the  cry.  I  compromised  with  my  dignity 
by  answering  no  louder  than  the  urgency  of  the  case  re- 
quired, but  I  never  passed  throng  a  more  trying  ordeaL 
Don  Saturnino  had  had  the  prudence  to  keep  out  of 
sight ;  but  the  captain,  who  had  intended  to  campaign 
against  these  fellows,  never  flinched,  and  when  the  last 
man  passed  added  an  extra  "  Viva  Carrera."  I  again 
felt  rejoiced  that  the  soldiers  had  left  the  town  and  that 
there  had  been  no  fight.  It  would  have  been  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  men,  with  their  pss- 
sions  roused  by  resistance  and  bloodshed.  Reaching 
the  plaza,  they  gave  a  general  shout  of  "  Viva  Carrera,'' 
and  stacked  their  arms.  In  a  few  minutes  a  party  of 
them  came  down  to  our  house  and  asked  for  breakfast ; 
and  when  we  could  not  give  them  that,  they  begged  a 
medio  or  sixpence.  By  degrees  others  came  in,  until 
the  room  was  full.  They  were  really  no  great  gainers 
by  taking  the  town.  They  had  had  no  breakfast,  and 
the  town  was  completely  stripped  of  eatables*    We  in- 
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quired  the  news  from  Guatimala,  and  bought  from  them 
several  copies  of  the  ^'  Parte  Official"  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  headed  "  Viva  la  Patria  !  Viva  el  Gener- 
al Carrera !  The  enemy  has  been  completely  extermi- 
nated in  his  attack  upon  this  city,  which  he  intended  to 
devastate.  The  tyrant  Morazan  flies  terrified,  leaving 
the  i^aza  and  streets  strewed  with  corpses  sacrificed  to 
his  criminal  ambition.  The  principal  officers  associated 
in  his  stajBf  have  perished,  '&c.  Eternal  glory  to  the  In^ 
vincible  Chief  General  Carrbra,  and  the  valiant  troops 
imder  his  command."  They  told  us  that  Carrera,  with 
^ee  thousand  men,  was  in  full  pursuit.  In  a  little 
while  the  demand  for  sixpences  became  so  frequent, 
that,,  afraid  of  being  supposed  to  have  mucha  plata, 
we  walked  to  the  plaza  to  present  ourselves  to  General 
Figoroa,  and  settle  the  terms  of  our  surrender,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  "  define  our  position."  We  found  him  at 
the  cabildo,  quite  at  home,  with  a  parcel  of  officers, 
white  men,  Mestitzoes,  and  mulattoes,  smoking,  and  in- 
terrogating some  old  men  from,  the  church  as  to  the 
movements  of  Colonel  Angoula  and  the  soldiers,  the 
time  of  their  setting  out,  and  the  direction  they  took. 
He  was  a  young  man — all  the  men  in  that  country  we/b 
young— *«Lbout  thirty-two  or  three,  dressed  in  a  snuif-col- 
oured  cloth  roundabout  jacket,  and  pantaloons  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  off  his  warhorse,  and  away  from  his 
assassin-like  band,  had  very  much  the  air  of  an  honest 
man. 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  this  civil  war  that  no 
respect  was  paid  to  the  passports  of  opposite  parties. 
The  captain  had  only  his  San  Salvador  passport,  which 
was  here  worse  than  worthless.  "Don  Saturnine  had  a 
variety  from  partisan  commandants,  and  upon  this  oc- 
casion m^e  use  of  one  from  a  colonel  under  Fetrera. 
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The  oaptain  introduced  me  by  the  title  <^  8^Ux  Minis- 
tro  del  Norte  America,  and  I  made  myself  acceptable  by 
paying  that  I  had  been  to  San  Salvador  in  BeflMrcb  of  a 
government,  and  had  not  been  able  to  find  any.     The 
fact  is,  althouf^  I  was  not  able  to  get  into  regular  bu- 
siness, I  was  practising  diplomacy  on  my  own  account 
all  the  time ;  and  in  order  to  define  at  once  and  clearly 
our  relative  positions,  I  undertook  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  town,  and  invited  General  Figoroa  and  all  his  offi* 
cers  to  breakfast.     This  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  Talley* 
rand  could  not  have  touched  a  nicer  chord.     They  had 
not  eaten  anything  since  noon  the  day  before,  and  I  be- 
Ueve  they  would  have  evacuated  their  empty  conquest 
for  a  good  breakfast  all  tound.     They  acc^ted  my 
invitation  with  a  promptness  that  put  an  end  to  my 
small  stock  of  provisions  for  the  road.     Oeneral  Figo- 
roa confirmed  the  intelligence  of  Morazan's  defeat  and 
flight,  and  Canrera's  pursuit,  and  the  ^<  invincible  chief" 
would  perhaps  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
pleasure  I  promised  myself  in  meeting  him. 

With  a  very  few  moments'  interchange  of  opinion, 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  get  out  of  this  frontier  town 
&  soon  as  possible,  and  again  to  go  forward.  I  had 
almost  abandoned  ulterior  projects,  and  looked  only  to 
personal  safety.  To  go  back,  we  reasoned,  would  car- 
ry us  into  the  very  focus  of  war  and  danger.  The  San 
Salvador  people  were  furious  against  strangers,  and  the 
Honduras  troops  were  invading  them  on  one  side,  and 
Carrera's  hordes* on  the  other.  To  remain  where  we 
were  was  certain  exposure  to  attacks  firom  both  parties. 
By  going  on  we  would  meet  Carrera's  troops,  and  if  we 
passed  them  we  left  war  behind  us.  We  had  but  one 
rifirik,  and  that  would  be  tested  in  aday.  Under  this  belief, 
I  told  the  general  that  we  designed  proceedijjg  to  Gua- 
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timala,  and  that  it  would  add  to  our  aeouiity  to  have  hifl 
passport.  It  was  the  general's  first  campaign.  He  was 
then  only  a  few  days  in  serviqe^  haying  set  off  in  a  hur*' 
ly  to  get  possession  of  this  town^  and  cut  off  Morazan's 
retreat.  He  was  flattered  by  the  request,  and  said  that 
his  passport  would  be  indispensable.  His  aid  and  sec- 
retary had  been  clerk  in  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Guatir 
mala,  and  therefore  understood  the  respect  due  to  a 
ministro,  and  said  that  he  would  make  it  out  himself* 
I  was  all  eagerness  to  get  possession  of  this  passport. 
The  captain,  in  courtesy,  said  we  were  in  no  hurry.  I 
dismissed  courtesy,  and  said  that  we  were  in  a  hurry ; 
that  we  must  set  out  immediately  after  breakfast.  I 
was  afraid  of  postponements,  delays,  and  accidents, 
and  in  spite  of  impediments  and  inconveniences,  I  per« 
sisted  till  I  got  the  secretary  down  at  the  tablei  who, 
without  any  trouble,  and  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the  pen, 
made  me  '^  ministro  plenipotentiario."  The  captaia's 
name  was  inserted  in  the  passport,  General  Figoroa 
signed  it,  fuid  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  after  which  I 
breathed  more  freely. 

We  returned  to  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
general,  his  secretary,  and  two  mulatto  officers  camie 
over  to  breakfast.  It  was  very  cpnsiderate  in  them  that 
they  did  not  bring  more.  Our  guests  cared  more  for 
quantity  than  quality^  and  this  was  the  particular  in 
which  we  were  most  deficient.  We  had  plenty  of  choc* 
olate,  a  stock  of  bread  for  the  road,  and  some  eggs  that 
were  found  in  the  house.  We  put  on  the  table  all  that 
we  had,  and  gave  the  general  the  seat  of  hopoiir  at  the 
head.  One  of  the  officers  preferred  sitting  away  on  a 
bench,  and  eating  his  eggs  with  his  fingers.  It  is  un- 
pleasant for  a  host  to  be  obliged  to  mark  the  quantity 
that  his  guests  eat,  but  I  must  say  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
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appointed.  If  I  had  been  breakfasting  with  them  in* 
stead  of  yice  versa,  I  could  have  astonished  them  as 
much  as  their  voracious  ancestors  did  the  Indians. 
The  breakfast  was  a  neat  fit ;  there  was  none  over,  and 
I  believe  nothing  short. 

There  was  but  one  unpleasant  circumstance  attends 
ant  upon  it,  viz.,  General  Figoroa  requested  us  to  wait 
an  hour,  until  he  could  prepare  despatches  to  Carrera, 
advising  him  of  his  occupation  of  Aguachapa.  I  was 
extremely  anxious  to  get  away  while  the  game  was 
good.  Of  General  Figoroa  and  his  secretary  we  thought 
favourably ;  but  we  saw  that  he  had  no  control  over  his 
men,  and  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  town  we  should  be 
subject  to  their  visits,  inquiries,  and  importunities,  and 
some  difficulties  might  arise.  At  the  same  time,  de- 
spatches to  Carrera  would  be  a  great  security  on  the 
road.  Don  Satumino  undertook  to  set  off  with  the 
luggage,  and  we,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  travelling 
without  any  encumbrance,  charged  him  to  push  on  as 
fast  as  he  could,-  not  to  stop  for  us,  and  we  would  over- 
take h^. 

In  about  an  hour  we  walked  over  to  the  plaza  for  the 
despatches,  but  unluckily  foimd  ourselves  in  a  new  scene 
of  confusion.  Figoroa  was  ahready  in  the  saddle,  the 
lancers  were  mounting  in  haste,  and  all  running  to 
arms.  A  scout  had  brought  in  word  that  Colonel  An- 
goula,  with  the  soldiers  of  the  town,  was  hovering  on 
the  skirt  of  the  mountain,  and  our  friends  were  hurrying 
to  attack  them.  In  a  mofnent  the  lancers  were  off  on  a 
gallop,  and  the  ragged  infantry  snatched  up  their  guns 
and  ran  after  them,  keeping  up  with  the  horses.  The 
letter  to  Carrera  was  partly  written,  and  the  aiddecamp 
asked  us  to  wait,  telling  us  that  the  affair  would  soon  be 
over.    He  was  left  in  command  of  about  seventy  or 
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ei^bty  insa,  and  we  sat  down  with  him  under  the  cor- 
ridor  of  the  quartel.  He  was  several  years  younger 
than  Figoroa^  more  intelligent^  and  seemed  very  amia^ 
hie  except  on  political  matters,  and  there  he  was  savage 
against  the  Morasan  party.  He  was  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  haft  his  coat  was  out  at  the  elbows,  and  his 
pantaloons  were  torn.  He  said  he  had  a  new  frock- 
ooat,  for  which  he  had  paid  sixteen  dollars,  but  which 
did  not  fit  him,  and  he  wished  to  sell  it.  I  afterward 
spoke  of  him  to  one  of  Morazan's  officers,  whom  I 
would  believe  implicitly  except  in  regard  to  political 
oj^nents,  who  told  me  that  this  same  secretary  stole 
a  pair  of  pantaloons  from  hiin,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
the  coat  was  stolen  from  somebody  else. 

There  was  no  order  or  discipline  among  the  men ; 
the  soldiers  lay  about  the  quartet,  joined  in  the  conver* 
aation,  or  strolled  through  the  town,  as  they  pleased. 
The  inhabitants  had  fortunately  carried  away  every- 
thing portable ;  two  or  t^ee  timos  a  foraging  party  re- 
turned with  a  horse  or  mule,  and  once  they  were  all 
roused  by  an  alarm  that  Angoula  was  returning  upon 
the  town  in  another  direction.  Inmiediately  all  snatch- 
ed up  their  arms,  and  at  least  one  half,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  took  to  their  heels.  We  had  affair 
chance  of  having  the  town  again  upon  our  hands,  but 
the  alarm  proved  groundless.  We  could  not,  however, 
but  feel  uncomfortable  at  the  facility  with  which  our 
friends  abandoned  us,  and  the  risk  we  ran  of  being 
identified  with  them.  There  were  three  brothers,  the 
only  lancers  who  did  not  go  out  with  Figoroa,  white 
men,  young  and  athletic,  the  best  dr^sed  and  best 
armed  in  the  company ;  swaggering  in  their  manner, 
and  disposed  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  us ;  they 
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told  US  that  they  purposed  going  to  Guatimala ;  but  I 
shrank  from  them  instinctiyely,  eluded  their  questioiis 
as  to  when  >we  intended  to  set  out,  and  I  Afterward 
heard  that  they  were  natives  of  the  town,  andliad  been 
compelled  to  leave  it  on  account  of  their  notorious 
characters  as  assassins.  One  of  them,  as  we  thought, 
in  a  mere  spirit  of 'bravado,  provoked  a  quarrel  with 
the  aiddecamp,  strutted  before  the  quartel,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  all  said  that  they  were  under  no  man's  or* 
ders ;  they  only  joined  General  Figoroa  to  please  them- 
selves, and  would  do  as  they  thought  proper.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  few  of  the  townsmen  m^o  had  nothing^o 
lose,  among  them  an  alguazil,  £nding  there  was  no 
massacring,  had  returned  or  emerged  from  their  hi- 
ding-places, and  we  procured  a  guide  to  be  ready  the 
monleiit  Qsneral  Figoroa  should  return,  went  back  to 
the  house,  and  to  our  surprise  found  the  widow  Padilla 
there.  She  had  been  secreted  somewhere  in  the  neigh^ 
bourhood,  and  had  heard,  by  meflbs  of  an  old  woman- 
servant,  of  the  general's  breakfasting  with  us,  and  our 
intimacy  with  him.  We  inquired  for  her  daughters^ 
safety,  but  not  where  they  were,  for  we  had  already 
found  that  we  could  answer  inquiries  better  when  we 
knew  nothing. 

We  waited  till  four  o'clock,  and  hearing  nothing  of 
General  Figoroa,  made  up  ottr  minds  that  we  should 
not  get  off  till  evening.  We  therefore  strolled  up  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  street,  where  Figoroa  had  en- 
tered, and  where  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  church.  We 
sat  on  the  foundation  walls  and  looked  through  the  long 
and  desolate  street  to  the  plaza,  where  were  a  few 
stacks  of  muskets  and  some  soldiers.  All  around  were 
mountains,  and  among  them  rose  the  beautiful  and  ver- 
dant Volcano  of  Chingo.     While  sitting  there  two 
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women  ran  past,  and  telling  us  that  the  soldiers  were 
returning  in  that  direction,  hid  themselves  among  the 
ruins.  We  turned  down  a  road  and  were  intercepted 
on  a  little  eminence,  where  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and 
look  down '  up6n  them  as  the][  passed.  We  saw  that 
they  were  irrhated  by  an  unsuccessful  day's  work,  and 
that  they  had  found  agua'ardiente,  for  many  of  them 
were  drunk.  A  drummer  on  horseback,  and  so  tipsy 
that  he  could  hardly  sit,  stopped  the  line  to  glorify  Gen- 
eral Carrera.  Very  soon  they  commenced  the  old 
touchstone,  "  Viva  Carrefa  !"  and  one  fellow,  with  the 
strap  of  his  knapsadk  across  his  naked  shoulders,  again 
stopped  the  whole  line,  and  turning  round  with  a  fero- 
cious expression,  said, "  You  are  counting  us,  are  you?" 
We  disappeared,  and  by  anothelr  street  got  back  to 
the  house.  W6  waited  a  moment,  and,  determined  to 
get  out  of  the  town  and  sbep  at  the  first  hacienda  on 
the  road,  left  the  house  io  go  ag^  to  General  Fi- 
goroa  for  liisi  despatches ;  but  bef<»re  reaching  it  we 
saw  new  confusion  in  the,  plaza,  a  general  remounting 
and  rushing  to  arms*  .^  As  soon  as  General  Figoroa 
saw  us,  he  spurred  his  horse  down  the  street  to  meet 
us,  and  told  us,  in  great  haste,  that  General  Mprazan 
was  approaching  and  almost  upon  the  town.  He  had 
that  m(»nent  received  the  news,  and  was  going  out  to 
attack  him.  He  had  no  time  to  sign  the  despatches, 
and  while  he  was  speaking  the  lancers  galloped  past. 
He  shook  hands,  bade  us  good-by,  hasta  luego  (until 
presently),  asked  us  to  call  upon  Carrera  in  case  we 
did  not  see  him  again,  and  daaliing  down  the  line,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  lancers.  The  foot-soldiers 
followed  in  single  file  on  a  run,  carrying  their  arms  as 
was  most  convenient.  In  the  hurry  and  excitement  we 
forgot  ourselves  till  we  heard  some  flattering  epithets. 
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and  saw  two  fellows  shaking  their  muskets  at  us  with  the 
expression  of  fiends ;  but,  hurried  on  by  those  behind, 
they  cried  out  ferociously,  '^Estos  picaros  otro  vez,'' 
^'  Those  rascals  again."     The  last  of  the  line  had  hardly 
disappeared  before  we  heard  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
in  a  moment  fifty  or  sixty  men  left  in  the  plaza  snatch- 
ed Up  their  arms  and  ran  down  a  street  opening  from 
the  plaza.     Very  soon  a  horse  withoat  a  rider  came 
clattering  down  the  street  at  full  speed ;  three  others 
followed,  and  in  five  minutes  we  s^w  thirty  or  forty 
horsemen,  with  our  friend  Figoroa  at  their  bead,  dash 
across  the  street,  all  running  for  their  lives ;  but  in  a 
few  moments  they  rallied  and  returned*     We  walked 
toward  the  church,  to  ascend  the  steeple,  when  a  sharp 
volley  of  musketry  rolled  up  the  street  on  that  side,  and 
before  we  got  back  into  the  house  tfa^re  was  firing 
alon^  the  whole  length  of  the  street    We  knew  that 
a  chance  shot  might  kill  a  non-combatant,  and  se- 
cured the  doors  and  windo\>rs ;  but  .finally,  as  the  firing 
was  sharp,  and  the  balls  went  beyond  us  and  struck 
the  houses  on  the  opposite  tide,  with  an  old  servant- 
woman  (what  had  become  of  the  widow  I  do  not  know), 
we  retired  into  a  small  room  on  the  courtyard,  with  de- 
lightful walls,  and  a  door  three  inches  thick  and  bullet- 
proof, shutting  which,  and  in  utter  darkness,  we  listened 
valiantly.     Here  we  considered  ourselves  out  of  harm's 
way,  but  we  had  serious  apprehensions  for  the  result. 
The  spirit  on  both  sides  was  to  kill ;  giving  quarter  was 
not  thought  of.     Morazan's  party  was  probably  smalls 
but  they  would  not  be  taken  without  a  desperate  fight ; 
and  from  the  sharpness  of  the  .firing  and  the  time  oc- 
cupied, there  was  probably  a  sanguinary  affair.    Our 
quondam  friends,  roused  by  bloodshed,  wounds,  and 
loss  of  companions,  without  any  one  to  control  them. 
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would  be  very  likely  to  conn«rt  ^^  those  rascals"  with 
the  airival  of  Morazan.  I  will  not  say  that  we  wished 
they  might  all  be  killed,  but  we  did  wish  that  their  bad 
blood  might  be  let  out,  and  that  was  almost  the  same 
thing.  In  fact,  I  did  most  earnestly  hope  never  to  see 
their  faces  again.  I  preferred  being  taken  by  any  ro- 
ving band  in  the  country  rather  than  by  them,  and  ney« 
er  felt  more  rcMeved  than  when  we  heard  the  sound  of 
a  bugle.  It  was  the  Moraxan  blast  of  victory;  and, 
though  sounding  fiercely  the  well-known  notes  of  **  de« 
gollar,  degollar,''  ''  outthroat,  cutthroat,"  it  was  music 
to  our  ears.  Very  soon  we  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry, 
and  leaving  our  hiding-place,  returned  to  the  sala,  and 
hetfrd  a  cry  of  ^^  Viva  la  Federacion !"  ,  This  was  a 
cheering  sound.  It  was  now  dark.  We  opened  the 
door  an  inch  or  two,  but  a  lancer  riding  by  struck  it 
open  with  his  lance,  and  asked  foir  water.  We  gave 
him  a  large  calabash,  which  another  took  from  his 
hands.  We  threw,  open  the  door,  and  kept  two  large 
calabaahes  on  the  sill ;  and  the  soldiers,  as  they  passed, 
took  a  hasty  draught.  Asking  a  question  of  each,  we 
learned  that  it  was  General  Morazan  himself,  with  the 
survivers  of  his  expedition  against  Guatimala.  Our 
house  was  well  known ;  many  of  the  officers  inquired 
for  the  family^  and  an  aiddecamp  gave  notice  to  the  ser- 
vant-woman that  Morazan  himself  intended  stopping 
there.  The  soldiers  malrched  into  the  plaza,  stacked 
their  arms,  and  shouted  ^^Viva  Morazan."  In  the 
morning  the  shout  was  ^^  Viva  Carrera !"  None  cried 
«VivalaPatria!" 

There  waa  so  end  to  our  troubles.  In  the  morning 
we  surrendered  to  one  party,  and  in  the  evening  were 
captured  out  of  their  hands  by  another ;  probably  be- 
lore  daylight  Carrera  would  he  upon  us.    There  was 
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^nly  one  comfort :  the  fellowB  who  had  broken  our  reet 
the  night  before,  and  scared  the  inhabitants  from  their 
homes,  wfere  now  looking  out  for  lodgings  in  the  mount- 
ains themselves.  I  felt  sorrj  for  Figoroa  and  his  aid, 
and,  on  abstract  principles,  fcnr  the  killed.  Ab  for  the 
rest,  I  cared  but  little  what  became  of  them. 

In  a  few  moments  a  party  of  officers  came  down  to 
our  house.  For  six  days  they  had  been  in  constant 
flight  through  an  enemy's  country,  changing  their  direc- 
tion to  avoid  pursuit,  and  only  stopping  to  rest  their 
horses.  Entering  under  the  excitement  of  a  successful 
skirmish,  they  struck  me  98  the  finest  set  of  men  I  had 
seen  in  the  country.  Figoroa  had  come  upon  them  so 
suddenly,  that  General  Morazan,  who  rode  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  had  two  bullets  pass  by  his  head  before  he 
could  draw  his  pistol,  and  he  had  a  narrower  escape 
than  in  the  whole  of  his  bloody,  battle  in  Guatimala. 
Colonel  Cabanes,  a  small,  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  the 
commander  of  the  troops  massacred  in  Honduras, 
struck  the  first  blow,  broke  his  sword  over  a  lancer,  and, 
wresting  the  lance  out  of  its  owner's  hands,  ran  it 
through  his  body,  but  was  wounded  himself  in  the  hand. 
A  tall,  gay,  rattling  young  man,  who  was  wiping  warm 
blood  from  off  his  sword,  and  drying  it  on  his  pocket* 
handkerchief,  mourned  that  he  had  failed  in  cutting  off 
their  retreat ;  and  a  quiet  middle-aged  man,  vnping  his 
forehead,  drawled  out,  that  if  their  horses  had  not  been 
so  tired  they  would  have  killed  every  man.  Even 
they  talked  only  of  killing ;  taking  prisoners  was  nev- 
er thought  of.  The  verb  matar,  to  kill,  with  its  in- 
flexions, was  so  continually  ringing  in  my  ears  that  it 
made  me  nervous.  In  a  few  minutes  the  widow  Padil- 
la-,  who,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  waa  secreted  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  knowing  of  General  Mora- 
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I's  approach,  nuked  in,  crying  wildly  for  her  sons. 
All  answered  that  the  eldest  was  with  them ;  all  knew 
her,  and  otfe  after  another  put  his  right  arm  respect- 
fully over  her  shoulder  and  embraced  her;  but  the 
young  man  who  was  wiping  his  sword  drove  it  into 
its  scabbard,  and,  catching  her  up  in  his  arms,  lifted 
her  off  the  floor  and  whirled  her  about  the  room.  The 
.poor  old  lady,  half  laughing  and  half  crying,  told  him  he 
was  as  bad  as  ever,  and  continued  asking  for 'her  sons. 
At  this  moment  a  man  about  forty,  whom  I  had  noticed 
before  as  the  only  one  without  arms,  with  a  long  beard, 
pale  and  haggard,  entered  from  the  courtyard.  The 
old  lady  screamed,  rushed  toward  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  for^some  moments  rested  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder.  .This  was.  the  one  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Carrera.  General  Morazan  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  plaza,  broken  open  the  prisons,  and  liberated  the 
inmates ;  and  when  .he  was  driven  out  this  son  made 
his  escape.  But  where  was  her  younger  and  dearer 
8on  ?  The  young  man  answered  that  he  had  escaped 
and  was  safe.  The  old  lady  looked  at  him  with  dis- 
trust,  an49  calling  him  by  his  Christian  name,  told  him 
he  was  deceiving  her ;  but  he  persisted  and  swore  that 
he  had  escaped ;  he  himself  had  given  him  a  fresh  horse ; 
he  was  seen  outside  the  barrier,  was  probably  conceal- 
ed somewhere,  and  would  soon  make  his  appearance. 
The  other  officers  had'  no  positive  knowledge.  One 
had  seen  him  at  such  a  time,  and  another  at  .such  a  time 
during  the  battle ;  and  all  agreed  that  the  young  man 
ought  to  know  best,  for  their  posts  were  near  each  other ; 
and  he,  young,  ardent,  and  reckless,  the  dearest  firiend 
of  her  son,  and  loving  her  as  a  mother,  told  me  after- 
ward that  she  should  have  one  night's  comfort,  and 
that  she  would  know  the  truth  soon  enough ;  but  the  * 
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brother,  narrowly  escaped  from  death  himself,  and  who 
looked  as  if  smiles  had  been  forever  driven  from  his 
face,  told  me  he  had  no  doubt  his  mother's  darling  was 
kiUed. 

During  these  scenes  the  captain  and  I  were  not  un- 
noticed. The  captain  found  among  the  officers  >seTeral 
whom  he  had  become  acquainted  with  at  the  port,  and 
he  learned  that  others  had  made  their  last  campaign. 
In  the  first  excitement  of  meeting  them,  he  determined 
to  turn  back  and  follow  their  broken  fortunes;  but, 
luckily  for  me,  those  trunks  had  gone  on.  He  felt  that 
he  had  a  narrow  escape.  Among  those  who  had  ac- 
companied General  Morazan  were  the  former  secre- 
tary of  state  and  war,  and  all  the  principal  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  shattered  general  government. 
They  had  heard  of  my  arrival  in  the  country.  I  had 
been  expected  at  San  Salvador,  was  known  to  them  all 
by  reputation,  and  very  soon  personally;  particularly 
I  became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Zerabia,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-eight,  handsome,  brave,  and  accom- 
plished in  mind  and  manners,  with  an  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment for  General  Morazan,  from  whom,  in  refer- 
ring to  one  affair  in  the  attack  on  Ouatimala,  with  tears 
almost  starting  from  his  eyes,  he  said,  Providence  seem- 
ed to  turn  the  bullets  away.  I  had  often  heard  of  this 
gentleman  in  Ouatimala,  and  his  case  shows  the  unhap- 
py rending  of  private  and  social  ties  produced  by  these 
civil  wars.  His  father  was  banished  by  the  Liberal 
party  eight  years  before,  and  was  then  a  general  in  the 
Carlist  service  in  Spain.  His  mother  and  three  sisters 
lived  in  Guatimala,  and  I  bad  visited  at  their  house 
perhaps  oftener  than  at  any  other  in  that  city.  They 
lived  near  the  plaza,  and  while  Morazan  had  possession 
of  it,  the  colonel  had  nm  home  to  see  them ;  and  in  the 
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midst  of  a  distracted  meetings  rendered  more  poignant 
by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  joined  in  an  attack 
upon  his  native  city,  he  was  called  away  to  go  into  ac- 
tion ;  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  he  was  wounded, 
and  escaped  with  the  wreck  of  the  army.  His  mother 
and  sisters  knew  nothing  of  his  fate.  He  said,  what  I 
was  su^e  was  but  too  true,  that  they  would  have  dread- 
ful apprehensions  about  him,  and  begged  me,  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  at  Gu^timala,  to  visit  them  and 
inform  them  of  his  safety. 

In  the  mean  time,  Generial  Morazan,  apprehensive  of 
a  surprise  from  Carrera  during  the  night,  sent  word  that 
he  should  sleep  in  the  plaza ;  aftd  escorted  by  Colonel 
Zerabia,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  From  the 
time'  of  his  entry  I  felt  perfectly  secure,  and  never  had 
a  moment  of  apprehension  from  unruly  scddiers.  For 
the  first  time  I  saw  something  like  discipline.  A  sen- 
tinel was  pacing  the  street  leading  from  the  plaza,  to 
prevent  the  soldiers  straggling  into  the  town ;  but  the 
poor  feUows  seemed  to  have  no  disposition  for  strag- 
gling. The  town  was  stripped  of  everything;  even  the 
poor  horses  had  no  food.  Some  were  gathered  at  the 
window  of  the  cabildo,  each  ia  his  turn  holding  up  his 
hat  for  a  portion  of  hard  com  bread ;  some  were  sitting 
around  fires  eating  this  nuserable  fare ;  but  most  were 
stretched  on  the  ground,  already  asleep.  It  was  the 
first  night  they  had  lain  down  except  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

General  Morazan,  with  several  officers,  was  standing 
in  the  corridor  of  the  cabildo ;  a  large  fire  was  burning 
before  the  door,  and  a  table  stood  against  the  wall, 
with  a  candle  and  chocolate-cups  upon  it.  He  was 
about  forty-five  yean  old,  five  feet  ten  indies  high, 
thin^  with  a  black  mustache  and  week'»  beard,  and 
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wore  a  military  frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  throati 
and  sword.  His  hat  was  off,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  mild  and  intelligent.  Though  still  young,  for  ten 
years  he  had  been  the  first  man  in  the  country,  and 
eight  president  of  the  Republic.  He  had  risen  and  had 
sustained  himself  by  military  skill  and  perspnal  bra- 
very ;  always  led  his  forces  himself;  had  been  in  inno- 
metable  battles,  and  often  wounded,  but  never  beaten* 
A  year  before,  the  people  of  Guatimala,  of  both  par- 
ties, had  implored  him  to  colne  to  their  relief,  as  the 
cmly  man  who  could  save  them  from  Carrera  and  de- 
struction. At  that  moment  he  added  another  to  the 
countless  instances  of  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour* 
After  the  expiration  c{  his  term  he  had  been  elected 
chief  of  the  State  of  San  Salvador,  which  office  he  had 
resigned,  and  then  acted  as  commander-in-chief  under 
the  Federal  Government.  Denounced  personally,  and 
the  Federation  under  which  he  served  disavowed,  he 
had  marched  against  Ouatimala  with  fourteen  hundred 
men,  and  forced  his  way  into  .the  plaza ;  forty  of  his 
oldest  officers  and  his  eldest  son  were  shot  down  by  his 
side ;  and  cutting  his  way  through  masses  of  human 
flesh,  with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  then  in  the 
plaza,  made  his  escape.  I  was  presented  to  him  by 
Colonel  Zerabia.  From  the  best  information  I  could 
acquire,  and  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  had 
heard  him  spoken  of  by  his  officers,  and,  in  fact,  by 
every  one  else  in  his  own  state,  I  had  conceived  al- 
most a  feeling  of  admiration  for  General  Morazan, 
and  my  interest  in  him  was  increased  by  his  misfor- 
tunes. I  was  really  at  a  loss  how  to  address  him ;  and 
while  my  mind  was  full  of  his  ill-fated  expedition,  his 
first  question  was  if  his  family  had  arrived  in  Ck>sta 
Rica,  or  if  i  had  heard  anything  of  them.    I  did  not 
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tell  him,  what  I  then  thought,  that  his  calamities  would 
follow  all  who  were  comiected  with  him,  and  probably 
that  his  wife  and  daughters  would  not  be  permitted  an 
asylum  in  that  state  ;  but  it  spoke  volumes  that,  at  such 
a  moment,  with  the  wreck  of  his  followers  before  him, 
and  the  memory  of  his  murdered  companions  fresh  in 
his  mind,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes, 
his  heart  turned  to  his  domestic  relations.  He  express- 
ed his  sorrow  for  the  condition  in  which  I  saw  his  un- 
happy country;  regretted  that  my  visit  was  at  such  a 
most  unfortunate  moment;  spoke  of  Mr.  De  Witt,  and 
the  relations  of  that  country  with  ours,  and  his  regret 
that  our  treaty  had  not  been  renewed,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  done  now ;  but  these  things  were  not  in  my 
mind.  Feeling  that  he  must  have  more  important 
business,  I  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  returned  to 
the  house. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  I  was  now  extremely  anx- 
ious to  set  out,  but  our  plans  were  entirely  deranged. 
The  guide  whom  we  had  engaged  to  conduct  us  to  the 
Rio  Paz  was  missing,  and  no  other  could  be  found ;  in 
fact,  not  a  man  could  be  induced,  either  by  promises  or 
threats,  to  leave  the  town  that  night  from  fear  of  falling 
in  with  the  routed  troops.  Several  of  the  officers  took 
chocolate  with  us,  and  at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  a 
priest  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  I  had  breakfasted  men 
who  would  have  been  happy  to  cut  their  throats,  and 
they  were  now  hiding  among  the  mountains  or  riding 
for  life.  If  Carrera  .came,  my  new  friends  would  be 
scattered.  They  all  withdrew  early,,  to  sleep  under 
arms  in  the  plaza,  and  we  i^ere  left  with  the  widow 
and  her  son.  A  distressing  scene  followed,  of  inquiries 
and  forebodings  by  the  widow  for  her  younger  son, 
which  the  elder  could  only  get  rid  of  bj  pleading  ex* 
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cessiTe  fatigue,  and  begging  to  be  pennitted  to  go  to 
sleep.  It  was  rather  singular,  but  it  had  not  occurred 
to  us  before  to  inquire  about  the  dead  and  wounded  in 
the  skirmish.  There  were  none  of  the  latter ;  all  who 
fell  were  lanced,  and  the  dead  were  left  on  the  ground. 
He  was  in  the  rear  of  the  Morazan  party ;  the  fire  was 
scattering ;  but  on  the  line  by  which  he  entered  the  town 
he  counted  eighteen  bodies.  . 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Yint  from  Qmutl  Monzan.— End  of  hia  Caveer.— Procaring  a  Guide.— Depar- 
ture for  Gu&tixnala.7-Fright  of  the  People.— The  Rio  Paz.— Hacienda  of  Pal- 
mita.— A  fortunate  Escape.— Hacienda  of  San  Joei.— An  awkward  Predica- 
ment—A kind  Hoet.--Jtancho  of  Hoctilia.— Oratorio  and  Leco.— Rio  de  loe 
Esclavoe.— The  Village.— Approach  to  Guatimida.— .^krrival  at  Gnatimala.— A 
Sketch  of  the  Wars.— Defeat  of  Morazan.— Stene  of  Massacre. 

In  the  morning,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  several 
shops  open,  and  people  in  the  street,  who  had  been 
concealed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
turned as  soon  as  they  knew  of  Morazan's  entry. 
The  alcalde  reappeared,  and  our  guide  was  founds 
but  he  would  not  go  with  us,  and  told  the  alcalde 
that  he  might  kill  him  on  the  spot;  that  he  would 
rather  die  there  than  by  the  hands  of  the  Cachurecos. 

While  I  was  taking  chocolate.  General  Morazan 
called  upon  me.  Our  conversation  was  longer  and 
niore  general.  I  did  not  ask  him  his  plans  or  pur- 
poses,' but  neither  he  nor  his  officers  exhibited  des- 
pondency. Once  reference  was  made  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Santa  Anna  by  General  Cascara,  and  with 
a  spirit  that  reminded  me  of  Claverhouse  in  ^'  Old  Mor- 
talily,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  visit  that  gentleman  soon." 
He  spoke  without  malice  or  bitterness  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Central  party,  and  of  Carrera  as  an  ignorant 
and  lawless  Indian,  from  whom  the  party  that  was  now 
using  him  would  one  day  be  glad  to  be  protected. 
He  referred,  with  a  smile,  to  a  chavge  current  among 
the  Cachurecos  of  an  effort  made  by  him  to  have  Car- 
rera assassinated,  of  which  a  great  .parade  had  been 
made,  with  details  of  time  and  place,  and  which  was 
generally  believed.     He  had  supposed  the  whole  story 
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a  fabrication;  but  accidentally,  in  retreating  from  Gna- 
timala,  he  found  himself  in  the  very  house  where  the 
attempt  was  said  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  man  of 
the  house  told  him  that  Carrera,  having  offered  outrage 
to  a  member  of  his  family,  he  himself  had  stabbed  hinii 
as  was  supposed  mortally;  and  in  order  to  account  for 
his  wounds,  and  turn  away  inquiries  from  the  cause,  it 
was  fastened  upon  Morazan,  and  so  flew  all  through  the 
country.  One  of  his  officers  accompanied  the  story 
with  dietaib  of  the  outrage ;  and  I  felt  very  sure  that, 
if  Carrera  ever  fell  into  his  hands,  he  would  shoot  him 
on  the  spot. 

With  the  opinion  that  he  entertained  of  Carrera  and 
his  soldiers,  he  of  course  considered  it  unsafe  for  us  to 
go. on  to  Guatimala.  But  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  set  out ;  and  the  flush  of  excitement  over,  as  the  cap- 
tain's trunks  had  gone  on,  he  was  equally  so.  Carrera 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,  in  which  case  we  might 
again  change  owners,  or,  at  all  events,  be  the  witnesses 
of  a  sanguinary  battle,  for  Morazan  would  defend  the 
frontier  town  of  his  own  state  to  the  death. 

I  told  General  Morazan  my  wish  and  purpose,  and 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  guide.  He  said  that  an 
escort  of  soldiers  would  expose  us  to  certain  danger ; 
even  a  single  soldier,  without  his  musket  and  cartridge- 
box  (these  being  the  only  distinguishing  marks  of  a  sol- 
dier), might  be  recognised ;  but  he  would  send  for  the 
alcalde,  and  procure  us  some  trusty  person  from  the 
town.  I  bade  him  farewell  with  an  interest  greater 
than  I  had  felt  for  any  man  in  the  country.  Little 
did  we  then  know  the  calamities  that  were  still  in 
store  for  him  ;  that  very  night  most  of  his  soldiers  de- 
serted, having  been  kept  together  only  by  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed  while  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
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.  tty.  With  the  rest  he  marched  to  Zonzonate,  seized  a 
vessel  at  the  port,  manning  her  with  his  own  men,  and 
sent  her  to  Libertad,  the  port  of  San  Salvador.  He 
then  marched  to  the  capital,  where  the  people,  who  had 
for  years  idolized  him  in  power,  turned  their  backs  upon 
him  in  misfortune,  and  received  him  with  open  insults 
in  the  streets.  With  many  of  his  officers,  who  were 
too  deeply  compromised  to  remain,  he  embarked  for 
Chili.  Buffering  from  confinement  on  board  a  small 
vessel,  he  stopped  in  Costa  Rica,  and  asked  permission 
for  some  of  them  to  land.  He  did  not  ask  it  for  him- 
self, for  he  knew  it  would  be  refused.  Leaving  some 
of  them  behind,  he  went  on  to  join  his  family  in  Chili. 
Amid  the  fierceness  of  party  spirit  it  was  impossible  for 
a  stranger  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  character  of  a 
public  man.  The  great  outcry  against  General  Mora- 
zan  was  hostility  to  the  church  and  forced  loans.  For 
his  hostility  to  the  church  there  is  the  justification  that 
it  is  at  this  day  a  pall  upon  the  spirit  of  free  mstitntions, 
degrading  and  debasing  instead  of  elevating  the  Chris- 
tian character ;  and  for  forced  loans  constant  wars  may 
plead.  His  worst  enemies  admit  that  he  was  exemplary 
in  lus  private  relations,  and,  what  they  consider  no 
small  praise,  that  he  was  not  sanguinary.  He  is  now 
fallen  and  in  exile,  prob;ably  forever,  under  sentence  of 
death  if  he  returns ;  all  the  truckling  worshippers  of  a 
rising  sim  are  blasting  his  name  and  memory ;  but  I 
verily  believe,  and  I  know  I  shall  bring  down  upon  me 
the  indignation  of  the  whole  Central  party  by  the  asser- 
tion, I  verily  believe  they  have  driven  from  their  shores 
the  best  man  in  Central  America.  * 

The  population  of  the  town  was  devoted  to  General 
Morazan,  and  an  old  man  brought  to  us  his  son,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-two,  as  a  guide ;  but  when  he  learned 
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that  we  wanted  him  to  go  with  us  all  the  way  to  Rio 
Paz,  he  left  us,  as  he  said,  to  procure  a  horse.  We 
waited  nearly  an  hour,  when  the  old  man  reappeared 
with  a  little  boy  about  ten  years  old,  dressed  in  a  straw 
hat  and  shirt,  and  mounted  on  a  bare-backed  horse. 
The  young  man  had  disappeared  and  could  not  be 
found ;  in  fact,  he  was  afraid  to  go,  and  it  was  thought 
this  little  boy  would  run  less  risk.  I  was  never  much 
disturbed  by  general  reports  of  robbers  or  assassins, 
but  there  was  palpable  danger  in.  meeting  any  of  the 
routed  troops.  Desperate  by  defeat,  and  assassin-like 
in  disposition;  not  very  amiable  to  us  before;  and 
now,,  from  having  seen  us  lounging  about  the  town 
at  that  inauspicious  moment,  likely  to  connect  us  with 
the  movements  of  Morazan,  I  believed  that  if  we  fell 
in  with  them  we  should  be  murdered.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  not  let  the  grass  grow  under 
their  feet ;  had  probably  been  flying  all  night,  in  appre- 
hension of  pursuit ;  shunning  the  main  road,  had  per- 
haps crossed  the  Rio  Paz,  and,  once  in  Guatimala, 
had  dispersed  to  their  own  villages ;  besides  which,  the 
rout  had  been  so  total  that  they  were  probably  escaping 
three  or  four  together,  and  would  be  as  likely  to  run 
from  us  as  we  from  them.  At  all  events,  it  was  better 
to  go  than  wait  till  Carrera  came  upon  the  town. 

With  these  calculations  and  really  uncomfortable 
feelings,  we  bade  farewell  to  some  of  the  officers  who 
were  waiting  to  see  us  off,  and  at  nine  o'clock  set  out. 
Descending  from  the  table-land  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  we  entered  an  open  plain,  over  which  we  could 
see  to  a  great  distance,  and  which  would  furnish,  if  ne- 
cessary, a  good  field  for  the  evolutions  of  our  cavalry. 
We  passed  the  Lake  of  Aguachapa,  the  beauty  of  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  attracted  our 
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admiratioD ;  and  as  our  little  guide  seemed  at  fault,  we 
Stopped  at  a  hat  to  inquire  the  road.  The  peojde  were 
afraid  to  answer  any  questions.  Figoroa's  soldiers  and 
Morazan's  had  passed  by,  but  they  did  not  know  it ; 
they  could  not  tell  whether  any  fugitive  soldiers  had 
passed,  and  only  knew  the  road  to  the  Bio  Paz.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  they  thought  of  tiothing  else ;  but 
they  said  they  were  poor  people^^and  at  work  all  the 
time,  and  did  not  know  wha.t  was  going  on.  In  half 
aQ  hour  we  met  three  Indians,  with  loads  of  pottery  on 
their  hacks.  The  poor  fellows  pulled  off  their  hats,  and 
trembled  when  we  inquired  if  there  were  any  routed 
soldiers  on  before.  It  occurred  to  us  that  this  inquiry 
would  expose  iis  to  the  suspicion  of  being  officers  of 
Moraxan  in  pursuit,  and  that,  if  we  ^et  any  one^we  had- 
better  ask  no  questions.  Beyond  this  there  were  many 
roads,  all  of  which^  the  boy  said,  led  to  the  Rip  Paz ; 
but  he  had  neyec  been  there  before,  and  did  not  know 
the  right  one.  yfe  followed  one  which  took  us  into  the 
woods,  and  soon  commenced  descending.  .  The  road 
was  broken,  stony,  and  very  steep ;  we  deseended  rap- 
idly, and  soon  it  was  manifest  no  horses  had  passed  oa 
this  roadifor  a  long^  time  before.  Trees  lay  across  it  so 
low  that  we  dismounted,  and  were  obUged  to. slip  our 
high-peaked  saddles  to  pass  under  them*  It  was  evi- 
dently an  old  eattle-path,  now  disused  even  by  cattle. 
We  descended  some  distance  farther,  and  I  proposed 
to  return.  My  only  argument  was  that  it  was  safer ; 
we  knew  we  were  wron^,  and  might  get  down  so  low 
that  our  physical  strength  would  not  carry  us  back. 
The  captain  said  that  I  had  chosen  this  path ;  if  we  had 
followed  his  advice,  we  should  have  been  safe,  and  that 
now  it  was  impossible  to  return.  We  had  an  angry 
quarrel,  and,  fortunately,  in  consideration  of  my  having 
Vol.  IL— N  9 
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led  into  the  difficulty,  I  gave  way,  and  very  soon  we 
were  cheered  by  hearing  below  us  the  rushing  of  the 
river.  After  a  most  difficult  descent  we  reached  the 
bank ;  but  here  there  was  no  fording-place,  and  no  patll 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  river  itself  was  beautiful.  The  side  which  we 
had  descended  was  a  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
mountain,  and  on  both  sides  trees  spread  their  branches 
over  the  water.  It  was  called  the  River  of  Peace,  but 
was  now  the  dividing-line  af  deadly  w^x^  the  boundary 
between  Guatimala  and  Ban  Salvador.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  opposite  side  were  in  ah  enemy's  country, 
and  the  routed  troops,  both  of  Morazan  and  Figcuroa, 
had  fled  to  it  for  refuge.  Riding  some  distance  up  the 
stream,  we  worked  our  way  across,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  found  a  waccal  or  drinking-sheU,  which  had  prob- 
ably  been  left  there  by  some  flying  soldier.  We  drank 
from  it  as  if  it  had  been  intended  for  our  use,  and  left 
it  on  the  bank  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  comer. 

We  Were  now  in  the  State  of  Guatimala,  on  the 
banks  of  a  wild  river,  without  any  visible  path,  and  our 
situation  was  rather  more  precarious  than  before,  for 
here  the  routed  soldiers  would  consider  themselves  saf^, 
and  probably  many,  after  a  day  and  night  of  toil  and 
fighting,  would  lie  down  to  rest.  We  were  fortunate 
in  regard  to  a  path,  for,^  riding  a  short  distance  through 
the  woods  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  struck  one 
which  turned  ofl*  to  the  left,  and  terminated  in  the  camino 
real  leading  from  the  regular  fording-place.  Here  we 
dismissed  our  little  guide,  and  set  out  on  the  main  road. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  entirely  changed,  broken 
and  stony,  and  we  saw  no  one  till  we  reached  the  ha- 
cienda of  Palmita.  This  too  seemed  desolate.  We 
entered  the  yard,  and  did  not  see  a  single  person  till 
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we  ptished  open  the  door  of  the  house.  The  proprietor 
was  an  old  gentleman,  opposed  to  Morazan,  who  sat  in 
the  sala  with  his  wife's  saddle  and  his  own,  and  two 
bundles  of  bed  and  bedding  packed  up  on  the  floor, 
ready  for  a  start.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  too 
late,  and  with  an  air  of  submission  answered  our  ques- 
tions, and  then  asked  us  how  many  men  we  had  with 
us.  It  was  amusing  that,  while  half  frightened  to  death 
ourselves,  we'  carried  terrpr  wherever  we  went.  We 
relieved  him  by  inquiring  about  Don  Saturnino  and  our 
luggage,  remounted,  and  rode  on.  In  an  hour  we 
reached  the  hacienda  del  Cacao,  where  Don  Saturnino 
.  was  to  sleep.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  ground,  we 
came  suddenly^  upon  the  front  of  the  house,  and  saw 
under  the  piazza  three  Cachureco  soldiers  eating  tor- 
tillas. They^  saw  us  at  the  same  moment,  snatched  up 
their  muskets,  and  ran ;  but  suddenly  one-  stopped  and 
levelled  at  us  a  blunderbuss,  Thd  barrel  looked  as  big 
as  a  church  door,  and  seemed  to  cover  both  the  captain 
and  me.  We  were  in  awful  danger  of  being  shot  by 
mistake,  when  one  of  them  rushed  back,  knocked  up 
the  blunderbuss,  and  crying  Out  ^^  amigos,  los  Ingleses !" 
gave  us  a  chance  to  reach  them.  This  atoiable  and 
sensible  young  Cachureco  vagabond  was  one  of  those 
who  had  paid  us  a  visit  to  beg  a  breakfast  and  a  medio. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  sixpence  put  out  at  better 
interest;  He  had  seen  us  intimate  with  Figoroa,  and 
taught  by  his  betters  to  believe  that  General  Morazan 
was  a  cutthroat  and  murderer,  and  not  conceiving  that 
we  could  be  safe  with  him,  considered  us  sharers  of  the 
same  danger,  and  inquired  how  we  had  escaped.  As 
it  turned  out,  we  were  extremely  happy  to  meet  with 
these;  another  party  might  have  received  us  very  dif- 
f<nrently;  and  they  relieved  us  in  an  important  point, 
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for  they  told  us  that  moBt  of  the  routed  soldiers  had 
fled  on  the  Santa  Anna  road.  Don  Satumino  had 
passed  the  night  at  this  hacienda,  and  set  out  very  early 
in  the  inorning.  The  soldiers  returned  to  £nish  their 
meal,  and  giving  their  thanks  in  payment,  set  out  again 
with  us.  They  had  a  good  horse  which  they  had  stolen 
on  the  road,  and  which  they  said  paid  them' very  well 
for  the  expedition,  and  Tode  by  turns  bare-backed. 
Passing  El  Cacao  their  appearance  created  a  sensation, 
for  they  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  rout  of  Fig- 
oroa.  This  waa  ominous  news,  for  all  had  considered 
Morazan  completely  crushed  by  his  defeat  at  Guatimala. 
In  his  retreat  he  had  avoided  the  villages,  and  they  did 
not  know  that  he  had  escaped  with  so  strong  a  force. 
We  endeavoured  to  procure  a  guide,  but  pot  a  man 
could  be  induced  to  leave  the  village,  and  we  rode  on. 
In  a  short  time  it  began  to  rain;  the  road  was  very 
stony,  and  we  croesed  a  hi^,  bleak  vul»uiic  mountain. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  captain  conceived  suspiciona 
of  the  soldiers,  and  we  rode  on  very  unceremoniously, 
leaving  them  behind.  About  five  o'clock  we  avoided 
the  road  that  led  to  a  village,  and  taking  el  Camino  de 
los  Partidos,  which  was  very  rough  and  stony,  soon 
came  to  a  place  where  there  were  branches,  and  we 
were  at  a  loss  which  to  take ;  but  the  course  lay  through 
a  broad  valley  bounded  by  two  ranges  of  mountains. 
We  felt  sure  that  our  road  did  not  cross  either  of  these 
ranges,  and  these  were  our  only  guides.  A  little  before 
dark  we  passed  beyond  the  range  of.moimtains,  and  on 
our  right  saw  a  road  leading  into  the  woods,  and  pres- 
ently heard  the  sound  of  la  bell,  and  saw  through  the 
trees  a  hacienda,  to  arrive  at  which  we  had  to  go  on 
some  distance,  and  then  turn  back  by  a  private  road. 
It  was  situated  in  a  Urge  clearing,  with  cucinera  and 
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vheds,  and  a  large  sugar-mill.  Twenty  or  thirty  work- 
men, principally  Indians,  were  assembled  to  give  an 
accoont  of  their  day's  work,  and  receive  orders  for  the 
next.  Our  appearance  created  a  great  sensation.  The 
proprietors  of  the  hacienda,  two  brothers,  stood  in  the 
door  while  we  were  talking  with  the  pien,  and  we  rode 
up  and  asked  permission  to  stop  there  for  the  night. 
The  elder  assented,  but  with  an  embarrassment  that 
showed  the  state  of  alarm  and  suspicion  existing  in  the 
eountry.  The  gentlemen  wore  the  common  hacienda 
dress,  and  the  interior  was  miserably  poor,  but  had  a 
hammock,  and  two  rude  frames  with  matting  over  them 
for  beds.  There  was  a  small  room  adjoining,  in  which 
was  the  wife  of  one  of  them  with  a  child.  The  propri- 
etors were  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  we 
told  them  what  had  happened  at  Aguachapa,  and  that 
we  were  hurrying  on  to  Guatimala.  We  had  supper  at 
a  small  table  placed  between  the  hammock  and  pne  of 
the  beds,  consisting  of  fried  eggs,  frigoles^  and.  tortillas, 
as  usual  without'.knife,  fork,  or  spoon. 

After  supper  otir  elder  host  was  called  out,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  returned,  and,  closing  the  door,  told  us  that 
there  was  a  great  excitement  among  the  workmen  on  our 
account.  They  did  not  believe  our  story  of.  going  to 
Guatimala,  for  a  woman  had  seen  us  come  in  from  the 
Guatimala  road,  and  they  bclievjed  that  we  were  officers 
of  Morazan  retreating  from  the  attack  on  Guatimala^ 
and  endeavouring  to  escape  into  San  Salvador.  Here 
was  a  ground  of  suspicion  we  had  not  anticipated.  The 
gentleman  was  much  agitated ;  he  regretted  that  he  was 
obliged  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  said  we 
knew  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  and  the  phren- 
sy  o(  party  spirit.     He  himself  was  again$t  Morazan 
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his  men  wete  violent  Cachurecosi  and  at  this  moment 
capable  of  committing  any  outrage.  He  had  incurred 
great  peril  by  receiving  us  for  a  moment  under  his  roof, 
and  begged  us,  both  for  our  own  sake  and  his,  to  leave 
his  house ;  adding  that,  even  if  we  were  of  those  unfor- 
tunate men,  pur  horses  should  be  brought  up  and  we 
should  go  away  unharmed ;  more  he  could  not  promise. 
Now  if  we  had  really  been  the  fugitives  he  supposed  us, 
we  should  no  doubt  have  been  very  thankful  for  his 
kindness ;'  but  to  be  turned  out  by  mistake  in:  a  dark 
night,  an  unknown  country,  and  without  any  guide,  was 
almost  as  bad  as  ccmiing  at  us  with  a  blunderbuss. 
Fortunately,  he  was  not  a  suspicious  man ;  if  he  had 
been  another  Don  Gregorio  we  should  have' '^walked 
Spanish;"  and,  metre  fortunately  still,  my  pertinacity 
had  secured  Figoroa's  passport ;  it  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  have  cleared  our  character.  I  showed  it  to 
him,  pointing  to  the  extra  flourish  which  the  secretary 
had  made. of  plenipotentiario,  and  I  believe  he  was  not 
more  astonished  at  finding  who  had  honoured  him  by 
taking  possession  of  his  house,  than  pleased  that  we 
were  not  Morazan's  officers.  Though  an  intelligent 
man^  he  had  passed  a  retired  life  on  his  hacienda.  He 
had  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  ^^  a  ministro  plenipoten* 
tiario,"  but  bad  never  seen  one.  My  accoutrements  and 
the  eagle  on  my  hat  sustained  the  character,  and  he  call* 
ed'in  the  mtgor->domo  and  two  leading  men  on  the  haci* 
enda,  read  to  them  the  passport,  and  explained  to  them 
the  character,  of  a  nunistro  pIenipotentiario,^  while  I  sat 
up  on  the  bed  with  my  eoat  off  and  hat  on  to  show  the 
eagle,  and  the  captain  suppressed  all  partialities  for 
Morazan,  and  talked  of  my  intimacy  with  Carrera.  The 
people  are  so  suspicious  that,  having  once  formed  an 
idea,  they  do  not  willingly  abandon  it^  and  it  was  ua* 
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certain  whether  all  this  would  satisfy  them ;  but  our 
host  was  warm  in  his  efforts,  the  major-domo  was  flat- 
tened by  being  made  the  medium  of  communicating  with 
the  men^  tod  his  influence  was  at  stake  in  satisfying 
them.  It  was  one  of.  Talleyrand's  maxims  never  to  do 
to-day  what  you  can  put  off  tfll  to-morrow.  On  tins 
occasion  at  least  of  my  diplomatic  career  I  felt  the  ben- 
efit of  the  old  opposite  rule.  From  the  moment  I  saw 
Figoroa  I  had  BXk  eye  only  to  getting  his  pasqiort,  aQd 
did  not  rest  until  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  If  we  bad  waited 
to  receive  this  with  his  ietter9,  we  should  now  have  been 
in  a  bad  position.  If  we  escaped  immediate  violence^ 
we  shofuld  have  been  taken  to  the  village,  shut  up  in  the 
cabfldo,  and  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  an  ignorant 
populace,  at  that  moment  excited  by  learning  the  suc- 
cess of  Mbrazan  and  the  defea.t  of  Figoroa.  In  setting 
out,  our  idea  was  that,  if  taken  by  the  Cachyrecos,  we 
should  be  carried  up  to  Guatimala ;  but  we  found  ,that 
there  was  no  accountability,  to  Guatimala ;  the  people 
were  in  a  state  to  act  entirely  from  impulses,  and  nothing 
could  induce  any  party  of  men  to  set  out  for  Ouatimala, 
or  linder  any  circumstances  to  go  farther  than  from 
village  to  village.  This  difl^ulty  over,  the  major-domo 
prcHuised  us  a  guide  before  daylight  for  the  next  village. 
At  three  o'clock  we  were  wakened  by  the  creaking  of 
the-  sugar-mill.  We  waited  till  dkylight  for  a  guide,  but 
as  mxie  came  we  bode  liBxewell  to  our  kind  host,  and 
set  out  akxie.  The  name  of  the  hacienda  is  San  Jos^^ 
but  in  the  hurry  of  my  movements  I  never  learned  the 
name  of  the  proprietor.  In  the  constant  revolutions  of 
Central  Ameorica,  it  may  happen  that  he  will  one  day 
be  flying  for  his  life ;  in  his  hour  of  need,  may  he  meet 
a  heart  as  noble  as  his  own. 
At  a  distance  ^f  five  leaguea  we  reached  the  rancho 
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of  Hocotilla,  where  Don  Satarmno  and  our  men  had 
slept.  The  road  lay  in  a  magnificent  ravine,  with  a 
fine  bottom  land  and  noble  mountain  sides.  We  pass* 
ed  through  the  straggling  settlements  of  Oratorio  and 
Leon,  mostly  single  h«ts,  where  several  times  we  saw 
women  snatch  up  their  children  and  run  into  the  woods 
at  sight  of  us.  Bury  the  war-knife,  and  this  valley 
would  be  equal  to  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  came  upon  four  posts  with  a 
thatched  roof,  occupied  by  a  scouting-'party  of  Cachu- 
Teco  soldiers.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  avoid 
them,  but  they  could  not  have  judged  so  firom  the  way 
in'  which  we  shouted  "  amigos !"  We  inquired  for  Car- 
rera ;  expected  to  meet  him  on  the  road ;  Figoroa  had 
told  us  he  was  coming ;  Figoroa  had  entered  Aguacha- 
pa ;  and,  taking  special  good  care  not  to  tell  them  that 
Figoroa  had  been  driven  out,  we  bade  them  good-by 
and  hurried  on. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  Rio  de  los  Escla- 
vos,  a  wild  and  noble. river,  the  Ifridge  across  which  is 
the  greatest  structure  in  Central  America,  a  memorial 
of  th^  Spanish  dominion.  We  crossed  it  and  entered 
the  village,  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  standing  in  a  mag- 
nificent situation  on  the  bank  of  the  :i;iver,  looking  up 
to  a  range  of  giant  mountains  on  the  other  side,  covered 
to  the  top  with  noble  pines.  The  miserable  inhabitants 
were  insensible  to  its  beauties,  but  there  were  reasons 
to  make  them  so.  Every  hostile  expedition  between 
Guatimala  and  Sail  Salvador  passed  through  their  vil- 
lage. Twice  within  one  week  Morazan's  party  had 
done  so ;  the  inhabitants  carried  ofi*  what  they  could, 
and,  locking  their  doors,  fled  to  the  mountains.  The 
last  time,  Morazan's  army  was  so  straitened  for  provis- 
ions, and  pressed  by  fear  of  pursuit,  that  huts  were  torn 
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down  for  firewood,  and  bullocks  ahdn  and  «aten  half 
raw  in  the  street,  without  bread  or  tortillas. 

At  two  we  set  off  again,  and  from  the  village  entered 
a  country  covered  with  lava.  At  four  we  reached  .the 
hacienda  of  Coral  de  Piedra,  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
stony  country,  looking  like  a  castle,  very  large,  with  a 
church  and  village,  where,-  although  it  rained,  we  did 
not  stop,  for  the  whole  village  seemed  to  be  intoxicated. 
Opposite  ohe  house  we  were  hailed  by  a  Cachureco  of- 
ficer, so  tipsy  that  he  could  hardly  sit  on  his  botse,who 
catoe  at  us  and.told  us  how  many  of  Morazan's  men  he 
had  >killed.  A  little  before  dark,  riding  through  a  for- 
est, in  the  apprehension  that  we  were  lost,  we  eiperged 
suddenly  from  the  woods,  and  saw  towering  before  us 
the  great  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego,  and  at  the  same 
.moment  were  hailed  by  the  joyful  shouts  of  Don  Satur- 
nine and  our  men.  They  had  encamped  in  a  small  hut 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  plain,  and  the  mules  were 
turned  out  to  pasture.  Don  Saturnirio  had  been  alarm- 
ed about  us,  bttt  he  hSd  followed  our  parting  injunction 
to  go  on,  as,  if  any  accident  had  happened,  he  could  be 
of  more  service  in  Guatimalal  They  had  not  met  Mora- 
zan's  armjj  having  been  at  a  haeienda  off  the  road 
when  it  passed,  and  hurrying  on,  had  not  heard  of  the 
rout  of  Figoroa. 

The  rancbo  contained  a  single  small  room,  barely 
large  enough  for  the  man  and'  woman  who  occupied  it, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  room  out  of  doors.  After  a 
rough  ride  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  with  the  most  com- 
fortable reflection  of  being  but  one  day  from  Guatima- 
la,  I  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  mules  was  missing,  and 
we  did  not  get  off  till  eight  o'clock.  Toward  evening 
we' descended  a  long  hill,  and  entered  the  plain  of 

Vol.  II.- 
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Quatimala.  It  looked  beautiful,  and  I  never  thought  I 
should  be  so  happy  to  see  it  again.  I  had  finished  a 
journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  the  gold  of  Peru 
could  not  have  tempted  me  to  undertake  it  again.  At 
the  gate  the  first  man  I  saw  .was  my  friend  Son  Man- 
uel Pavon.  I  could  but  think,  if  Morazan  ^d  t;aken 
the  city,  where  would  he  be  now  ?  Carrera  was  not  in 
the  city ;  he  had  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Morazan,  but  on 
the  road  received  intelligence  which  indubed  him  to 
turn  off  for  Quezaltenango.  .  I  learned  with  deep  satis- 
faction that  not  one  of  my  acquaintances  was  killed, 
and,  as  I  afterward  found,  not  one  of  them  had  been  in 
the  battle. 

I  gave  Don  Manuel  the  first  intelligence  of  Oenerai 
Morazan.  Not  a  word  had  been  heard  of  him  since  he 
left  the  Antigua.  Nobody  had  come  up  from  that  direc- 
tion ;  the  people  were  still  too  frightened  to  travel,  and 
the  city  had  not  recovered  from  its  spasm  of  terror.  As 
we  advanced  I  met  acquaintances  who  welcomed  me 
back  to  Ouatimala.  I  was  considbred  as.having  run  the 
gauntlet  for  life,  and  escape  from  dangers  created  a  bond 
between  U3.  I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  the 
people  who  received  me  so  cordially,  and  whom  I  was 
really  glad  to  meet  again,  were  the  same  whose  expul- 
sion by  Morazan  I  had  considered  probable.  If  he  had 
succeeded,  not  one  of  them  would  have  been  there  to 
welcome  me.  Repeatedly  I  was  obliged  to  stop  and 
tell  over  the  affair  of  Aguachapa;  how  many  men 
Morazan  had ;  what  officers ;  whether  I  spoke  to  him ; 
how  he  looked,  and  what  he  said^  I  introduced  the 
captain  ;  each  had  his  circle  of  listeners ;  and  the  cap- 
tain, as  a  slight  indemnification  for  his  forced  "  Viva 
Carreras"  on  the  road,  feeling,  on  his  arrival  once  more 
among  civilized  and  well-dressed  people,  a  comparative 
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security  for  liberty  of  speeeh,  Baid  that  if  Morazan's 
horses  had  not  been  so  tired,  every  man  of  Figoroa's 
would  have  been  killed.  Unhappily,  I  could  not  but 
see  that  our  news- would  have  been  more  acceptable  if 
we  could  have  reported  Morazan  completely  prostrated, 
woundedi  or  even  dead.  As  we  ftdvanced  I  could  per- 
ceive  ^that  th*e  sides  of  the  houses  were  marked  by  mus- 
ket-balls, and  the  frcmts  on  the  plaza  were  fearfully 
scarified.  My  house  was  near  the  plassa,  and  three 
musket-balls,  picked  out  of  the  woodwork,  were  saved 
for  my  inspection,  as  a  sample  of  the  battle.  In  an 
hour  after  my  arriv^  I  had  seen  nearly  .all  my  old 
friends.  -  Engrossed  Vy  my  own  troubles,  I  had  not 
imagined  the  full  extent  of  theirs.  I  cannot  describe 
the  satisfaction- with  which  I  found  myself  once  more 
among  them,  and' for  a  little  while,  at  least,  at  rest.  I 
still  had  anxieties ;  I  had  ho  letters  from  home,  and  Mr. 
Catherwood  had  not  arrived ;  but  I  had  no  uneasiness 
about  him,  for  his  was  not  in  the  line  of  danger ;  and 
when  I  lay  down  I  had  the  comfortable  sensatiqn  that 
there  was  nothing  to  drive  me  forward  the  pext  day. 
The  captain  took  up  his  abode  with  me.  It  was. an  odd 
finale  to  his  expedition  against  Quatimala ;  but,  after  all, 
it  was  better  than  remaining  at  the  port.    . 

Great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Ouatimala  since  I 
left,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  here^to  .give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  in  my  absence.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  treaty  between  Carrera  and  Guz- 
man, the  general  of  the  State  of  Los  Altos,  by  which 
the  former  surrendered  to  the  latter  four  hundred  old 
muskets.  Since  that  time  Guatimala  had  adopted  Car- 
rera (or  had  been  adopted  by  him,  I  hardly  know 
which),  and,  on  the  ground  that  the  distrust  formerly 
entertained  of  him  no  longer  existed,  demanded  a  res- 
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titntion  o{  the  muskets  to  him.  The  State  of  Loa  AltO0 
refused.  This  state  was  at  that  time  the  focus  of  Liberal 
principles^  and  Quezaltenango^  the  capital,  was  the 
asylum  of  Liberals  banished  from  Ghiatimala.  Appr«» 
bending,  or  pretending  to  apprehend,  an  invasion  from 
that  state,  and  usiAg  the  restitution  of  the  four  hundred 
worthless  muskets  as  a  pretext,  Carrera  marched  against 
Quezaltenango  with  one  thousand  men.  ^he  Indians^ 
believing  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  whites,  assisted 
him.  Guzman's  troops  deserted  him,  and  Carrera  with 
his  own  hands  took  him  prisoner,  sick  and  encumbered 
with  a  greatcoat,  in  the  act  of  dashing  his  horse  down 
a  deep  ravine  to  escape :  he  sent  to  Guatimala  Gub- 
man'^B  military^ coat,  with  the  names  of  Omoa,  TruxilloSi 
and  other  places  where  Guzman  had  distinguished  him* 
self  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  labelled  on  it,  and  a 
letter  to  the  governtnent,  stating  that  he  had  sent  the  coat 
as.  a  proof  that  he  had  taken  Guzman.  A  gentleman 
told  me  that  he  saw  jthis  coat  on  its  way,  stuck  on  a  pole, 
and  paraded  by  an  insulting  rabble  around  the  plaza  of 
the  Antigua.  After  the  battle  Carrera  marched  to  the 
capital,  deposed  the  chief  of  the  state  and  other,  offi* 
cers,  garrisoned  it  with  his  own-soldiers,  and,  not  under- 
standing the  technical  distinctions  of  state  lines^  de- 
stroyed its  existence  as  a  separate  sti^te,  and  annexed  it 
to  GhiatinuLk,  or,  rather,  to  his  own  commands 

In  honour  of  his  distingnished  services,  puUic  notice 
was  given  that  on  Monday  the  seventeenth  he  would 
ihake  his  triumphal  entiry  into  Guatimala,  and  on  that 
day  he  did  enter,  under  arches  erected  across  the  streets, 
amid  the  firing  of  cannon,  waving  of  flags,  and  music, 
with  General  Guzman,  perisonally  known  to  all  the  prin- 
dipal  inhabitants,  who  but  a  year  before  had  hastened 
at  their  piteous  call  to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  this 
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mme  Oarrera,  plaoed  sidewi&e  on  a  mule,  with  Us  feet 
tied  vndec  him,  his  face  so  bruised,  swoUen,  and  disfig- 
iired  by  stones  and  blows  of  madietes  that  he  coold 
not  be  recognised,  and  the  fwisoners  tied  togetiier  with 
ropes ;  and  the  chief  of  the  state,  secretary  of  state,  and 
secretory  of  the  Constkuent  Assembiy  rode  by  Oarreim^ 
side  in  this  disgraceful  triumph. 

General  Guzman  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  lib- 
erated from  prison  by  General  Morasan.  He  had  es- 
caped from  the  plaza  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces, 
but,  unable  to  endure  the  htif^ucB  of  the  journey,  he 
was  left  behind,  secreted  on  the  road ;  and  General 
Moraxan  told  me  that,  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  ex- 
ercised upon  him,  and  the  horrible  state  of  anxiety  in 
which  he  was  hept,  reason  had  deserted  its  throne,  and 
his  once  >8trong  mind  was  gone. 

From  this  time  die  city  settled  into  a  volcanic  cahn, 
quivering  with  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by  General 
Morazan,  a  rising  of  the  Indians  and  a  war  of  castes, 
and  startled  by  oocasional  rumours  that  Oaxrera  intend* 
ed  to  briag  Gnsman  and  the  prisoners  out  into  the  plasa 
and  abodt  them.  On  the  fourteenth  cf£  March  intelli- 
gence was  received  from  Figoroa  that  General  Mora* 
eanhad  crossed  the  Rio  Paz  and  was  marching  against 
Guatimala.  This  swallowed  up  all  other  apprehensions. 
Carrera  was  Ihe  only  man  who  could  protect  the  city. 
On  the  fifteenth  he  marched  out  with  nine  htmdred  men 
to^Tard  Arazola,  leaving  the  piaza  occupied  by  jGhre 
hundred  men.  Great  gloom  hung  over  the  city.  The 
same  day  Morazan  arrived  at  the  Coral  de  Piedra, 
eleven  leagues  from  Guatimala.  On  the  sixteenth  the 
soldiers  commenced  erecting  parapets  at  the  comers  of 
the  plaza ;  many  Indians  came  in  from  the  villages  to 
assist,  and  Carrera  took  up  his  position  at  the  AceytcuMi 
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a  leagae  and  a  half  from  the  city.  On  the  seventeenth 
Caxrera  rode  into  the  city,  and  with  the  chief  of  the 
state  and  others,  went  around  to  visit  the  fortifications 
and  rouse  the  people  to  arms.  At  noon  he  returned  to 
the  Aceytuna,  and  at  four  o'clock  intelligence  was  re<« 
ceived  that  Morazan's  army  was  descending  the  Questa 
de  Pinula,  the  last  range  before  reaching  the  plain  of 
Guatimala.  The  bells  tolled  the  alarm,  and  great  con- 
sternation prevailed  in  the  city.  Morazan's  army  slept 
that  night  on  the  plain. 

Before  daylight  he  marched  upon  the  city  and  enter* 
ed  the  gate  of  Buena  Vista,  leaving  all  his  cavalry 
and  part  of  his  infantry  at  the  Plaza  de  Toros  and  on 
the  heights  of  Calvario,  under  Colonel  Cabanes,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Carrera,  and  with  seven  hun« 
dred  men  occupied  the  Plaza  of  Guadaloupe,  depositing 
his  parque,  equipage,  a  hundred  women  (more  or  less  of 
whom  always  accompany  an  expedition  u\  that  country) , 
and  all  his  train,  in  the  Hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dio9. 
Hence  he  sent  Perez  and  Rivas,  with  four  or  five  hun«* 
dred  men,  to  attack  the  plaza.  These  passed  up  a  street 
descending  firom  the  centre  of  the  city,  and,  while  cov- 
ered by  the  brow  of  the  hill,  climbed  over  the  yard- wall 
of  the  Church  of  Escuela  de  Cristo,  and  passed  through 
the  church  into  the  street  oppoi^ite  the  mint,  in  the  rear 
of  one  side  of  the  plaza%  Twenty-seven  Indians  were 
engaged  in  making  a  redoubt  at  the  door,  and  twenty-six 
bodies  were  found  on  the  ground,  nine  killed  and  seven- 
teen wounded.  When  I  saw  it  the  ground  was  still  red 
with  blood.  Entering  the  mint,  the  invaders  were  re- 
ceived with  a  murderous  fire  along  the  corridor ;  but, 
forcing  their  way  through,  they  broke  open  the  front 
portal,  and  rushed  into  the  plaza.  The  plaza  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  five  hundred  men  left  by  Carrera,  and  two 
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Of  three  hundred  Indians,  who  fell  back,  closed  up  near 
the  porch  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  a  few  moments  all 
fled,  leaving  the  plaza,  with  all  their  ammunition,  in  the 
possession  of  the  assailants.  Rivera  Paz  and  Don  Luis 
Bartres,  the  chief  and  secretary  of  the  state,  were  in  the 
plaza  at  the  time,  and  but  few  other  white  citizens.  Car- 
rera  did  not  want  white  soldiers,  and  would  not  permit 
white  men  to  be  officers.  Many  young  men  had  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  plaza,  and  were  told  that 
there  were  no  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Carrera,  strengthened  by  masses  of 
Indians  from  the  villages  around,  attacked  the  division 
on  the  heights  of  Calvario.  M orazan,  with  the  small 
force  left  at  San  Juan  de  Dios,  went  to  the  assistance  of 
Cabanes.  The  battle  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  fierce 
and  bloody,  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  Morazan  lost 
some  of  his  best  officers.  Sanches  was  killed  by  Sotero 
Carrera,  a  brother  of  the  general.  Carrera  and  Mora- 
zan met,  and  Carrera  says  that  he  cut  Morazan's  sad- 
dle nearly  in  two.  Morazan  was  routed,  pursued  so 
closely  that  he  could  not  take  up  his  equipage,  and  hur- 
ried on  to  the  plaza,  having  lost  three  hutidred  mus- 
kets; four  hundred  men  kiUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  all  his  baggage.  '  At  ten  o'clock  his  whole  force 
was  penned  up  in  the  plaza,  surrounded  by  an  immense 
mass  of  Indian  soldiers,  and  fired  upon  from  all  the  cor- 
ners. .  Manning  the  parapets  and  stationing  pickets  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  he  kept  up  a  galling  fire  in  return. 

Pent  up  in  this  fearful  position,  Morazan  had  time  to 
reflect.  But  a  year  before  he  was  received  with  ringing 
of  bells,  firing  of  cannon,  joyful  acclamations,  and  dep- 
utations of  grateful  citizens,  as  the  only  man  who  could 
save  them  from  Carrera  and  destruction.  Among  the 
few  white  citizens  in  the  plaza  at  the  time  of  the  entry 
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cf  the  soldiers  was  a  young  man,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oneirand  brought  before  General  Moraaan.  The  latter 
knew  him  personally,  and  inquired  for  several  of  his  old 
paitiaans  by  name,  asking  whether  they  were  not  com« 
ing  to  join  him.  The  young  man  answered  that  they 
were  not,  and  Morazan  and  kis  officers  seemed  disap* 
pointed.  No  doubt  he  had  expected  a  rising  of  citizens 
in  lus  feiTQiir,  and  again  to  be  hailed  as  a  deliverer  from 
Cairera.  In  San  Salvador  I  had  heard  that  he  had  re* 
ceived  urgent  solicitations  to  come  up;  bat,  whatever 
had  been  contemplated,  th^re  was  no  manifestaticm  of 
any  such  intention ;  on  the  oontravy,  the  hoarse  cry  was 
ringing  in  his  ears,  '^  Muera  el  tyranno !  Muera  el  Gen- 
eral Moraaan  !'^  Popular  feeling  had  undergone  an  en* 
tire  revolution,  or  else  it  was  kept  down  by  the  masses 
of  Indians  who  came  in  from  the  villages  around  to  de- 
fend the  city. against  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  slackened,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  it  died  away  entirely ;  but  the  plaza  was  strewedf 
wilh  dead,  dense  masses  choked  up  the  streets,  and  at 
the  corners  of  the  plaza  the  soldiers,  with  gross  ribaldry 
aoid  jests,  insulted  and  jeered  at  Morazan  and  his  men. 
The  fixing  ceased  only  £r«n  want  of  ammunition,  Car- 
rera's  stock  having  been  left  in  Morazan^  possession. 
Carrera,  in  his  eagerness  to  renew  the  attack,  sat  down 
to.  make  cartridges  with  his  own  hands. 

The  house  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  British  vice-consul,  was 
on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  plaza.  Mr.  Chatfield,  the 
consul  general,  was  at  EJscuintla,  about  twelve  leagues 
distant,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  Morazan's" 
invasion.  He  mounted  his  horse,  rode  up  to  the  city, 
and  hoisted  the  English  fiag  on  Mr.  Hallos  house,  to 
,  Morazan's  soldiers  the  most  conspicuous  object  on  the 
plaza.     Carrera  himself  was  hardly  more  obnoxious  to 
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them  than  Mr.  Chatfield.  A  picket  of  soldiers  was  sta« 
tioned  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  commanding  the  plaza 
on  the  one  side  and  the  courtyard  on  the  other.  Orel- 
lana,  the  former  minister  of  war,  was  on  the  roof,  and 
cut  into  the  staff  with  his  sword,  but  desisted  on  a  re« 
monstrance  from  the  courtyard  that  it  was  the  house  of 
the  vice-consuL  At  sundown  the  immense  mass  of  In« 
dians  who  now  crowded  the  city  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  set  up  the  Salve  or  hynm  to  the  Virgin.  Orellaiia 
and  others  of  Morazan's  officers  had  let  themselvea 
down  into  the  courtyard,  and  were  at  the  moment  ta^ 
king  chocolate  in  Mr.  Hall's  house.  Mrs.  Hall,  a 
Spanish  lady  of  the  city,  asked  Orellana  why  he  did 
not  fall  on  his  knees ;  and  he  answered,  in  jest,  that  he 
was  afraid  his  own  soldiers  on  the  roof  would  take  him 
for  a  Cachureco  and  shoot  him ;  but  it  is  said  that  to 
Morazan  the  noise  of  this  immense  chorus  of  voices 
was  appalling,  bringing  home  to  him  a  consciousness 
of  the  immense  force  assembled  to  crush  him,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  expressed  his  sense  of  ibe  danger  they 
were  in.  The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  tremendous 
burst  of  "  Viva  la  Religion !  Viva  Carrera  !  y  muera  el 
General  Morazan!"  and  the  firing  commenced  more 
sharply  than  before.  It  was  returned  firom  the  plazai 
and  for  several  hours  continued  without  intermission. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  Morazan  made  a  despe« 
rate  effort  to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  plaza,  but  was  driv« 
en  back  behind  the  parapets.  The  plaza  was  strewed 
with  dead.  Forty  of  his  oldest  officers  and  his  eldest  son 
were  killed;  and  at  three  o'clock  he  stationed  three 
hundred  men  at  three  comers  of  the  plaza,  directed 
them  to  open  a  brisk  fire^  threw  all  the  powder  into  the 
fountain,  and  while  attention  was  directed  to  these 
points,  sallied  by  the  other  and  left  them  to  their  fatei 
Vol-  IL— P 
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I  8t»te  tkk  on  the  aothority  of  the  Guatimala  official 
meeoniit  of  the  battle — of  eonrse  I  heard  nothing  of  it 
at  Aguachapa---and  if  true,  it  is  a  blot  on  Morazan's 
eliaracter  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man.  He  escaped  from 
the  city  with  five  boodred  men,  and  strewing  the  road 
with  wounded  and  dead^  at  twelve  o'clock  arrived  at 
the  Antigm.  Here  he  was  nrged  to  proclaim  martial 
law,  and  make  another  attack  on  the  city ;  but  he  an- 
swered mo ;  blood  enough  bad  been  shed.  He  entered 
the  esfadldo,  imd,  it  is  said,  wrote  a  lettct  to  Carrera 
yecomooe&dii]^  the  piisoDcis  to  mercy ;  and  Baron 
Malielin,  the  French  eonsnl  general,  related  to  me  an 
anecdote,  which  does  not,  however,  seem  probable,  that 
be  laid  hsi  gkyve  on  the  tableland  requested  the  alcalde 
to  give  it  to  Carrera  as  a  ebaHenge,  and  explain  its 
meaning.  From  that  place  be  eontiomed  his  retreat  by 
the  coast  until  I  met  him  at  Aguachaipa. 

In  the  mean  time  Carreva's  soldiers  poured  into  the 
plaza  with  a  tronendous  fen  de  joie,  and  kept  up  a  ter* 
rible  firing  in  the  air  till  daylight*  Then  they  commeBH 
ced  searching  for  fugitives,  and  a  genetal  massacre  took 
place.  Colonel  Arias,  lymg  on  the  ground  with  ouie  of 
his  eyes  out,  was  bayoneted  to  death.  Perez  was  shot* 
Marescal,  concealed  under  the  Cathedral,  was  dragged 
oat  and  shot.  Fadilla,  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Agua-* 
chapa,  found  on  the  ground,  while  beting  a  Centralist 
whom  be  knew  to  save  him,  was  killed  with  bayonets.. 
The  unhappy  fugitives  were  faroaght  into  the  plaza  two, 
three,  five,  and  ten  at  a  time.  Carrera  stood  pointing 
with  his  finger  to  this  man  and  Aat,  and  every  one  that 
he  indicated  was  removed  a  few  paces  from  him  and 
shot.  Major  Jose  Yiera,  and  several  of  the  soldiers  oo 
the  roof  of  Mr.  Hall's  house,  let  themselves  down  into 
the  courtyard,  and  Carrera  sent  for  all  who  had  taken 
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refuge  there*  Viera  wms  taking  chocolate  with  the 
fomily,  and  gave  Mrs.  Hall  a  purse  of  doubloons  and  a 
pistol  to  take  care  of  for  him*  They  were  delivered  up, 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy,  particularly  in  behalf 
of  Viera ;  but  a  few  moments  after  Mr.  Skinner  entered 
the  house,  and  said  that  he  saw  Viera's  body  in  the 
plaza.  Mr.  Hall  could  ^not  believe  it,  and  walked  round 
the  comer,  but  a  few  paces  from  his  own  door,  and  saw 
him  lying  on  his  back,  dead.  In  this  scene  of  massacre 
the  Padre  Zezena,  a  poor  and  humble  priest,  exposed 
his  own  life  to  save  his  fellow-beings.  Throwing  him* 
self  on  his  knees  before  Carrera,  he  implored  him  to 
spare  the  unhappy  prisoners,  exclaiming,  they  are  Chris* 
tians  like  ourselves ;  and  by  his  importunities  and  pray* 
ers  induced  Carrera  to.  desist  from  murder,  and  send 
the  wretched  captives  to  prison. 

Carrera  and  his  Indians  had  the  whole  danger  and 
the  whole  glory  of  defending  the  eity.  The  citizens, 
who  had  most  at  stake,  took  no  part  in  it.  The  mem* 
bers  of  the  government  most  deeply  compromised  fled 
or  remained  shut  up  in  their  houses.  It  would^e  hard 
to  analyze  the  feelings  with  which  they  straggled  out  to 
gaze  upon  the  scene  of  horror  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
plaza,  and  saw  on  the  ground  the  well*known  faces  and 
mangled  bodies  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 
There  was  one  overpowering  sense  of  escape  from  im* 
mense  danger,  and  the  feeling  of  the  Central  govern* 
ment  burst  out  in  its  official  bulletin :  ''  Eternal  glory  to 
the  invincible  chief  General  Carrera,  and  the  valiant 
troops  under  his  command !'' 

In  the  morning,  as  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  this 
subject  was  uppermost  in  every  one's  mind ;  no  one 
could  talk  of  anything  else^  and  each  one  had  some- 
thing new  to  communicate.    In  our  first  walk  through 
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the  streets  our  attention  was  directed  to  the  localities) 
and  everywhere  we  saw  marks  of  the  battle.  Vaga^ 
bond  soldiers  accosted  us,  begging  medios,  pointing 
their  muskets  at  our  heads  to  show  how  they  shot  the 
enemy,  and  boasting  how  many  they  had  killed.  These 
fellows  made  me  feel  uncomfortable,  and  I  was  not 
singular ;  but  if  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  mixture  of 
uncomfortable  and  comfortable  feelings,  it  was  my  friend 
the  captain.  He  was  for  Morazan  ;  had  left  La  Union 
to  join  his  expedition,  left  San  Salvador  to  pay  him  a 
visit  at  Guatimala  and  partake  of  the  festivities  of  his 
triumph,  and  left  Aguachapa  because  his  trunks  had 
gone  on  before.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  the  country 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  Carrera  spoken  of  as  a 
robber  and  assassin,  and  the  noblesse  of  Guatimala  rid- 
iculed, and  all  at  once  he  found  himself  in  a  hornet's 
nest.  He  now  heard  Morazan  denounced  as  a  tyrant, 
his  officers  as  a  set  of  cutthroats,  banded  together  to  as- 
sassinate persoi^al  enemies,  rob  churches,  and  kill 
priests ;  they  had  met  the  fate  they  deserved,  and  the 
univer^l  sentiment  was,  so  perish  the  enemies  of  Gua- 
timala.- The  captain  had  received  a  timely  caution. 
His  story  that  Morazan  would  have  killed  every  man  of 
Figoroa's  if  the  horses  had  not  been  so  tired,  had  circu- 
lated ;  it  was  considered  very  partial,  and  special  inqui- 
ries were  made  as  to  who  that  eaptain  Was.  He  was 
compelled  to  listen  and  assent,  or  say  nothing.  On  the 
road  he  was  on  excessively  loud  talker,  spoke  the  lan- 
guage perfectly,  with  his  admirable  arms  and  horse  equip- 
ments always  made  a  dashing  entree  into  a  village,  and 
was  called  "  muy  valiante,"  "very brave ;"  but  here  he 
was  a  subdued  man,  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  without  any  of  the  6clat  which  had  attended  him  on 
the  road,  and  feeling  that  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
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and  distrust.  But  he  had  one  consolation  that  nothing 
could  take  away :  he  had  not  been  in  the  battle^  or,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  he  might  now  be  lying  on  the 
ground  with  his  face  upward. 

In  the  afternoon,  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Catherwood  ar* 
rived.  He  had  passed  a  month  at  the  Antigua,  and  had 
just  returned  from  a  second  visit  to  Copan,  and  had 
also  explored  other  ruins,  of  which  mention  will  be 
made  hereafter.  In  our  joy  at  meeting  we  tumbled  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  in  the  very  first  moment  resolved 
not  to  separate  again  while  in  that  distracted  country. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ruins  of  Qaiiicna.— Viiit  to  thorn.— Lot  Amttoo.— Pynmidal  Stroctnre.— A 
ColoiMl  HQad.«-An  Altar.— A  CoHoction  of  MoQumenU.— Stttaeo.— Chazte* 
tor  of  the  Ruini.— A  lott  City.— Parchasing  a  rained  City. 

To  recur  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  who, 
during  my  absence,  had  not  been  idle.  On  reaching 
Guatimala  the  first  time  from  Copan,  I  made  it  my  bu- 
siness to  inquire  particularly  for  ruins.  I  did  not  meet 
a  single  person  who  had  ever  visited  those  of  Copan,  and 
but  few  who  took  any  interest  whatever  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country ;  but,  fortunately,  a  few  days  after 
my  arrival,  Don  Carlos  Meiney,  a  Jamaica  Englishman, 
long  resident  in  the  country,  proprietor  of  a  large  haci- 
enda, and  extensively  engaged  in  mining  operations, 
made  one  of  his  regular  business  visits  to  the  capital. 
Besides  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  that  concerned 
his  ovm  immediate  pursuits,  this  gentleman  possessed 
much  general  information  respecting  the  country,  and  a 
curiosity  which  circumstances  had  never  permitted  him 
to  gratify  in  regard  to  antiquities ;  and  he  told  me  of 
the  ruins  of  Quirigua,  on  the  Motagua  River,  near 
Encuentros,  the  place  at  which  we  slept  the  second 
night  after  crossing  the  Mico  Mountain.  He  had  never 
seen  them,  and  I  hardly  believed  it  possible  they  could 
exist,  for  at  that  place  we  had  made  special  inquiries  for 
the  ruins  of  Copan,  and  were  not  informed  of  any  oth-  i 
ers.  I  became  satisfied,  however,  that  Don  Carlos  was 
a  maf  who  did  not  speak  at  random.  They  were  on 
the  estate  of  Senor  Payes,  a  gentleman  of  Ouatimala 
lately  deceased.     He  had  heard  of  them  from  Senor 
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Payes,  and  had  taken  such  interest  in  the  subject  as  to 
inquire  for  and  obtain  the  details  of  particular  monu- 
ments. Three  sons  of  Senor  Payes  had  succeeded  to 
his  estate,  and  at  my  request  Don  Carlos  called  with  me 
;  upon  them.  Neither  of  the  sons  had  ever  seen  the  ruins 
or  even  visited  the  estate.  It  was  an  immense  tract  of 
wild  land,  which  had  come  into  their  father's  hands 
mmy  years  before  for  a  mere  trifle.  He  had  visited  it 
once ;  and  they  too  had  heard  him  speak  of  these  ruins. 
Lately  the  spirit  of  speculation  had  reached  thai  coun- 
try ;  and  from  its  fertility  and  position  on  the  bank  of  a 
navigable  river  contiguous  to  the  ocean,  the  tract  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  prospectus,  to  be  sold  on 
shares  in  England.  The  prospectus  set  forth  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  the  location,  and  the  inducements 
held  out  to  emigrants,  in  terms  and  phrases  that  might 
have  issued  from  a  laboratory  in  New- York  before  the 
crash.  The  Seiiores  Payes  were  in  the  first  stage  of  an- 
ticipated wealth,  and  talked  in  the  familiar  strains  of 
city  builders  at  home.  They  were  roused  by  the  pros- 
pect of  any  indirect  addition  to  the  value  of  their  real 
estate ;  told  me  that  two  of  them  were  then  making  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  tract,  and  immediately  proposed 
that  I  should  accompany  them.  Mr.  Catherwood,  on 
his  road  from  Copan,  had  fallen  in  with  a  person  at 
Chiquimula  who  told  him  of  such  ruins,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  Colonel  Galindo  was  then  at  work  among  them. 
Being  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  some  idea  of  going 
to  visit  them ;  but,  being  much  worn  with  his  labours  at 
Copan,  and  knowing  that  the  story  was  untrue  as  re- 
garded Colonel  Galindo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  country,  he  was  incredulous  as  to 
the  whole.  We  had  some  doubt  whether  they  would 
repay  the  labour ;  but  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  him 
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to  accompany  me  to  San  Salvador,  it  was  agreed  that 
daring  my  absence  he  should,  with  the  Sefiores  Payes,  go 
to  Quirigua,  which  he  accordingly  did; 

The  reader  must  go  back  to  Encuentros,  the  place  at 
which  we  slept  the  second  night  of  our  arrival  in  the 
country.  From  this  place  they  embarked  in  a  canoe 
about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  four  broad,  dug  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  mahogany-tree,  and  descending  two 
hours,  disembarked  at  Los  Amates,  near  El  Poso,  on 
the  main  road  from  Yzabal  to  Guatimala,  the  place  at 
which  we  breakfasted  the  second  morning  of  our  arri- 
val in  the  country,  and  where  the  SeSores  Payes  were 
obliged  to  wait  two  or  three  days.  The  place  was  a 
miserable  collection  of  huts,  scant  of  provisions,  and 
the  people  drank  a  muddy  water  at  their  doors  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  river. 

On  a  fine  morning,  after  a  heavy  rain,  they  set  off 
for  the  ruins.  After  a  ride  of  about  half  an  hour,  over 
an  execrable  road,  they  again  reached  the  Amates.  The 
village  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  elevated  about  thirty  feet.  The  river  was  here  about 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  fordable  in  every  part  except 
a  few  deep  holes.  Generally  it  did  not  exceed  three  feet 
in  depth,  and  in  many  places  was  not  so  deep ;  but  be- 
low it  was  said  to  be  navigable  to  the  sea  for  boats  not 
drawing  more  than  three  feet  water.  They  embarked 
in  two  canoes  dug  out  of  cedar-trees,  and  proceeded 
down  the  river  for  a  couple  of  miles,  where  they  took 
on  board  a  negro  man  named  Juan  Lima,  and  his  two 
wives.  This  black  scoundrel,  as  Mr.  C.  marks  him 
down  in  his  notebook,  was  to  be  their  guide.  They 
then  proceeded  two  or  three  miles  farther,  and  stopped 
at  a  rancho  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  and  passing 
through  two  cornfields,  entered  a  forest  of  large  cedat 
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and  mahogany  trees.  The  path  was  exoeedingly  soft 
and  wet,  and  covered  with  decayed  leaves,  and  the 
heat  very  great.  Continuing  through  the  forest  toward 
the  northeast,  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  they  reached 
the  foot  of  a  pyramidal  structure  like  those  at  Copan^ 
with  the  steps  in  some  places  perfect.  They  ascended 
to  the  top,  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  descending  by 
steps  on  the  other  side,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  came 
to  a  colossal  head  two  yards  in  diameter,  almost  buried 
by  an  enormous  tree,  and  covered  with  moss.  Near  it 
was  a  large  altar,  so  covered  with  moss  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  anything  out  of  it.  The  two  are  with* 
in  an  enclosure. 

Retracing  their  steps  across  the  pyramidal  stnietnrei 
and  proceeding  to  the  north  about  three  or  four  faun* 
dred  yards,  they  reached  a  collection  of  monuments  of 
the  same  general  character  with  those  at  CSopan,  bet 
twice  or  three  times  as  high. 

The  first  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  five  feet  six  inrii- 
es  on  two  sides,  and  two  feet  eight  on  the  other  two. 
The  firont  represents  the  figure  of  a  man,  well  pre* 
served ;  the  back  that  of  a  woman,  much  defaced.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in  good  preserva^ 
tion,  but  in  low  relief,  and  of  exactly  the  same  style  as 
those  at  Copan. 

Another,  represented  in  the  engraving,  is  twenty* 
three  feet  dlit  of  the  ground,  with  figures  of  men  on  the 
front  and  back,  and  hieroglyphics  in  low  relief  on  the 
sides,  and  surrounded  by  a  base  projecting  fifteen  or  six- 
teen feet  fifom  it. 

At  a  short  distance,  standing  in  the  same  position  as 
regards  the  points  of  the  compass,  is  an  obelisk  or  carv^ 
ed  stone,  twenty-six  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  proba^ 
bly  eix  or  eight  feet  under,  which  is  represented  in  the 
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engraving  opposite.  It  is  leaning  twelve  feet  two  inch* 
68  oat  of  the  perpendicular ,  and  seems  ready  to  faU| 
which  is  probably  prevented  only  by  a  tree  that  has 
grown  up  against  it  and  the  large  stones  around  the 
base.  The  side  toward  the  ground  represents  the  fig- 
ure of  man,  very  perfect  and  finely  sculptured.  The 
upper  side  seemed  the  same,  but  was  so  hidden  by  ve- 
getation as  to  make  it  somewhat  uncertain.  The  other 
two  contain  hierc^lyphics  in  low  relief.  In  size  and 
sculpture  this  is  the  finest  of  the  whole. 

A  statue  ten  feet  high  is  lying  on  the  ground^  cover* 
ed  with  moss  and  herbage,  and  another  about  the  same 
size  lies  with  its  face  upward. 

There  are  four  others  erect,  about  twelve  feet  high, 
but  not  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  several 
altars  so  covered  with  herbage  that  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  exact  form.  One  of  them  is  round,  and 
situated  on  a  small  elevation  within  a  circle  formed  by 
a  wall  of  stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  reached 
by  descending  very  narrow  steps,  is  a  large  round  stone, 
with  the  sides  sculptured  in  hieroglyphics,  covered  with 
vegetation,  and  supported  on  what  seemed  to  be  two 
colossal  heads. 

These  are  all  at  the  foot  of  a  pyramidal  wall,  near 
each  other,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  creek  which  empties 
into  the  Motagua.  Besides  these  they  counted  thir- 
teen fragments,  and  doubtless  many  others  tnay  yet  be 
discovered. 

At  some  distance  from  them  is*  another  monument, 
nine  feet  out  of  ground,  and  probably  two  or  three  un- 
der, with  the  figure  of  a  woman  on  the  front  and  back, 
and  the  two  sides  richly  ornamented,  but  without  hie- 
roglyphics. 

The  next  day  the  negro  promised  to  show  Mr.  C. 
eleven  square  columns  higher  than  any  he  had  seen. 
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standing  in  a  row  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  but  after 
dredging  him  three  hours  through  th»  mud,  Mr.  C« 
found  by  the  compass  that  he  was  constantlj  changing 
his  direction ;  and  as  the  man  was  armed  with  pistols^ 
notoriously  a  bad  fellow,  and  indignant  at  the  owners 
of  the  land  for  coming  down  to  look  after  their  squat- 
ters, Mr.  C.  became  suspicious  of  him,  and  insisted  upon 
returning*  The  Payes  were  engaged  with  their  own  af- 
fSBors,  and  having  no  one  to  assist  him,  Mr.  Catherwood 
was  unable  to  make  any  thorough  exploration  or  any 
complete  drawings. 

The  general  character  of  these  ruins  is  the  same  as  at 
Copan.  The  monuments  are  much  larger,  but  they  are 
sculptured  in  lower  relief,  less  rich  in  design,  and  more 
faded  and  worn,  probably  being  of  a  much  older  date. 

Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt :  a  large  city  onc6 
*  stood  there ;  its  name  is  lost,  its  history  unknown ;  and, 
except  for  a  notice  taken  from  Mr.  C.'s  notes,  and  in- 
serted by  the  SencMre^  Payes  in  a  Gusitimala  paper  after 
the  visit,  which  found  its  way  to  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, no  account  of  its  existence  has  ever  before  been 
published.  For  centuries  it  has  lain  as  completely  bu- 
ried as  if  covered  with  the  lava  of  Vesuvius.  Every 
traveller  from  Yzabal  to  Guatimala  has  passed  within 
three  hours  of  it ;  w^  ourselves  had  done  the  same ;  and 
yet  there  it  lay,  like  the  rock-built  city  of  Edom,  unvis- 
ited,  unsought,  and  utterly  unknown. 

l^he  morning  after  Mr.  C.  returned  I  called  upon 
Senor  Payes,  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  then  in 
Ouatimala,  and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  purchase 
of  these  ruins.  Besides  their  entire  newness  and  im- 
mense interest  as  an  unexplored  field  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, the  monuments  were  but  about  a  mile  from  the 
river,  the  ground  was  level  to*  the  bank,  and  the  river 
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firom  that  place  was  navigable ; '  the  city  might  be  trans- 
ported bodily  and  set  np  in  New- York.  1  expressly 
stated  (and  my  reason  for  doiag  i^o  will  be  obviofus) 
that  I  was  acting  in  this  matter  on  my  own  aecount, 
that  it  was  entirely  a  personal  affidr ;  but  Sefior  Pa- 
yes  would  consider  me  as  acting  for  my  gOTernment, 
and  said,  what  I  am  sure  he  meant,  that  if  his  family 
was  as  it  had  been  once,  they  would  be  proud  to  pre* 
sent  the  whole  to  the  United  States ;  in  that  country 
they  were  not  appreciated,  and  he  would  be  happy  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  science  in  ours ;  but  they 
were  impoverished  by  the  convulsions  <^  the  country; 
and,  at  all  events,  he  could  give  me  no  answer  till  his 
brothers  returned,  who  were  expected  in  two  or  three 
days.  Unfortunately,  as  I  believe  for  both  of  us,  Benor 
Payes  consulted  with  the  French  consul  general,  who 
put  an  exaggerated  valqe  upon  the  ruins,  referring  him  * 
to  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
by  the  French  government  in  transporting  one  of  the 
obelisks  of  Luxor  from  Thebes  to  Paris.  Probably,  be- 
fore the  speculating  scheme  referred  to,  the  owners 
would  have  been  glad  to  sell  the  whole  tract,  consisting 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  acres,  with  everything  on  it, 
known  and  unknown,  for  a  few  thousand  dollars.  I 
was  anxious  to  visit  them  myself,  and  learn  with  more 
certainty  the  possibility  of  their  removal,  but  was  afraid 
of  increasing  the  extravagance  of  his  notions.  His 
brothers  did  not  arrive,  and  one  of  them  unfortunately 
died  on  the  road.  I  had  not  the  government  for  pay- 
master ;  it  might  be  necessary  to  throw  up  the  purchase 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  removal ;  and  I  left  an  offef 
with  Mr,  Savage,  the  result  of  which  is  still  uncertain ; 
but  I  trust  that  when  these  pages  reach  the  hands  of  the 
reader,  two  of  the  largest  monuments  will  be  on  their 
way  to  this  city* 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Reception  at  the  Goveraine^t  House.— The  Captain  in  Trouble.— A  Change  of 
Character^— Arrangementa  for  Joamey  to  Palenqne.— Arreat  of  the  Captain.— 
Hia  ^teaae.— Viait  from  a  Countryman.— Dangera  in  ProapecL— Laat  StroQ 
through  the  Suburba.— Hospital  and  Cemetery  of  San  Juan  de  Dioa.— Fearful 
State  of  the  Country.— Laat  Interview  with  Carrera;— Departure  Aom  Ouall^ 
mala.— A  Don  Quixote.- Cindad  Vieja.- Plain  of  £i  Vieja.— Yolcanpea^ 
PlaJnSy  and  Villagea.— San  Andrea  laapa.— Dangerous  Road.— A  Molina. 

The  next  day  I  called  u|>on  the  chief  of  the  state. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  question  of  presenting  creden* 
tialsy  and  I  was  leceived  by  him  and  all  gentlemen 
connected  with  him  witholit  any  distrust  or  suspicion, 
and  more  as  one  identified  with  them  in  feelings  and  in- 
terests than  as  a  foreign  agent.  I  had  seen  more  of 
their  country  than  any  one  present,  ai^d  spoke  of  its  ex* 
traordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  its  volcanoes  and  mount- 
ains, the  great  canal  which  .might  make  it  known  to  all 
the  civilized  world,  and  its  iounense  resources,  if  they 
would  let  the  sword  rest  and  be  at  peace  among  them- 
selves. Some  of  the.  remarks  in  these  pages  will  per- 
haps be  considered  harsh,  and  a  poor  return  for  the 
kindness  shown  to  me.  My  predilections  were  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Liberal  party,  as  well  because  they  sustain- 
ed the  Federation  as  because  they  gave  me  a  chance 
for  a  government ;  but  I  have  a  warm  feeling  toward 
many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Central  party.  If 
I  speak  harshly,  it  is  of  their  public  and  political  char^ 
acter  only ;  and  if  I  have  given  offence,  I  regret  it. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  Government  House  a  gentleman 
followed  me,  and  asked  me  who  that  captain  was  that 
had  accompanied  me,  adding,  what  surprised' me  not  a 
tittle,  that  the  government  baA  advices  of  his  travelling 
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up  with  mc  from  La  UnioDy  his  intention  to  join  Idora* 
zan's  expedition,  and  hiB  change  of  purpose  in  conse* 
quence  of  meeting  Morazan  defeated  on  the  toad ;  that 
aa  yet  he  was  not  molested  only  because  he  was  stay- 
ing at  my  house.  I  was  disturbed  by  this  communica- 
tion«  I  waa  <^n  to  the  inqmtation  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  official  character  to  harbour  a  partisan.  1 
was  the  only  friend  the  captain  had,  and  of  course  de- 
termined to  stand  by  him ;  but  he  was  not  only  an  ab* 
ject  of  suspicion,  but  actually  known ;  for  much  less 
cause  men  were  imprisoned  and  shot ;  in  case  of  any 
outbreak,  my  house  would  not  be  a  protection;  it  was 
best  to  avoid  any  excitement,  and  to  have  an  under- 
standing at  oace«  With  this  view  I  returned  tp  the 
chief  of  the  state,  and  mentioned  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  had  travelled  together,  with  the  addition  that, 
as  to  myself,  I  would  have  taken  a  much  more  question^  - 
able  companion  rather  than  travel  alone ;  and  as  to  the 
eaptain,  if  he  had  happened  to  be  thrown  ashore  on  their 
eoast,  he  would  very  likely  have  taken  a  campaign  on 
their  side ;  that  he  was  not  on  his  way  to  join  the  expe- 
dition when  we  met  Morazan,  and  assured  him  most 
earnestly  that  now  he  understood  better  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  I  would  answer  for  his  keeping 
quiet«  Don  Rivera  Paz,  as  I  felt  well  assured,  was  de- 
sirous to  allay  rather  than  create  excitement  in  the  city, 
received  my  cooimmiication  in  the  best  spirit  possible, 
and  iradd  the  captain  had  better  present  himself  to  the 
government.  I  returned  to  my  house,  and  found  the 
captain  alone,  akeady  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
turn  of  his  fortunes.  My  communication  did  not  relieve 
him,  but  he  accompanied  me  to  the  Government  House. 
I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  he  was  the  same 
man  whose  dashing  appaaranoe  on  the  road  had  often 
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made  the  women  whiq[>er  '^  muy  valiente,"  and  whose 
answer  to  all  intimatiooB  of  danger 'was,  that  a  man  can 
only  die  once.  To  be  sure,  the  soldiers  in  the  corridor 
seemed  to  intimate  that  they  had  found  him  out ;  the 
gentlemen  in  the  room  surreyed  him  from  head  to  foot, 
as  if  taking  notes  for  an  advertisement  of  his  person, 
and  their  looks  appeared  to  say  they  woif  d  know  him 
when  they  met  him  .again.  On  Morseback  and  with  a 
fair,  field,  the  captain  would  have  defied  the  whole  no- 
blesse of  Guatimala;  but  he  was  completely  cowed, 
spoke  only  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  walked  out 
with  less  effrontery  than  I  supposed  possible. 

And  now  I  would  fain  let  the  reader  sit  down  and 
enjoy  himself  quietly  in  Quatimala,  but  I  cannot^  The 
place  did  not  admit  of  it.  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  Federal  Govermnent  was  broken  iqp; 
there  was  not  the  least^  prospect  of  its  ever  being  re- 
8t<«ed,  nor,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  any  other  being 
organized  in  its  stead.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
did  not  consider  myself  justified  in  remaining  any  longer 
ih  the  country.  I  was  perfectly  useless  for  all  the  pur- 
poses  of  my  mission,  and  made  a  formal  return  to  the 
authorities  of  Washington,  <  in  effect,  ^^  after  diligent 
search,  no  goyernment  found." 

I  was  once  more  my  own  master,  at  liberty  to  go 
where  I  pleased,  at  my  own  expense,  and  immediately 
we  commenced  making  arrangements  for  our  journey 
to  Palenque.  We  had  no  time  to  lose ;  it  was  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  and  the  rainy  season  was  approach- 
ing, during  which  part  of  the  road  was  impassable. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  city  who  had  ever  made  the 
journey.  The  archbishop,  on  his  exit  from  Guatjmala 
eight  years  before,  had  fled  by  that  road,  and  since  hie 
time  it  had  not  been  travelled  by  any  resident  of  Gua*^ 
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timala;   but  we  learned  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  it 
would  be  less  difficult  to  reach  Pdenque  from  I^ew- 
York  than  from  where  we  were.     We  had  many  prep- 
arations to  make,  and,  from  the  impossibility  of  getting 
servants  upon  whom  we  could  rely,  were  obliged  to 
attend  to  all  the  details  ourselves.     The  captain  was 
uncertain  wlpt  to  do  with  himself,  and  talked  of  going 
with  us..    The  next  cfternoon,  as  we  were  returning  to 
the  house,  we  noticed  a  line  of  soldiers  at  the  corner  of 
the  street.     As  usual,  we  gave  them  the  sidewalk,  and 
in  crossing  I  remarked  to  the  captain  that  they  eyed  us 
sharply  and  spoke  to  each  other.     The  line  extended 
past  my  door  and  up  to  the  corner  of  the  next  street. 
Supposing  that  they  were  searching  for  General  Guz- 
man or  other  officers  of  General  Morazan  who  were 
thought  to  be  secreted  in  the  city,  and  thai  they  would 
not  spare  my  house,  I  determined  to  make  no  difficulty, 
and  let  them  search.     We  went  in,  and  the  porter,  with 
great  agitation,  told  us  that  the  soldiers  were  in  pursuit 
of  the  captain.     He  had  hardly  finished  when  an  officer 
entered  to  summon  the  captain  before  the  corregidor; 
The  captain  turned  as  pale  as  death.     I  do  not  mean 
it  as  an  imputation  upon  his  courage ;  any  other  n^an 
would  have  done  the  same.     I  was  as  much  alarmed 
as  he,  and  told  him  that  if  he  said  so  I  would  fasten  the 
doors ;  but  he  answered  it  was  of  no  use ;  they  would 
break  them  down ;  and  it  was  better  for  him  to  go  with 
the  officers.     I  followed  him  to  the  door,  telling  him 
not  to  make  any  confessions,  not  to  commit  himself  and 
that  I  would  be  with  him. in  a  few  minutes.     I  saw 
at  once  that  the  affair  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  the  state,  and  had  got  before  an  inferior  tribu- 
nal.    Mr.  Catherwood  and  Mr.  Savage  entered  in  time 
to  see  the  captain  moving  down  the  street  with  bis  es^ 
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cort.  Mr.  8.^  who  had  charge  ci  my  house  during 
mj  abaenee^  and  had  hoisted  the  American  flag  du» 
ling  the  attack  upon  the  city,  had  lived  so  long  in  that 
country,  and  had  beheld  ao  many  scenes  of  horror^ 
that  he  was  not  easily  disturbed,  and  knew  exactly 
what  to  do.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  cabildoy 
where  we  found  the  captain  sitting  bolt  upright  with* 
in  the  railing,  and  the  corregidor  and  his  clerk,  with 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  ominous  £c»miality^  exam* 
ining  him.  His  face  brightened  at  sight  of  the  only 
man  in  Guatimala  who  took  the  least  interest  in  his 
fate.  Fortunately,  the  corregidor  wa^  an  acquaintance, 
Vho  had  been  pleased  with  the  interest  I  took  in  the 
sword  of  Alvarado;  an  interesting  relic  in  his  eustbdy, 
and  was  one  of  the  many  whom  I  found  in  that  coun- 
try proud  of  ^hotinng  attentions  to  a  foreign  agent.  I 
claimed  the  captain  as  my  travelling  companion,  said 
that  we  had  a  rough  journey  together,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He  Welcomed  me  back  to 
Guatimala,  and  appreciated  the  peril  I  must  have  en- 
countered in  meeting  on  the  road  the  tyrant  Morazan. 
The  captain  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  de* 
tach  himself,  without  any  compunctions,  from  such  dan- 
.  gerous  ftllowship,  and  we  conversed  till  it  was  too  dark 
to  write,  when  I  suggested  that,  as  it  was  dangerous  to 
be  out  at  night,  I  wished  to  take  the  captain  home  with 
me,  and  would  be  responsible  for  his  forthcoming. 
He  assented  with  great  courtesy,  and  told  the  captain  to 
return  at  nine  o'clock^  the  next  morning.  The  captain 
was  immensely  relieved;  but  he  had. already  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  had  come  to  Guatimala  on  a  trading 
expedition,  and  to  make  great  use  of  his  gold  chains. 

The  next  day  the  examination  was  resumed.     The 
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captain  certainly  did  not  commit  bimself  by  any  con* 
feasions;  indeed,  the  revolution  in  his  Bentiments  was 
most  extraordinary.  The  Gaatimala  air  was  fatal  to 
partialities  for  Morazan.  The  examination,  by  favour 
of  the  corregidor,  was  satisfactory ;  but  the  captain  was 
advised  to  leave  the  city«  In  case  o^  any  excitement 
he  would  be  in  danger.  Carrera  was -expected  from 
Quezaltenango  in  a  few  days,  and  if  he  took  it  up, 
which  he  was  not  unlikely  to  do,  it  might  be  a  bad 
business.  The  captain  did  not  need  any  urging.  A 
council  was  held  to  determine  which  way  he  should  go, 
and  the  foad  to  the  port  was  the  only  one  open.  He 
had  a  horse  and  one  cargo-mule,  and  wanted  another 
for  those  trunks.  I  had  seven  in  my  yard,  and  told 
him  to  take  one.  On  a  bright  morning  he  pulled  off 
his  frockcoat,  put  on  ius  travelling  dress,  mounted,' and 
set  off  for  Balize.  I  watched  him  as  he  rode  down  the 
street  till  he  was  out  of  sight  Poor  captain,  wh^e  is 
he.  now  ?  The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  at  my  own 
house  in  New- York.  .  He  was  taken  sick  at  Balise,  and 
got  on  board  a  brig  bound  for  Boston,  was  there  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival,  and  came  on  to  see  me ;  and  the 
last  that  I  saw  of  him,  afraid  to  return  across  the  coun- 
try to  get  the  account  sales  of  his  ship,  he  was  about  to 
embark  for  the- Isthmus  of  Panama,  cross  over,  and  go 
up  the  Pacific.  I  was  knocked  about  myself  in  that 
country,  but  I  think  the  captain  will  iiot  soon  forget 
his  campaign  with  Morazan. 

At  this  time  I  received  a  visit  from  a  countryman, 
whom  I  regretted  not  to  have  seen  before.  It  was 
Dr.  Weems,  of  Maryland,  who  had  resided  several 
years  at  the  Antigua,  and  lately  returned  from  a  vi^t 
to  the  United  States,  with  an  appointment  as  constd. 
He  came  to  consult  me  in  regard  to  the  result  of 
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my  search  for  a  governmeiit)  as  he  was  on  the  traok 
with  his  own  credentials.  The  doctot  advised  xhe  not 
to  undectake  the  journey  to  Palenque.  In  my  race 
from  Nicaragua  I  had  cheered  myself  with  the  idea 
that,  on  reaching  Quatimala,  all  difficulty,  was  over, 
and  that  our  journey  to  Palenque  would  be  attended 
only  by  the  hardships  of  travelling  in  a  country  desti* 
tute  of  accommodations ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  hori- 
zon in  that  direction  was  lowering*  The  whole  mass, 
of  the  Indian  population  of  Lds  Altos  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  and  there  were  whispers  of  a  general 
rising  and  massacre  of  the  whites.  General  Prem,  to 
whom  I  have  before  referred,  and  his  wife,  while  trav- 
elling toward  Mexico,  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of 
assassins ;  he  himself  was  left  on  the  ground  for  dead, 
and  his  wife  murdered,  her  fingers  cut  off,  and  the 
rings  torn  from  them.  Lieutenant,  Nichols,  the  aidde- 
camp  of  Colonel  McDonald,  arrived  from  the  Belize 
with  a  report  that  Captain  Caddy  and  Mr.  Walker,  who 
had  set  out  for  Palenque  by  the  Balize  River,  had  been 
speared  by  the  Indians;  and  there  was  a  rumour  of 
some  dreadful  atrocity  committed  by  Carrera  in  Quez- 
altenango,  and  that  he  was  hurrying  back-  from  that 
place  infuriate,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  all  the 
prisoners  out  into  the  plaza  and  shooting  them.  Every 
friend  in  Ouatimala,  and.  Mr.  Chatfield  particularly, 
urged  us  not  to  undertake  the  journey.  We  felt  that 
it  was  a  most  inauspicious  moment,  and  almost  shrunk; 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
most  serious  consideration  whether  we  should  not  aban- 
don it  altogether  and  go  home ;  but  we  had  set  out  with 
the  purpose  of  going  to  Palenque,  and  could  not  return 
without  seeing  it. 

Among  the  p^y  difficulties  of  fitting  ourselves  I  may 
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mention  that  we  wanted  four  iron,  chains  for  tnmkfl,  but 
could  onlj  get  two,  for  eyery  hlackapnith  in  the  place 
was  making  chains  for  the  prisoners*  In  a  week  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival  ererything  was  ready  for  our  de- 
parture. 'We  proTided  oorselTes  with  all  the  facilities 
and  safeguards  that  could  be  procured*  Besides  pass* 
ports,  the  government  furnished  us  q>ecial  letters  of  rec* 
ommendationr  to  all  the  corregidors ;  a  flattering  notice 
appeared  in  the  goTemment  paper,  JBl  Tiempo,  men* 
tioning  my  trarels  throdgfa  the  provinces  and  my  intend- 
ed route,  and  recommending  me  to  hospitality ;  andy 
upon  the  strengUi  of  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore,  the  yenend>le  provesor  gave  me  a  letter  of  rec- 
ommendation to  all  the  curas  under  his  charge*  .  But 
these  w^e  not  enough;  Carrera's  name  was  worth  more 
than  them  all,  and  we  waited  two  days  for  his  return 
from  Quezaltenango*  On  the  sixth  of  April,  early  in 
the  morning,  he  entered  the  city*  At  about  nine  o'clock 
I  called  at  hia  house,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  in 
bed,  bad  ridden  all  night,  and  would  not  rise  till  the  af- 
ternoon* The  rumour  of  the  atrocity  committed  at  thnt 
place  was  confirmed. 

After  dinner,  in  company  with  fix.  Barage,  t  made 
my  last  stroll  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city*  I  never  felt,  as 
at  that  moment,  its  exceeding  beauty  of  position,  and 
for  the  third  time  I  visited  the  hospital  and  oemetery  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios.  In  front  was  the  hospital,  a  noble 
structure,  formerly  a  convent,  supported  principally  by 
the  active  charity  of  Don  Mariano  Aycinena.  In  the 
centre  of  the  courtyasd  was  a  fine  fountain,  and  beyond 
it  the  cemetery,  ii^ch  was  establii^ed  at  the  time  of  the 
eholera*  The  entrance  was  by  a  broad  passage  with  a 
high  wall  on  each  side,  intended  for  the  burial  of  "  her- 
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etics/*    There  wtm  but  one  grave,  ud  the  stone  bc»re 
Ae  inscription 

T«odoioAifaadU 

dB  la  Religions  Refornada. 

lolyltdeiasr. 

At  the  end  of  this  passage  was  a  deadhonse,  in  which 
lay,  on  separate  beds,  the  bodies  of  two  men,  both  poor, 
one  entirely  naked,  with  his  legs  drawn  up,  as  though 
no  friend  had  been  by  to  straighten  them,  and  the  other 
wrapped  in  matting.  On  the  right  of  the  passage  a  door' 
opened  into  a  square  enclosure,  in  which  were  vaults 
built  above  the  ground,  bearing  the  names  of  the  weal- 
thy inhabitants  of  the  city.  On  the  left  a  door  opened 
into  an  enclosure  running  in'^the  rear  of  the  deadhouse, 
about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  three  him- 
dred  wide.  The  walls  were  high  and  thick,  and  the 
graves  were  square  recesses  lengthwise  in  the  wall, 
three  tiers  deep,  each  closed  up  with  a  flat  stone,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  occupant  was  inscribed.  Tliese, 
too,  were  for  the  rich.  The  area  was  filled  with  the 
graves  of  the  common  people,  and  in  one  place  was  a 
square  of  new-made  earth,  under  which  lay  the  bodies 
of  about  four  hundred  men  killed  in  the  attack  upon  the 
city.  The  table  of  land  commanded  a  view  of  the  green 
plain  of  Guatimala  and  the  volcanoes  of  the  Antigua. 
Beautiful  flowers  were  blooming  over  the  graves,  and  a 
voice  seemed  to  say, 

<*  ph  donot  plnek  thew  Sowara, 
Thejr're  nered  to  tha  daad.** 

A  bier  approadied  with  the  body  of  a  woman,  which 
Was  bttried  without  any  coffin.  Near  by  was  a  line  of 
new-made  graves  waiting  for  tenants.  They  were  dvg 
^trough  skeletons,  and  sculls  and  bones  lay  in  heaps  be* 
side  them.    I  roUed  three. sculls  togedier  with  my  foott 
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It  was  a  gloomy  leaye-taking  of  Ouatimala.  The  earth 
slipped  under  my  feet  and  I  fell  backwardi  but  saved 
myself  by  stepping  across  a  new*made  grave.  I  verily 
believe  that  if  I  had  fallen  into  it,  I  should  have  been 
superstitious,  and  afraid  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

I  have  mentioned  that  there  were  rumours  in  the 
city  of  some  horrible  outrage  committed  by  Carrera 
at  Quezaltenango.  He  had  set  out  from  Ouatimala 
in  pursuit  of  Morazan.  Near  the  Antigua  he  met  one 
of  his  own  soldiers  from  Quezaltenango,  who  report- 
ed that  there  had  been  a  rising  in  that  town,  and  the 
garrison  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms.  En- 
raged at  this  intelligence,  he  abandoned  his  pursuit  of 
Morazan,  and,  without  even  advising  the  government 
of  his  change  of  plan,  marched  to  Quezaltenango,  and 
among  other  minor  outrages  seized  eighteen  of  the 
municipality,  the  first  men  of  the  state,  and  without 
the  slightest  form  of  trial  shot  them  in  the  plaza; 
and,  to  heighten  the  gloom  which  this  news  cast  over 
the  city,  a  rumour  preceded  him  that,  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  intended  to  order  out  all  the  prisoners 
and  shoot  them  also.  At  this  time  the  repressed  ex- 
citement in  the  city  was  fearful.  An  immense  relief 
was  experienced  on  the  repulse  of  Morazan,  but  there 
had  been  no  rejoicing ;  and  again  the  siyord  seemed 
suspended  by  a  single  hair. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  as  at  a  place  where  it  has 
no  immediate  connexion  with  what  precedes  or  what 
follows,  and,  consequently,  where  no  application  of  it 
can  be  made,  that  some  matters  of  deep  personal  inter- 
est, which  illustrate,  more  than  volumes,  the  dreadful 
state  of  the  country,  I  am  obliged  to  withhold  altogeth- 
er, lest,  perchance,  these  pages  should  find  their  way 
to  Guatimala  and  compromise  individuals.    In  my  long 
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jourhey  I  had  hadintereourse  with  men  of  all  partieoi 
and  was  spoken  to  freely,  ^nd  scmietimes  confidentially. 
Heretofore,  in  all  the  wars  and  revolutions  the  whites 
had  the  controlling  influence,  but  at  this  time  the  In- 
dians were  the  dominant  power.  Roused  from  the 
sloth  of'  ages,  and  with  muskets  in  their  hands,  their 
gentleness  was  changed  inta  ferocity ;  and  even  among 
the  adherent's  of  the  CarTera  party  there  was  a  fearfid 
Apprehension  of  a  war  of  castes,  and  a  strong  desire,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  dould  get  away,  to  leave  the  coun* 
try.  I  was  consulted  by  men  having  houses  and  large 
landed  estates,'  but  who  could  only  command  two  or 
three  thousand  dallari^  in  money,  as  to  their  ability  to 
live  on  that  sum  in  the  United  States ;  and  individuaki 
holding  high  offices  under  the  Central  party  told  me 
that  they  had  their  passports  from  Mexico,  and  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  fly.  There  seamed  ground  £cHr 
the  apprehension  that  the  hour  of  retributive  justice  was 
nigh,  and  that  a  spirit  was  awakened  among  the  Indians 
to  make  a  bloody  oflering  to  the  spirits  of  their  fiathers^ 
and  recover  their  inheritance.  Carrera  was  the  pivot 
on  which  this  turned.  He  was  talked  of  as  £1  rey  de 
los  Indies,  the  King  of  the  Indians.  He  had  relieved 
them  from  all  taxes,  and,  as  they  said,  supported  his 
army  by  levying  contributions  upon  the  whites.  His 
power  by  a  word  to  cause  the  massacre  of  every  white 
inhabitant,  no  one  doubted.  Their  security  was,  as  I 
conceived,  that,  in  the  constant  action. of  his  short 
career,  he  had  not  had  time  to  form  any  plans  for  ex- 
tended dominion,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  immense 
country  from  Texas  to  CapeiHorn,  occupied  by  a  race 
sympathizing  in  hostility  to  the  whites.  He  was  a  hM 
natic,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  dominion. of 
the  priests;  and  his  own  acntc^iess  told. him  that  he 
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was  note  powoM  with  the  Indians  thentelvee  while 
iuppoorted  by  the  priests  and  the  aristocney  than  at 
the  head  of  the  Indians  only ;  bnt  all  luiew  that,  in  the 
moment  of  passion,  he  forgot  enlirdy  the  little  of  plan 
or  policy  that  erer  governed  him ;  and  when  he  return- 
ed from  QnenltenangOf  his  hands  red  with  blood,  and 
preceded  by  the  fearful  rumour  that  be  intended  to 
bring  out  two  or  three  hundr*^d  prisoners  and  shoot 
them,  the  citizens  of  Gnatimala  felt  that  they  stood 
on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  gulf.  A  leading  member  of 
the  government,  whom  I  wished  to  call  with  me  up<m 
him  and  ask  him  for  his  passport,  declined  doing  so, 
lest,  as  he  said,  Carrera  should  think  the  government 
was  trying  to  lead  him.  Others  paid  him  formal  visits 
of  ceremony  and  congratulatioxk  upon  his  return,  and 
compared  notes  with  each  othe>  as  to  the  manner  ill 
which  they  were  received. .  Carrera  made  no  report, 
official  or  verbal,  of  whht  he  had  done ;  and  though  all 
were  fall  of  it,  no  one  oi  them  dared  ask  him  any  ques* 
tioBS,  or  refer  to  it.  They  will  perhaps  pronounce  me 
a  calumniator,  but  even  at  the  hazard  of  wounding 
their  feelings,  I  cannot  withheld  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  true  picture  of  the  state  of.  the  country  as  it  was  at 
that  time. 

Unable  to  induce  any  of  the  persons  I  wished  to  call 
with  me  upon  Carrera ;  afraid,  after  such  a  long  interval 
and  such  exciting  scenes  as  he  had  been  engaged  iuj 
that  he  might  not  recognise  me,  and  feeling  that  it  was 
all  important  not  to  feil  in  my  implication  to  him,  I  re- 
membered that  in  my  first  interview  he  had  vpckea 
warmly  of  a  doctor  irtio  had  extracted  a  ball  from  his 
side.  This  doctor  I  did  not  know,  but  I  called  upon 
him,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  me,  to  which,  with 
great  civility,  he  immediately  assented. 
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It  was* under  these  circninstaLnees  that  I  made  my 
laaft  visit  to  Canr^ra.  He  had  removed  into  a  much 
larger  house,  and  his  guard  was  more  .regular  and  for^ 
m^.  When  I  entered  he  was  standing  behind  a  table 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  with  his  wife,  and  Rivera  Pas, 
and  one  or  two  others,  examining  some  large  Costa 
Bica  chains,  and  at  the  moment  he  had  one  in  his  hands 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  those  trilnks  of 
my  friend  the  captain,  and  which  had  often  adorned  his 
neck.  I  think  it  wouM  have  givea  the  captain  a  spasm 
if  he  had  known  that  anything  once  around  his  neck 
was  between  Carrera?s  fingers.  His  wife  was  a  pretty, . 
delicate-looking  Mestitzo,  not  more  than  twenty,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  woman's  fondness  for  chains  and 
gold.  Carrera  himself  looked  at  them  with  indiffer* 
ence.  My  idea  at  the  time  was,  that  these  jewels 
were  sent  in  by  the  government  as  a  present  to  his 
wife,  and  through -her  to  propitiate  him,  but  perhaps 
I  was  wrong.  The  face  of  Rivera  Paz  seemed  anx- 
ious. Carrera  had  passed  through  so  many  terrible 
scenes  since  I  saw  him,  that  I  feared  he  had  forgotten 
me ;  but  he  recognised  me  in  a  moment,  and  made  room 
lor  me  behind  the  table  next  to  himself.  His  military 
coat  lay  on  the  table,  and  he  wore  the  same  roundabout 
jacket,  bis  face  had  the  same  youthfulness,  quickness, 
and  intelligence,  his  voice  and  manners  the  same  gen- 
tleness and  seriousness,  and  be  had.  again  been  wound- 
ed.  I  regretted  to  meet  Rivera  Paz  there,  for  I  thought 
it  must  be  mortifying  to  him,,  as  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  see  that  his  passport  was  not  considered  a  pro- 
tection without  Carrera's  endorsement ;  but  I  could  not 
stand  upon  ceremony,  and  took  advantage  of  Carrera's 
leaving  the  table  to  say  to  him  that  I  was  setting  out  on 
a  dangerous  road,  and  considered  it  indispensable,  to  for- 
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tiff  BtyKlf  with  all  the  oecurity  I  Muld  get.  When 
Cmntn  retnrDed  I  told  him  my  purpoep ;  thet  I  had 
waited  only  for  his  return;  showed  him  the  passport 
of  the  ijoYCffmnenty  and  aaked  him  to  put  his  st^mp 
vqpon  it.  Carrera  had  no  delicacy  ia  the  matter ;  and 
taking  the  pas0p<Mrt  out  of  my  hand,  threw  it  on  the  ta- 
Ue,  spying  he  would  make  me  out  a  new  one,  and 
sign  it  himself.  This  was  more  than  I  expected ;  but 
in  a  quiet  way  telling  me  to  "  be  seated,"  he  sent  his 
wife  into  another  room  for  the  secretary,  and  told  him 
to  make  out  a  passport  £(nr  the  ^'  Cotasul  of  the  North." 
He  had  an  indefinite  idea  that  I  was  a  great  man  in 
my  own  country,  but  he  had  a  very  indefinite  idea  as 
to  where  my  country  was.  I  was  not  particular  about 
my  title  so  that  it  was  big  enough,  but  the  North  was 
rather  a  broad  range,  and  to  prevent  mistakes  I  gave 
the  secretary  the  other  passport.  He  took  it  into  an- 
other room,  and  Carrera  sat  down  at  the  table  beside 
me.  He  had  heard  of  my  having  met  Morazan  on.  his 
retreat,  and  inquired  about  him,  though  less  anxiously 
than  .others,  but  he  spoke  more  to  the  purpose ;  said 
that  he  was  making  preparations,  and  in  a  week  he  in- 
tended to  march,  upon  San  Salvador  with  three  thou- 
sand men,  adding  that  if  he  had  had  cannon  he  would 
have  driven  Monxan  firom  the  plaza  very  soon.  I  asked 
him  whether  it  was  true  that  he  and  Morazan  met  per- 
sonally on  the  heights  of  Calvary,  and  he  said  that  they 
did ;  that  it  was  toward  the  last  of  the  battle,  when  the 
latter  was  retreating.  One  of  Morazan's  dismounted 
troopers  tore  oflf  his  holsters ;  Morazan  fired  a  pistol  at 
him,  and  he  struck  at  Morazan  'with  his  sword,  and  cut 
his  saddle.  Morazan,  he  said,  had  very  handsome  pis- 
tols ;  and  it  struck  me  that  he  thought  if  he  had  kil- 
led Morazan  he  would  have  got  the  pistols.    I  could 
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not  but  think  of  the  strange  positions  into  which  I 
was  thrown :  shaking  hands  and  sitting  side  by  side 
with  men  who  were  thirsting  for  eadi  other's  blood, 
well  rteeived  by  all,  hearing  what  they  said  of  each 
other,  and  in  many  cases  their  plans  and  purposes,  as 
nnreseryedly  as  if  I  was  a  travelling  member  of  boA 
cabinets.  In  a  few  minutes  the  secretary  called  him, 
and  he  went  out  and  brought  back  the  passport  himself, 
signed  with  bis  ovm  hand,  the  ink  still  wet.  It  had 
taken  him  longer  than  it  wbuld  have  done  to  cut  off  a 
head,  and  he  seemed  more  proud  of  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  only  occasion  in  which  I  saw  in  hinr  the  slightest 
elevation  of  feeling.  I  made  a  comment  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  handwriting,  and  with  his  good  wishes 
for  my  safe  arrival  in  the  North  and  speedy  return  to 
GuatimiBila,I  took  my  leave.  Now  I  do  not  believe,  if 
he  knew  what  I  say  of  him,  that  he  would  give  me  a 
very  cordial  welcome ;  but  I  believe  him  honest,  and  if 
he  knew  how,  and  could  curb  his  passions,  he  would  do 
mote  good  for  Central  America  than  any  other  man 
in  it. 

I  was  now  fortified  with  the  best  security  we  could 
have  for  our  journey.  We  passed  the  evening  in  wri- 
ting letters  and  packing  up  things  to  be.  sent  home 
(among  which  was  my  diplomatic  coat),  and  on  the  sev- 
enth of  April  we  rose  to  set  out.  The  first  movement 
was  to  take  down  our  beds.  Every  man  in  that  coun- 
try has  a  small  cot  called  a  cartaret,  made  to  double 
with  a  hinge,  which  may  be  taken  down  and  wrap- 
ped up,  with  piUowB  and  bedclothes,  in  an  oxhide, 
to  carry  on  a  journey.  Our  great  object  was  to  trav- 
el lightly.  Every  additional  mule  and  servant  gave 
additional  trouble,  but.  we  could  not  do  with  less  than  a 
cargo-mule  apiece.    Each  of  us  had  two  petacas,  trunks 
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made  of  oxhide  lined  with  thin  straw  matting,  having  m 
top  like  that  of  a  box,  secured  by  a  clumsy  iron  chain  with 
large  padlocks,  containing,  besides  other  things,  a  ham- 
mock, blanket,  one  pair  of  sheets,  and  pillow,  which, 
>rith  alforgas  of  provisions,  made  one  load  *  apiece. 
We  carried  one  oartaret,  in  case  of  sickness.  .  We  had 
one  spare  cargo*mule;  the  gray^mule  with  which  I  had 
ascended  the  Volcano  of  Cartago  and  my  macho  for  Mr. 
Catherwood  and  myself,  and  a  horse  for  relief,  in  all  six 
animals ;  and  two  mozos,  or  men  of  aU  work,  untried. 
While  in  the  act  of  mounting,  Don  Saturnino  Tinoca, 
my  companion  from  Zonzonate;  rode  into  the  yard,  to 
accompany  us  two  days  on  our  journey.*  We  bade 
farewell  to  Mr.  Savage,  my  first,  last,  and  best  friend, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  regret 
and  satisfaction,  left  for  the  last  time  the  harrier  of  Gua- 
timala. 

Don  Saturnino  was  most  welcome  to  oar  party..  His 
purpose  was  to  visit  two  brothers  of  his  wife,  curas^ 
whom  he .  had  never  seen,  and  who  lived  at  Santiago 
Atitan,  two  or  three  days'  journey  distant.  His  father 
was  the  last  governor  of  Nicaragua  under  the  royal  rule, 
with  a  large  estate,  which  was  confiscated  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution ;  he  still  had  a  large  hacienda  there, 
had  brought  up  a  stock  of  mules  to  sell  at  San  Salvador, 
and  intended  to  lay  out  the  proceeds  in  goods  in  Gua* 
timala.  He  was  about  forty,  tall,  and  as  thin  as  a  man 
could  be  to  have  activity  and  vigour,  wore  a  round- 
about jacket  and  trousers  of  dark  olive  cloth,  large  pis*- 
tols  in  his  holsters,  and  a  long  sword  with  a  leather 
scabbard,  yrom  at  the  point,  leaving  about  an  inch  of 
steel  naked.  He  sat  his  mule  as  stiff  as  if  he  had  swaL* 
lowed  his  own  sword,  holding  the  reins  in  his  right 
hand,  with  his  left  arm  crooked  from  the  elbow,  standc* 
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log  onl  Uke  a  piimp»liandle,  the  hand  dropping  from  the 
Kmsty  and  shaking  with  the  moremeiit  of  the  mnle» 
He  rode  on  a  Mexican  saddle  plated  with  nhrer,  and 
carried  behind  a  pair  of  alforgas  with  bread  and  cheese^ 
and  atole,  a  cbrnpoeitiKm  of  pounded  parched  com, 
ooeoa,  and  sugar,  whieh,  mixed  with  water,  was  al* 
most  his  living.  His  moao  was  as  iKt  as  he  was 
lean,  and  wore  a  bell^-crowned  straw  hat,  cotton  shirt, 
and  drawers  reaching  down  to  his  knees.  Excepting' 
that  instead  of  Rosinante  and  the  ass  the  master  rode  a 
mule  and  the  servant  weftt  afoot,  they  were  a  genuine 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  the  former  of  which 
appellations,  very  early  in  our  acquaintance,  we  gave 
to  Don  Glaturaine. 

We  set  out  for  Quesaltenango,  but  intendeil  to  turn 
aside  and  visit  ruins,  and  that  day  we  went  three  leagues 
out  of  our  road  to  say  farewell  to  our  friend  Padre  Al* 
eantra  at  Ciudad  Vieja. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  sftemooh  we  reached  the  coo* 
vent,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  me^etiag  again  Padre 
Alcantia,  Senor  Vidaury,  and  Don  Pep^,  the  same 
party  with'  whom  I  had  passed  the  day  with  so  mudi 
satis&ction  before.  Mr.  Catherwood  had  in  the  mean 
time .  passed  a  mcmth'  at  the  convent.  Padre  Alcantra 
had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  iyrofU  Moaraaan ;  Don 
Pep^  had  had  a  shot, at  him  as  he  was  retreating  from 
the  Antigua,  and  the  padre  had  a  musket  left  at  night 
by  a  flying  soldier  against  the  wall  of  the  convent. 

The  morning  opened  with  troubles;  The  gray  mnde 
was  sick.  Don  Saturnine  bled  her  on  both  sides  of  heat 
neck,  but  the  poor  animal  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
ridden.  '  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Catherwood  had  one  ol 
the  moaos  by  the  throat,  but  Padre  Alcantra  patched  iqp 
a  peace.    Don  So^umino  said  that  the  gray  mide  would 
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be  better  for  exercise,  and  for  the  last  time  we  bade 
fiurewell  to  our  kind  hoet* 

Dpn  Pep^  escorted  us,  and  eroesing  the  plain  of  El 
Vieja  in  the  direction  in  which  Alrarado  entered  it, 
we  ascended  a  high  hill,  and,  turning  the  sonunit, 
through  a  narrow  openii^  looked  down  upon  a  bean* 
tiful  plain,  cultivated  like  a  garden,  which  opened  to 
the  left  as  we  advanced,  and  ran  off  to  the  Lake  of 
Duenos,  between  the  two  great  volcafioes  of  Fire  and 
Water,  Descending  to  the  jdain,  we  entered  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Antonio,  occupied  entirely  by  Indians. 
The  cura's  house  stood  6n  an  open  plaza,  with  a  fine 
fountain  in  fronts  and  the  huts  of  the  Indians  were  bmlt 
with  stalks  of  sugarcane.  Early  in  the  occupation  of 
Ouatimala,  the  lands  around  the  capital  were  paM« 
tioned  out  among  certain  canonigos,  and  Indians  were 
allotted  to  cultivate  them.  Each  village  was  called  by 
the  canonigo^s  own  name.  A  church  was  built,  and  a 
fine  house  for  himself,  and  by  judiciou9  management 
the  Indians  became  settled  and  the  artisans  for  the  cap* 
ilal.  In  the  stillness  and  quiet  of  the  village,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  mountains  and  volcanoes  around  had  shielded 
U  from  the  devastation  and  alarm  of  war.  Passing 
through  it,,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain  we  com- 
menced ascending  a  mountain.  About  half  way  up, 
looking  back  over  the  village  and  plain,  we  saw  a  sin- 
gle white  line  over  the  mountain  we  had  crossed  to  the 
Ciudad  Vieja,  and  the  range  of  the  eye  embraced  the 
plain  and  lake  at  our  feet,  the  great  plain  of  Escuintla, 
the  two  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego,  extending  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  road  waa  very  steep,  «nd  our 
mules  laboinred.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  the 
road  lay  for  some  distance  -between  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  emerging  firom  which  we  saw  an  immftnse  plain^ 
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broken  by  the  track  of  the  direct  road  from  Guatimala; 
aad  afiir  off  the  spires  of  the  town  of  Chimailtenango. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountttn  we  reached  the  yillage  of 
Paramos*  We  had  been  three  hours  and  a  half  making 
six  miles.  Don  Pep6  swnmoned.  the  alcalde,  showed 
him  Carrara's  passport,  and  demanded  a  guide  to  the 
next  village.  The  alcalde  called  his  ,alguazib|  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  a  guide  was.  ready.  Don  Pep^ 
told  us'  that  he  left  us  in  Europa,  and  with  many 
thanks. we  bade  him  fairewell.     , 

We  were  now  entering  upon  a  region  of  country  whieby 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  was  the  most  populous,  the 
most  civilized,  and  best  cultivated  in  Ouatimabu  The 
people  who  occupied  it  were  the  descendants  of  those 
found  there  by  Alvarado,  and  perhaps  four  fifths  were  In- 
dians'of  untainted  blood.  For  three  centuries  they  had 
tobmitted  quietly  to  the  dominion  of  the  whites,  but  the 
rising  of  Carrera  had  waked  th&a  up  to  a  recollection  of 
their  fathers,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  their  eyes  rolled 
strangely  upon  the  white  men  as  the  enemies  of  their 
race.  For  the.  first  time  we  saw  fields  of  wheat  and 
peach-trees.  The  country  was  poetically  called  Euro- 
pa;  and  though  the  Volcano  de  Agua  still  reared  in  full 
sight  its  stupendous  head,  it  resembled  the  finest  paxt  of 
England  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

But  it  was  not  like  travelling  in  Englan4.  The 
young  man  with  whose  throat  Mr.  Gather  wood  had 
been  so  familiar  loitered  behind  with  the  sick  mule  and 
a  gun.  He  had  started  from  Ciudad  Vieja  with  a 
drawn  knife  in  his  hand,  the  Uade  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  get  rid  of  him ; 
but  we  feared  that  he  had  anticipated  us,  and  had  gone 
off  with  the  mule  and  gun.  We  waited  till  he  came  up, 
relieved  him  from  the  gun,  and  made  him  go  forward. 
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whUe  we  droye  the  male.  At  the  distance,  of  two 
leagoes  we  reached  the  Indian  nUage  of  San  Andrea 
Isapa.  Doii  Satumino  flourished  Carrera^a  pamport^  in- 
troduced me  as  Bl  Miniatro  deNuera-York, demanded 
a  guide,  and  in  a  few  numites  an  alguazil  waa  trotting 
before  ua  for  the  next  Tillage.  At  this  viUage,  on  the 
same  requisition,  the  alcalde  ran*  out  to  look  for  an  al- 
guazil, b\it  could  not  find  one  immediately,  and  ven- 
tured to  beg  Don  Satumino  to  wait  a  moment.  Don 
Baturnino  told  him  he  must  go  himself;  Canrera  would 
cut  off  his  head  if  he  did  not ;  ''  the  minister  of  New- 
York^'  could  not  be  kept  waiting.  Don  Satumino,  like 
many  others  of  my  friends  in  that  country,  had  no  very 
definite  notions  in  regarcl  to  titles  or  places.  A  man 
happened  to  be  passing,  whom  the  alcalde  pressed  into 
service,  and  he  trotted  on  before  with  the  halter  of  the 
led  hOTse.  Don  Satumirio  hurried  him  along ;  as  we 
approached  the  next  village  Carrera's  aoldiers  were  in 
sight,  returning  on  the  direct  road  to  Guatimala,  fresh 
from  the  slaughter  at  Quezaltenango.  Don  Satumino 
told  the  guide  that  he  must  avoid  the  plaza  and  go  «m 
to  the  next  village.  The  guide  begged,  and  Don  Sat- 
umino rode  up,  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  cut 
his  head  off.  The  poor  fellow  trotted  on,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  uplifted  sword;  and  when  Don  Satumino 
turned  to  me  with  an  Uncle  Toby  expression  of  face, 
he  threw  down  the  halter,  leaped  over  a  hedge  Cenoei 
and  ran  toward  the  town.  Don  ^ftturnino,  not  discon- 
certed, caught  up  the  halter,  and,  spurring*  his  mule, 
pushed  on..  The  road  lay  on  a  magnificent  table-land, 
in  some  places  having  trees  on  each  side  for  a  great 
distance.'  Beyond  this  we  had  a  heavy  rain-storm, 
and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  brink  of  an  im- 
mense precipice,  in  which,  at  a  great  distance,  we 
s 
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saw  the  molina  or  wheat-mill,  looking  like  a  New- 
England  factory.  The  descent  was  very  steep  and 
muddy,  winding  in  places  close  along  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  ravine.     Great  care  was  necessary  with  the 

^  mules ;  their  tendency  was  to  descend  sidewise,  which 
was  very  dangerous;  but  in  the  steepest  places,  by 
keeping  their  heads  straight,  they  would  slip  in  the  mud 
several  paces,  bracing  their  feet  and  without  fedling. 

«  At  dark,  wet  and  muddy,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
heavy  rain,  we  reached  the  molina.  The  major-domo 
was  a  Costa  Rican,  a  countryman  of  Don  Saturnino, 
and,  fortunately,  we  had  a  room  to  ourselves,  though  it 
was  damp  and  chilly.  Here  we  learned  that  Tecpan 
Guatimala,  one  of  the  ruined  cities  we  wished  to  visit, 
was  but  three  leagues  distant,  and  the  major-domo  of« 
fered  to  .go  with  us  in  the  morning. 
Vol.  II.— T  13 
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In  the  morning  the  major-domo  furnished  us  with  fine 
horses,  and  we  started  early.  Almost  inmiediately  we 
commenced  ascending  the  other  side  of  the  ravine 
which  we  had  descended  the  night  before,  and  on  the  top 
entered  on  a  continuation  of  the  same  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive table-land.  On  one  side,  for  some  distance,  were 
high  hedge  fences,  in  which  aloes  were  growing,  and  in 
one  place  were  four.in  full  bloom.  In  an  hour  we  arri- 
ved at  Patzum,  a  large  Indian  village.  Here  we  turned 
off  to  the  right  from  the  high  road  to  Mexico  by  a  sort  of 
by-path ;  but  the  country  was  beautiful,  and  in  parts 
well  cultivated.  The  morning  was  bracing,  and  the 
climate  like  our  own  in  October.  The  immense  table- 
land was  elevated  some  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  but 
none  of  these  heights  have  ever  been  taken.  We  pass- 
ed on  the  right  two  mounds,  such  as  are  seen  all  over 
our  own  country,  and  on  the  left  an  immense  barranca. 
The  table  was  level  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  earth 
seemed  to  have  broken  off  and  sunk,  and  we  looked 
down  into  a  frightful  abyss  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
deep.  Gigantic  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  immense 
cavity  looked  like  shrubs.  At  some  distance  beyond 
we  passed  a  second  of  these  immense  barrancas,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Tec- 
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pan  Gaatimala.  For  some  distance  before  reaching  il 
the  road  was  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which 
were  aloes  thirty  feet  high.  The  long  street  by  which 
we  entered  was  paved  with  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city,  and  filled  with  drunken  Indians ;  and  rushing 
across  it  was  one  with  his  arms  around  a  woman's  neck. 
At  the  head  of  this  street  was  a  fine  plaza,  with  a  large 
cabildo,  and  twenty  or  thirty  Indian  alguasdls  under  the 
corridor,  with  wands  of  office  in  their  hands,  silent,  in 
full  suits  of  blue  cloth,  the  trousers  open  at  the  knees, 
and  cloak  with  a  hood  like  the  Arab  burnouse.  Ad- 
joining this  was  the  large  courtyard  of  the  church, 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  church  itself  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  country.  It  was  the  second 
built  after  the  conquest.  The  fa<;ade  was  two  hundred 
feet,  very  lofty,  with  turrets  and  spires  gorgeously  or- 
namented with  stuccoed  figures,  and  a  high  platform,  on 
which  were  Indians,  the  first  we  had  seen  in  picturesque 
costume ;  and  with  the  widely-extended  view  of  the 
country  around,  it  wa;s  a  scene  of  wild  magnificence  in 
nature  and  in  art.  We  stopped  involuntarily;  and 
while  the  Indians,  in  mute  astonishment,  gazed  at  us,  we 
were  lost  in  surprise  and  admiration.  As  usual,  Don 
Saturnino  was  the  pioneer,  and  we  rode  up  to  the  house 
of  the  padre,  where  we  were  shown  into  a  small  room, 
with  the  window  closed  and  a  ray  of  light  admitted 
from  the  door,  in  which  the  padre  was  dozing  in  a 
large  chair.  Before  he  had  fairly  opened  his  eyes,  Don 
Saturnino  told  him  that  we  had  come  to  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city,  and  wanted  a  guide,  and  thrust  into  his 
hands  Carrera's  passport  and  the  letter  of  the  provesor. 
The  padre  was  old,  fat,  rich,  and  infirm,  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  cura  of  Tecpan  Gnatimala,  and  was  not  used 
to  doing  things  in  a  hurry ;  but  our  friend,  knowing  the 
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I>articiilar  objects  of  our  visit,  with  great  earnestness  and 
haste  told  the  padre  that  the  minister  of  New-York 
had  heard  in  his  country  of  a  remarkable  stone,  and  the 
provesor  and  Carrera  were  anxious  for  him  to  see  it. 
The  padre  said  that  it  was  in  the  church,  and  lay  on 
the  top  of  the  grand  altar ;  the  cup  of  the  sacrament 
stood  upon  it ;  it  was  covered  up,  and  very  sacred ;  he 
had  never  seen  it,  and  he  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
let  us  see  it,  but  said  he  would  endeavour  to  do  so 
when  we  returned  from  the  ruins.  He  sent  for  a  guide, 
and  we  went  out  to  the  courtyard  of  the  church ;  and 
while  Mr.  Catherwood  was  attempting  a  sketch,  I  walk« 
ed  up  the  steps.  The  interior  was  lofty,  spacious,  rich* 
ly  ornamented  with  stuccoed  figures  and  paintings,  dark 
and  solemn,  and  in  the  distance  was  the  grand  altar, 
with  long  wax  candles  burning  upon  it,  and  Indians 
kneeling  before  it.  At  the  door  a  man  stopped  me,  and 
said  that  I  must  not  enter  with  sword  and  spurs,  and 
even  that  I  must  take  off  my  boots.  I  would  have 
done  so,  but  saw  that  the  Indians  did  not  like  a  stran* 
ger  going  into  their  church.  They  were  evidently  en- 
tirely unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  strangers,  and  Mr. 
Catherwood  was  so  annoyed  by  their  gathering  round 
him  that  he  gave  up  his  drawing ;  and  fearing  it  would 
be  worse  on  our  return,  I  told  Don  Satumino  that*  we 
must  make  an  effort  to  see  the  stone  now.  Don  Satur- 
nino  had  a  great  respect  for  the  priests  and  the  Church. 
He  was  not  a  fanatic,  but  he  thought  a  powerful  relip 
gious  influence  good  for  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  he 
said  we  ought  to  see  it ;  and  we  went  back  in  a  body 
to  the  padre,  and  Don  Saturnino  told  him  that  we  were 
anxious  to  see  the  stone  now,  to  prevent  delay  on  our 
return.  The  good  padre's  heavy  body  was  troubled. 
He  asked  for  the  provesor's  letter  again,  read  it  over. 
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went  out  on  the  corridor  and  consulted  with  a  brother 
about  as  old  and  round  as  himself,  and  at  length  told  us 
to  wait  in  that  room  and  he  would  bring  it.  As  he  went 
out  he  ordered  all  the  Indians  in  the  courtyard,  about 
forty  or  fifty,  to  go  to  the  cabildo  and  tell  the  alcalde  to 
send  the  guide.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and 
opening  with  some  trepidation  the  folds  of  his  large 
gown,  produced  the  stone. 

Fuentes,  in  speaking  of  the  old  city,  says,  '<  To  the 
westward  of  the  city  there  is  a  little  moimt  that  com- 
mands it,  on  which  stands  a  small  round  building  about 
six  feet  in  height,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  a  ped- 
estal formed  of  a  shining  substance  resembling  glass, 
but  the  precise  quality  of  which  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed. Seated  around  this  building,  the  judges  heard  and 
decided  the  causes  brought  before  them,  and  their  sen- 
tences were  exerted  upon  the  spot.  Previous  to  exe- 
cuting them,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them 
confirmed  by  the  oracle,  for  which  purpose  three  of 
the  judges  left  their  seats  and  proceeded  to  a  deep  ra- 
vine, where  there  was  a  place  of  worship  containing  a 
black  transparent  stone,  on  the  surface  of  which  the 
Deity  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  fate  of  the  criminal. 
If  the  decision  was  approved,  the  sentence  was  execu- 
ted immediately ;  if  nothing  appeared  on  the  stone,  the 
accused  was  set  at  liberty.  This  oracle  was  also  con- 
sulted in  the  affairs  of  war.  The  Bishop  Francisco 
Marroquin  having  obtained  intelligence  of  this  slab, 
otdered  it  to  be  cut  square,  and  consecrated  it  for  the 
top  of  the  grand  altar  in  the  Church  of  Tecpan  Guati- 
mala.  It  is  a  stone  of  singular  beauty,  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  each  way."  The  "  Modern  Traveller"  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  "  interesting  specimen  of  ancient  art  ;** 
and  in  1825  concludes^  '^  we  may  hope,  before  long,  to 
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receive  some  moie  distinct  account  of  this  oracular 
stone." 

The  world — meaning  thereby  the  two  classes  into 
which  an  author  once  divided  it,  of  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  to  his  work — ^the  world  that  reads  these 
pages  is  indebted  to  Don  Satumino  for  some  additional 
information.  The  stone  was  sewed  up  in  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth  drawn  tight,  which  looked  certainly  as  old  as 
the  thirty-five  years  it  had  been  under  the  cura's  charge, 
and  probably  was  the  same  covering  in  which  it  was 
enveloped  when  first  laid  on  the  top  of  the  altar.  One 
or  two  stitches  were  cut  in  the  middle,  and  this  was 
perhaps  all  we  should  have  seen ;  but  Dpn  Saturnine, 
with  a  hurried  jargon  of  ^<  strange,  curious,  sacred,  in- 
comprehensible, the  provesor's  letter,  minister  of  New- 
York,"  &c.,  whipped  out  his  penknife,  and  the  good 
old  padre,  heavy  with  agitation  and  his  own  weight, 
sunk  into  his  chair,  still  holding  on  with  both  hands. 
Don  Saturnino  ripped  till  he  almost  cut  the  good  old 
man's  fingers,  slipped  out  the  sacred  tablet,  and  left  the 
sack  in  the  padre's  hands.  The  padre  sat  a  picture  of 
self-abandonment,  helplessness,  distress,  and  self-re- 
proach. We  moved  toward  the  light,  and  Don  Satur- 
nino, with  a  twinkle  of  his  eyes  and  ^  ludicrous  earnest- 
ness, consummated  the  padre's  fear  and  horror  by 
scratching  the  sacred  stone  with  his  knife.  This  orac- 
ular slab  is  a  piece  of  common  slate,  fourteen  inches  by 
ten,  and  about  as  thick  as  those  used  by  boys  at  school, 
without  characters  of  any  kind  upon  it.  With  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  marvellous,  and  scratching  it  most 
irreverently,  we  could  make  nothing  more  out  of  it.  Don 
Saturnino  haeUded  it  back  *to  the  padre,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  better  sew  it  up  and  put  it  back ;  and  prob- 
ably it  is  now  in  its  place  on  the  top  of  the  grand  altar^ 
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with  the  aacramental  cup  upon  it^  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  fanatic  Indians. 

But  the  agitation  of  the  padre  destiroyed  whatever 
there  was  of  comic  in  the  scene.  Recovering  from  the 
shock,  he  told  us  not  to  go  back  through  the  town ;  that 
there  was  a  road  direct  to  the  old  city ;  and  concealing 
the  tablet  under  his  gown,  he  walked  out  with  a  firm 
step,  and  in  a  strong,  imbroken  voice,  rapidly,  in  their 
own  unintelligible  dialect,  called  to  the  Indians  to.  bring 
up  our  horses,  and  directed  the  guide  to  put  us  in  the 
rolid  which  led  direct  to  the  molina.  He  feared  that  the 
Indians  might  discover  our  sacrilegious  act;  and  as  we 
looked  in  their  stupid  faces,  we  were  well  satisfied  to 
get  away  before  any  such  discovery  was  made,  rejoicing 
more  than  the  padre  that  we  could  get  back  to  the  mo- 
lina without  returning  through  the  town. 

We  had  but  to  mount  and  ride.  At  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  we  reached  the  bank  of  an  immense 
ravine.  We  descended  it,  Don  Saturnine  leading  the 
way ;  and  at  the  foot,  on  the  other  side,  he  stopped  at 
a  narrow  passage,  barely  wide  enough  for  the  mule  to 
pass.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  old  city.  It  was 
a  winding  passage  cut  in  the  side  of  the  ravine,  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep,  and  not  wide  enough  for  two  horse- 
men to  ride  abreast ;  and  this  continued  to  the  high  table 
of  land  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Patinamit. 

This  city  flourished  with  the  once  powerful  kingdom 
of  the  Kachiquel  Indians.  Its  name,  in  their  language, 
means  "  the  city."  It  was  also  called  Tecpan  Guati- 
mala,  which,  according  to  Vasques,  means  **  the  Royal 
House  of  Guatimala,"  and  he  infers  that  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Kachiquel  kings ;  but  Fuentes  supposes  that 
Tecpan  Guatimala  was  the  arsenal  of  the  kingdom,  and 
not  the  royal  residence,  which  honour  belonged  to  Gua^ 
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timala,  and  that  the  former  was  so  called  from  its  situa- 
tion on  an  eminence  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  word 
Tecpan  meaning  "  above." 

According  to  Fuentes,  Patinamit  was  seated  on  an 
eminence,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  defile  or  natural 
fosse,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which,  from  the  level 
of  the  city,  was  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms.  The 
only  entrance  was  by  a  narrow  causeway  terminated 
by  two  gates,  constructed  of  the  chay  stone,  one  on  the 
exterior  and  the  other  on  the  interior  wall  of  the  city. 
The  plane  of  this  eminence  extends  about  three  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  two  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  The  soil  is  covered  with'  a  stiff  clay 
about  three  quarters  of  a  yard  deep.  On  one  side  of 
the  area  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  building,  per* 
fectly  square,  each  side  measuring  one  hundred  paces, 
constructed  of  hewn  stones  extremely  well  put  together; 
in  front  of  the  building  is  a  large  square,  on  one  side  of 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  a  sumptuous  palace,  and  near 
to  it  are  the  foundations  of  several  houses.  A  trench 
three  yards  deep  runs  from  north  to  south  through  the 
city,  having  a  breastwork  of  masonry  rising  about  a 
yard  high.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  trench  stood  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  houses 
of  the  maseguales  or  commoners.  The  streets  were,  as 
may  still  be  seen,  straight  and  spacious,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

When  we  rose  upon  the  table,  for  some  distance  it 
bore  no  marks  of  ever  having  been  a  city.  Very  soon 
we  came  upon  an  Indian  burning  down  trees  and  pre** 
paring  a  piece  of  ground  for  planting  corn.  Don  Sat- 
urnino  asked  him  to  go  with  us  and  show  us  the  ruins^ 
but  he  refused.  Soon  after  we  reached  a  hut,  outside 
of  which  a  woman  was  washing.     We  asked  her  to  ac- 
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company  us,  but  she  ran  into  the  hut.  Beyond  this  we 
reached  a  wall  of  stones,  but  broken  and  confused.  We 
tied  our  horses  in  the  shade  of  trees,  and  commenced  ex* 
ploring  on  foot.  The  ground  was  covered  with  mounds 
of  ruins.  In  one  place  we  saw  the  foundations  of  two 
houses,  one  of  them  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  broad.  It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years  since 
Fuentes  published  the  account  of  his  visit ;  during  that 
time  the  Indians  had  carried  away  on  their  backs  stones 
to  build  up  the  modern  village  of  Tecpan  Guatimala, 
and  the  hand  of  ruin  had  been  busily  at  work.  We  in- 
quired particularly  for  sculptured  figures;  our  guide 
knew  of  two,  and  after  considerable  search  brought  ud 
to  them.  They  were  lying  on  the  ground,  about  three 
feet  long,  so  worn  that  we  coidd  not  make  them  out, 
though  on  one  the  eyes  and  nose  of  an  animal  were 
distinguishable.  The  position  commanded  an  almost 
boundless  view,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  ra- 
vine, which  warrants  the  description  given  of  it  by  Fu- 
entes. In  some  places  it  was  frightful  to  look  down 
into  its  depths.  On  every  side  it  was  inaccessible,  and 
the  only  way  of  reaching  it  was  by  the  narrow  passage 
through  which  we  entered,  its  desolation  and  ruin  add- 
ing another  page  to  the  burdened  record  of  human  con- 
tentions, and  proving  that,  as  in  the  world  whose  his- 
tory we  know,  so  in  this  of  whose  history  we  are  igno- 
rant, man's  hand  has  been  against  his  fellow.  The  sol- 
itary Indian  hut  is  all  that  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city ;  but  on  Good  Friday  of  every  year  a  sol- 
emn procession  of  the  whole  Indian  population  is  made 
to  it  from  the  village  of  Tecpan  Guatimala,  and,  as  our 
guide  told  us,  on  that  day  bells  are  heard  sounding  un- 
der the  earth. 

Descending  by  the  same  narrow  passage,  we  trav- 

Vol.  n.— U 
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ersed  the  ravint  and  ascended  on  the  other  aide.  Our 
guide  put  us  into  the  road  that  avoided  the  town,  and 
we  set  off  on  a  gallop. 

Don  Satumino  possessed  the  extremes  of  good  tem- 
per, simplicity,  uprightness,  intelligence,  and  perseve- 
rance. Ever  since  I  fell  in  with  him  he  had  been  most 
useful,  but  this  day  he  surpassed  himself;  and  he  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  us  as  to  declare  that  if  it  were  not 
for  his  wife  in  Costa  Rica,  he  would  bear  us  company  to 
Palenque.  He  had  an  engagement  in  Guatimala  on  a 
particular  day ;  every  day  that  he  lost  with  us  was  so 
much  deducted  from  his  visit  to  his  relatives ;  and  at 
his  earnest  request  we  had  consented  to  pass  a  day  with 
them,  though  a  little  out  of  our  road.  We  reached  the 
molina  in  time  to  walk  over  the  mill.  On  theside  of  the 
hill  above  was  a  large  building  to  receive  grain,  and  be- 
low it  an  immense  reservoir  for  water  in  the  dry  season, 
but  which  did  not  answer  the  purpose  intended.  The 
mill  had  seven  sets  of  grindstones,  and  working  night 
and  day,  ground  from  seventy  to  ninety  negases  of  wheat 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  each  negas  being  six  arobas  of 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  Indians  bring  the  wheat,  and 
each  one  takes  a  stone  and  does  his  own  grinding,  pay- 
ing a  rial,  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  per  negas  for  the 
use  of  the  mill.  Flour  is  worth  about  firom  three  dol- 
lars and  a  half  to  four  dollars  the  barrel. 

Don  Saturnino  was  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  livedy 
but  in  undress  there  was  a  lankness  about  him  that  was 
ludicrous.  In  the  evening,  as  he  sat  on  the  bed  with  his 
thin  arms  wound  around  his  thin  legs,  and  we  reproved ' 
him  for  his  sacrilegious  act  in  cutting'  open  the  cotton 
cloth,  his  little  eyes  twinkled,  and  Mr.  C.  and  I  laughed 
as  we  had  not  before  laughed  in  Central  America. 

But  in  that  country  one  extreme  followed  close  upon 
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another.  At  midnight  we  were  roused  from  sleep  by 
that  movement  which,  once  felt,  can  never  be  mistaken. 
The  building  rocked,  our  men  in  the  corridor  cried  out 
^'  temblor,"  and  Mr.  C.  and  I  at  the  same  moment  ex- 
claimed "  an  earthquake !"  Our  cartarets  stood  trans- 
versely. By  the  undulating  movement  of  the  earth  he 
was  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  I  from  head  to  foot. 
The  sinking  of  my  head  induced  an  awful  faintness  of 
heart.  I  sprang  upon  my  feet  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
In  a  moment  the  earth  was  still.  We  sat  on  the  sides 
of  the  bed,  compared  movements  and  sensations,  lay 
down  again,  and  slept  till  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  Un- 
fortunately, the  gray  mule  was  no  better.  Perhaps  she 
would  recover  in  a  few  days,  but  we  had  no  time  to  wait. 
My  first  mule,  too,  purchased  as  the  price  of  seeing  Don 
*  Clementino's  sister,  which  had  been  a  most  faithful  an- 
imal, was  drooping.  Don  Saturnine  offered  me  his 
own,  a  strong,  hardy  animal,  in  exchange  for  the  latter, 
and  the  former  I  left  behind^  to  be  sent  back  and  turned 
out  on  the  pasture-grounds  of  Padre  Alcantra.  There 
were  few  trials  greater  in  that  country  than  that  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  on  the  road  these  tried  and  faith- 
ful companions. 

To  Patzum  our  road  was.  the  same  as  the  day  before. 
Before  reaching  it  we  had  difficulty  with  the  luggage, 
and  left^t  a  hut  on  the  xoad  our  only  cartaret.  Leav- 
ing Patzimi  on  the  left,  our  road  lay  on  the  high,  level 
table  of  land,  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  came  to  the  brink 
of  a  ravine  three  thousand  feet  deep,  saw  an  immense 
abyss  at  our  feet,  and  opposite,  the  high,  precipitous 
wall  of  the  ravine.  Our  road  lay  across  it.  At  the 
very  commencement  the  descent  was  steep.  As  we  ad- 
vanced the  path  wound  fearfully  along  the  edge  of  the 
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precipiee,  and  we  met  a  caravan  of  mules  at  a  nanrow 
place,  where  there  was  no  room  to  turn  out,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  go  back,  taking  care  to  give  them  the 
outside.  All  the  way  down  we  were  meeting  them ; 
perhaps  more  than  five  himdred  passed  us,  loaded'with 
wheat  for  the  mills  and  cloths  for  Guatimala.  In  meet- 
ing so  many  mules  loaded  with  merchandise,  we  lost 
the  vague  and  indefinite  apprehensions  with  which  we 
had  set  out  on  this  road.  We  were  kept  back  by  them 
more  than  half  an  hour,  and  with  great  labour  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  A  stream  ran  through  it ;  for 
some  distance  our  road  lay  in  the  stream,  and  we  cross- 
ed it  thirty  or  forty  times.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  were 
of  an  immense  height.  In  one  place  we  rode  along  a 
perpendicular  wall  of  limestone  rock  smoking  with 
spontaneous  combustion. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  commenced  ascending  the 
opposite  side.  About  half  way  up  we  met  another 
caravan  of  mules,  with  heavy  boxes  on  their  sides, 
tumbling  down  the  steep  descent.  They  came  upon 
us  so  suddenly  that  our  cargo-mules  got  entangled 
among  them,  turned  aromid,  and  were  hurried  down 
the  mountain.  Our  men  got  them  disengaged,  and 
we  drew  up  against  the  side.  As  we  ascended,  to- 
ward the  summit,  far  above  us,  were  rude  fortifica- 
tions, commanding  the  road  up  which  we  were  toiling. 
This  was  the  frontier  post  of  Los  Altos,  and  |be  posi- 
tion taken  by  General  Guzman  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Carrera.  It  seemed  certain  death  for  any  body  of 
men  to  advance  against  it ;  but  Carrera  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  Indians,  who  clambered  up  the  ravine  at  an- 
other place,  and  attacked  it  in  the  rear.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  pulled  down  and  burned,  the  boundary  lines 
demolished,  and  Los  Altos  annexed  to  Guatimala.    Here 
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we  met  an  Indian^  who  confirmed  what  the  muleteers 
had  told  us,  that  the  road  to  Santiago  Atitan,  the  place 
of  residence  of  Don  Saturnino's  relatives,  was  five 
leagues^  and  exceedingly  bad,  and,  in  order  to  save 
our  luggage-mules,  we  resolved  to  leave  them  at  the 
village  of  Godines,  about  a  mile  farther  on.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  but  three  or  four  huts,  entirely  deso- 
late ;  there  was  not  a  person  in  sight.  We  were  afraid 
to  trust  our  mozos  alone ;  they  might  be  robbed,  or 
they  might  rob  us  themselves;  besides,  they  had  no- 
thing to  eat.  We  were  about  at  the  head  of  the  Lake 
of  Atitan.  It  was  impossible,  with  the  cargo-mules,  to 
reach  Santiago  Atitan  that  day ;  it  lay  on  the  left  bor- 
der of  the  lake ;  our  road  was  on  the  right,  and  it 
was  agreed  for  Don  Satumino  to  go  on  alone,  and  for 
us  to  continue  on  our  direct  road  to  Panachahel,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  right  border  opposite  Atitan,  and  cross  the 
lake  to  pay  our  visit  to  him.  We  were  advised  that 
there  were  canoes  for  this  purpose,  and  bade  £are- 
v^ell  to  Don  Saturnine  with  the  confident  expectation 
of  seeing  him  again  the  next  day  at  the  house  of  his 
relatives ;  but  we  never  met  again. 

At  two  o'clock  we  came  out  upon  the  lofty  table  of 
land  bordering  the  Lake  of  Atitan.  In  general  I  have 
forborne  attempting  to  give  any  idea  of  the  magnificent 
scenery  amid  which  we  were  travelling,  but  here  for- 
bearance would  be  a  sin.  From  a  height  of  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  we  looked  down  upon  a  sur&ce  shi- 
ning like  a  sheet  of  molten  silver,  enclosed  by  rocks 
and  mountains  of  every  form,  some  barren,  and  some 
covered  with  verdure,  rising  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Opposite,  down  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  and  apparently  inaccessible  by  land,  was  the 
town  of  Santiago  Atitan,  to  which  our  friend  was  wend- 
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ing  his  way,  situated  between  two  immenae  volcanoes 
eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  high.  Farther  on  was  an- 
other volcano,  and  farther  still  another,  more  lofty  than 
all,  with  its  sununit  buried  in  clouds.  There  were  no 
associations  connected  with  this  lake ;  until  lately  we 
did  not  know  it  even  by  name ;  but  we  both  agreed 
that  it  was  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  we  ever  saw. 
We  stopped  and  watched  the  fleecy  clouds  of  vapour 
rising  from  the  bottom,  moving  up  the  mountains  and 
the  sides  of  the  volcanoes.  We  descended  at  first  by 
a  steep  pitch,  and  then  gently  for  about  three  miles 
along  the  precipitous  border  of  the  lake,  leaving  on  our 
right  the  camino  real  and  the  village  of  San  Andres, 
and  suddenly  reached  the  brink  of  the  table-land,  two 
thousand  feet  high.  At  the  foot  was  a  rich  plain  running 
down  to  the  water ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  another 
immense  perpendicular  mountain  side,  rising  to  the  same 
height  with  that  on  which  we  stood.  In  the  middle  of 
the  plane,  buried  in  foliage,  with  the  spire  of  the  church 
barely  visible,  was  the  town  of  Panachahel.  Our  first 
view  of  the  lake  was  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever 
seen,  but  this  surpassed  it.  All  the  requisites  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  were  there ;  gigantic  mountains,  a 
valley  of  poetic  softness,  lake,  and  volcanoes,  and  from 
the  height  on  which  we  stood  a  waterfall  marked  a  sil- 
ver line  down  its  sides.  A  party  of  Indian  men  and 
women  were  moving  in  single  file  from  the  foofrof  the 
moimtain  toward  the  village,  and  looked  like  children. 
The  descent  was  steep  and  perpendicular,  and,  reach- 
ing the  plain,  the  view  of  the  mountain- walls  was  sub- 
lime. As  we  advanced  the  plain  formed  a  triangle 
with  its  base  on  the  lake,  the  two  mountain  ranges  con- 
Verged  to  a  point,  and  communicated' by  a  narrow  de- 
file beyond  with  the  village  of  San  Andres. 
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Riding  through  a  thick  forest  of  fruit  and  flower  trees, 
we  entered  the  village,  and  at  three  o'clock  rode  up  to 
the  c(mvent.  The  padre  was  a  young  man,  cura  of  four 
or  five  villages,  rich,  formal,  and  polite ;  but  al)  over 
the  world  women  are  better  than  men;  his  mother 
and  sister  received  us  cordially.  They  were  in  great 
distress  on  account  of  the  outrage  at  Quezaltenango. 
Carrera's  troops  had  passed  through  on  their  return 
to  Guatimala,  and  they  feared  that  the  same  bloody 
scenes  were  to  be  enacted  all  through  the  country. 
Part  of  his  outrages  were  against  the  person  of  a  cura, 
and  this  seemed  to  break  the  only  chain  that  was  sup- 
posed to  keep  him  in  subjection.  Unfortunately,  we 
learned  that  there  was 'little  or  no  communication  with 
Santiago  Atitan,  and  no  canoe  on  this  side  of  the  lake. 
Our  only  chance  of  seeing  Don  Saturnino  again  was 
that  he  would  learn  this  fact  at  Atitan,  and  if  there  was 
a  canoe  there,  send  it  for  us.  After  dinner,  with  a  ser- 
vant of  the  house  as  guide,  we  walked  down  to  the 
lake.  The  path  lay  through  a  tropical  garden.  The 
climate  was  entirely  different  from  the  table-land  above^ 
and  productions  which  would  not  grow  there  flourished 
here.  Sapotes,  hocotes,  aguacates,  manzones,  pineap- 
ples, oranges,  and  lemons,  the  best  fruits  of  Central 
America,  grew  in  profusion,  and  aloes  grew  thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  high,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick, 
cultivated  in  rows,  to  be  used  for  thatching  miserable 
Indian  huts.  We  came  down  to  the  lake  at  some  hot 
springs,  so  near  the  edge  that  the  waves  ran  over  the 
spring,  the  former  being  very  hot,  and  the  latter  very 
cold. 

According  to  Huarros,  '^  the  Lake  of  Atitan  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  about  twen- 
ty-four miles  from  east  to  west,  and  ten  from  north  to 
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Bonthj  entirely  surrounded  by  rocks  and  mountains. 
There  is  no  gradation  of  depth  from  its  shores,  and  the 
bottom  has  not  been  found  with  a  line  of  three  hundred 
fethoms.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  all  the  waters 
that  descend  from  the  mountains,  but  there  is  no  known 
channel  by  which  this  great  body  is  carried  ofif.  The 
only  fish  caught  in  it  are  crabs,  and  a  species  of  small 
fish  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  These  are  in  such 
countless  myriads  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
ten  villages  carry  on  a  considerable  fishing  for  them." 

At  that  hour  of  the  day,  as  we  understood  to  be  the 
case  always  at  that  season  of  the  year,  heavy  clouds 
were  hanging  over  the  mountains  and  volcanoes,  and 
the  lake  was  violently  agitated  by  a  strong  southwest 
wind ;  as  our  g^de  said,  la  laguna  esta  mucha  brava. 
Santiago  Atitan  was  nearly  opposite,  at  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  leagues,  and  in  following  the  irregular 
and  mountainous  border  of  the  lake  from  the  point  where 
Don  Satumino  left  us,  we  doubted  whether  he  could 
reach  it  that  night.     It  was  much  farther  off  than  we 
supposed,  and  with  the  lake  in  such  a  state  of  agitation, 
and  subject,  as  our  guide  told  us,  at  all  times  to  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind,  we  had  but  little  inclination  to  cross 
it  in  a  canoe.     It  would  have  been  magnificent  to  see 
there  a  tropical  storm,  to  hear  the  thunder  roll  among 
the  mountains,  and  see  the  lightnings  flash  down  into 
the  lake.     We  sat  on  the  shore  till  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  lake.    Mingled 
with  our  contemplations  of  it  were  thoughts  of  other  and 
far  distant  scenes,  and  at  dark  we  returned  to  the  con- 
vent* 
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CHAPTBE  X. 

Lake  of  Atitan.— Conjectares  as  to  its  Origin,  &c.— A  Sail  on  the  Lake.— A  dao- 
geroQB  Situation.->A  lofty  Moantain  Range.— Ascent  of  the  Mountains.— Com- 
manding View.— Beantifol  Plain.— An  elevated  Village.— Ride  along  the  Lake. 
— Solola.— Visit  to  Santa  Croz  del  Qaich6.— Scenery  on  the  Road— Barrancas. 
—San  Thomas.— Whipping-posts.— Plain  of  Quich6.— The  Village.- Ruins  of 
Qaich6.— Its  History.— Desolate  Scene.— A  facetious  Cars.— Description  of 
the  Ruins.— Pian.—The  Royal  Palace.— The  Place  of  Sacrifice.— An  Image. 
—Two  Heads,  dec.— Destruction  of  the  Palace  recent.— An  Arch. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  again  went  down  to  tte 
lake.  Not  a  vapour  was  oh  the  water,  and  the  top  of 
every  volcano  was  clear  of  clouds.  We  looked  over  to 
Santiago  Atitan,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  a  canoe 
coining  for  us.  We  whiled  away  the  time  in  shooting 
wild  ducks,  but  could  get  only  two  ashore,  which  we 
afterward  found  of  excellent  flavour.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Huarros,  the  water  of  this  lake  is 
so  cold  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  benumbs  and  swells  the 
limbs  of  all  who  bathe  in  it.  But  it  looked  so  inviting 
that  we  determined  to  risk  it,  and  were  not  benumbed, 
nor  were  our  limbs  swollen.  The  inhabitants,  we  were 
told,  bathed  in  it  constantly ;  and  Mr.  C.  remained  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  supported  by  his  life  preserver, 
and  without  taking  any  exercise,  and  was  not  conscious 
of  extreme  coldness.  In  the  utter  ignorance  that  ex- 
ists in  regard  to  the  geography  and  geology  of  that 
coimtry,  it  may  be  that  the  account  of  its  fathomless 
depth,  and  the  absence  of  any  visible  outlet,  is  as  un- 
founded as  that  of  the  coldness  of  its  waters. 

The  Modem  Traveller,  in  referring  to  the  want  of 
specific  information  with  regard  to  its  elevation,  and 
other  circumstances  from  which  to  frame  a  conjecture 
as  to  its  origin,  and  the  probable  communication  of  its 
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waters  with  some  other  reservoir,  states  that  the  ^*  fish 
which  it  contains  are  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  Lake 
of  Amatitan,"  and  asks,  '<  May  there  not  be  some  con- 
nexion between  these  lakes,  at  least  the  fathomless  one, 
and  the  Volcan  de  Agua  ?"  We  were  told  that  the  mo- 
hara,  the  fish  for  which  the  Lake  of  Amatitan  is  cele- 
brated in  that  country,  was  not  found  in  the  Lake  of 
Atitan  at  all ;  so  that  on  this  ground  at  least  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  a  connexion  between  the  two  lakes. 
In  regard  to  any  connexion  with  the  Volcan  de  Agua, 
if  the  account  of  Torquemada  be  true,  the  deluge  of  wa- 
ter firom  that  volcano  was  not  caused  by  an  eruption, 
but  by  an  accumulation  of  water  in  a  cavity  on  the  top, 
and  consequently  the  volcano  has  no  subterraneous  wa- 
ter power.  The  elevation  of  this  lake  has  never  been 
taken,  and  the  whole  of  this  region  of  country  invites 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  traveller. 

While  we  were  dressing,  Juan,  one  of  our  mozos,. 
found  a  canoe  along  the  shore.  It  was  an  oblong  "  dug- 
out," awkward  and  rickety,  and  intended  for  only  one 
person ;  but  the  lake  was  so  smooth  that  a  plank  seem- 
ed  sufficient.  We  got  in,  and  Juan  pushed  off  and 
paddled  out.  As  we  moved  away  the  mountainous  bor- 
ders of  the  lake  rose  grandly  before  us ;  and  I  had  just 
called  Mr.  C.'s  attention  to  a  cascade  opening  upon  us 
from  the  great  height  of  perhaps  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet,  when  we  were  struck  by  a  flaw,  which 
turned  the  canoe,  and  drove  us  out  into  the  lake. 
The  canoe  was  overloaded,  and  Juan  was  an  unskilful 
paddler.  For  several  minutes  he  pulled,  with  every 
sinew  stretched,  but  could  barely  keep  her  head  straight. 
Mr.  C.  was  in  the  stern,  I  on  my  knees  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canoe.  The  loss  of  a  stroke,  or  a  totter- 
ing^'movement  in  changing  places,  might  swamp  hey ; 
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and  if  we  let  her  go  she  would  be  driven  out  into  the 
I^e,  and  cast  ashore,  if  at  all,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant,  whenee  we  should  have  to  scramble  back  over 
mountains;  and  there  was  a  worse  danger  than  thisi 
for  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  always  came  from  the 
other  side,  and  might  drive  us  back  again  into  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  We  saw  the  people  on  the  shore 
looking  at  us,  and  growing  smaller  every  mcnnent,  but 
they  could  not  help  us.  In  all  our  difficulties  we  had 
none  that  came  upon  us  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
or  that  seemed  more  threatening.  It  was  hardly  ten 
minutes  since  we  were  standing  quietly  on  the  beach, 
and  if  the  wind  had  continued  five  minutes  longer  I  <k> 
not  know  wheX  would  have  become  of  us ;  but,  most 
f<»rtunately,  it  lulled.  Juan's  strength  revived ;  with  a 
great  ejBTort  he  brought  us  under  cover  of  the  high  head- 
land beyond  which  the  wind  first  struck  us,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  reached  the  shore. 

We  had  had  enough  of  the  lake ;  time  was  precious, 
and  we  determined  to  set  out  after  dinner  and  ride  four 
leagues  to  Solola.  We  took  another  mozo,  whom  the 
padre  recommended  as  a  bobon,  or  great  fool.  The  first 
two  were  at  swords'  points,  and  with  such  a  trio  there 
was  not  much  danger  of  combination.  In  loading  the 
mules  they  fell  to  quarrelling,  Bobon  taking  his  share* 
Ever  since  we  left,  Don  Saturnine  had  superintended 
this  operation,  and  without  him  everything  went  wron^ 
One  mule  slipped  part  of  its  load  in  the  courtyard,  and 
we  made  but  a  sorry  party  for  the  long  journey  we  had 
before  us.  From  the  village  our  road  lay  toward 
the  lake,  to  the  point  of  the  opposite  mountain,  which 
shut  in  the  plain  of  Panachahel.  Here  we  began  to  as- 
cend. For  a  while  the  path  commanded  a  view  of  the 
village  and  plain ;  but  by  degrees  we  diverged  from  it^ 
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and  after  an  hour's  ascent  came  out  upon  the  lakei 
rode  a  short  distance  upon  the  brink,  with  another  im- 
mense mountain  range  before  us,  and  breaking  over  the 
top  the  cataract  which  I  had  seen  from  the  canoe. 
Very  soon  we  commenced  ascending ;  the  path  ran  zig- 
zag, commanding  alternately  a  view  of  the  plain  and 
of  the  lake.  The  ascent  was  terrible  for  loaded  mules, 
being  in  some  places  steps  cut  in  the  stone  like  a  regu- 
lar staircase.  Every  time  we  came  upon  the  lake  there 
was  a  different  view.  At  four  o'clock,  looking  back 
over  the  high  ranges  of  mountains  we  had  crossed,  we 
saw  the  great  volcanoes  of  Agua  and  Fuego.  Six 
tl>lcanoes  were  in  sight  at  once,  four  of  them  above 
ten  thousand,  and  two  nearly  fifteen  thousfiiid  feet  high. 
Looking  down  upon  the  lake  we  saw  a  canoe,  so  small 
as  to  present  a  mere  speck  on  the  water,  and,  as  we 
supposed,  it  was  sent  for  us  by  our  friend  Don  Saturni- 
no.  Four  days  afterward,  after  diverging  and  return- 
ing to  the  main  road,  I  found  a  letter  from  him,  direct- 
ed to  "  El  Ministro  de  Nueva-York,"  stating  that  he 
found  the  road  so  terrible  that  night  overtook  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  three  leagues  short  of  Atitan. 
On  arriving  at  that  place  he  learned  that  the  canoe  was 
on  his  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  boatmen  would  not 
cross  till  the  afternoon  wind  sprang  up.  The  letter 
was  written  after  the  return  of  the  canoe,  and  sent 
by  courier  two  days'  journey,  begging  us  to  return, 
and  offering  as  a  bribe  a  noble  mule,  which,  in  our 
bantering  on  the  road,  he  affirmed  was  better  than 
my  macho.  Twice  the  mule-track  led  us  almost  with- 
in the  fall  of  cataracts,  and  the  last  time  we  came 
upon  the  lake  we  looked  down  upon  a  plain  even  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Panachahel.  Directly  under 
us,  at  an  immense  distance  below,  but  itself  elevated 
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fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet,  was  a  village, 
with  its  church  conspicuous,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
could  throw  a  stone  down  upon  its  roof.  From  the 
moment  this  lake  first  opened  upon  us  until  we  left  it, 
our  ride  along  it  presented  a  greater  combination  of 
beauties  than  any  locality  I  ever  saw.  The  last  ascent 
occupied  an  hour  .and  three  quarters.  As  old  travel- 
lers, we  would  have  avoided  it  if  there  had  been  any 
other  road ;  but,  once  over,  we  would  not  have  missed  it 
for  the  world.  Very  soon  we  saw  Solola.  In  the  sub- 
urbs drunken  Indians  stood  in  a  line,  and  took  off  their 
old  petates  (straw  hats)  with  both  hands.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  the  beUs  of  the  church  were  ringing  for  ves- 
pers, rockets  were  firing,  and  a  procession,  headed  by 
violins,  was  parading  round  the  plaza  the  figure  of  a 
saint  on  horseback,  dressed  like  a  harlequin.  Oppo- 
site the  cabildo  the  alcalde,  with  a  crowd  of  Mestitzoes, 
was  fighting  cocks. 

The  town  stands  on  the  lofty  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Amatitan,  and  a  hundred  yards  from  it  the  whole  water 
was  visible.  I  tied  my  horse  to  the  whipping-post,  and, 
thanks  to  Carrera's  passport,  the  alcalde  sent  off  for  sa^ 
cate,  had  a  room  swept  out  in  the  cabildo,  and  offered 
to  send  us  supper  from  his  own  house.  He  was  about 
ten  days  in  office,  having  been  appointed  since  Carrera-s 
last  invasion.  Formerly  this  place  was  the  residence  of 
the  youngest  branch  of  the  house  of  the  Kachiquel  In- 
dians. 

It  was  our  purpose  at  this  place  to  send  our  luggage 
on  by  the  main  road  to  Totonicapan,  one  day's  journey 
beyond,  while  we  struck  off  at  an  angle  and  visited  the 
ruins  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche.  The  Indians  of  that 
place,  even  in  the  most  quiet  times,  bore  a  very  bad 
name,  and  we  were  afraid  of  hearing  such  an  account 
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of  them  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  go  there.  Car- 
rera  had  left  a  garrison  of  soldiers  in  Solola,  and  we 
called  upon  the  commandant,  a  gentlemanly  man,  sus^ 
pected  of  disaffection  to  Carrera's  government,  and 
therefore  particularly  desirous  to  pay  respect  to  his  pass- 
port, who  told  me  that  there  had  been  less  excitem^it 
at  that  place  than  in  some  of  the  4>ther  villages,  and 
promised  to  send  the  luggage  on  under  safe  escort  to  the 
corregidor  of  Totonicapan,  and  give  us  a  letter  to  his 
commissionado  in  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche. 

On  our  return  we  learned  that  a  lady  had  sent  for  us* 
Her  house  was  on  the  corner  of  the  plaza.  She  was  a 
chapetone  from  Old  Spain,  which  country  she  had  left 
with  her  husband  thirty  years  before,  on  account  of  war9« 
At  the  time  of  Carrera's  last  invasion  her  son  was  alcalde 
mayor,  and  fled.  If  he  had  been  taken  he  would  have 
been  shot.  The  wife  of  her  son  was  with  her.  They 
had  not  heard  from  him,  but  he  had  fled  toward  Mex- 
ico, and  they  supposed  him  to  be  in  the  frontier  town, 
and  wished  us  to  carry  letters  to  him,  and  to  inform  him 
of  their  condition.  Their  house  had  been  plundered, 
and  they  were  in  great  distress.  It  was  another  of  the 
instances  we  were  constantly  meeting  of  the  eflfects  of 
civil  war.  They  insisted  on  our  remaining  at  the  house 
all  night,  which,  besides  that  they  were  interesting,  we 
were  not  loth  to  do  on  our  own  account.  The  place 
was  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  where  we  slept 
the  night  before,  and  the  temperature  cold  and  wintry 
by  comparison.  Hammocks,  our  only  beds,  were  not 
used  at  all.  There  were  not  even  supporters  in  the 
cabildo  to  hang  them  on.  The  next  morning  the  mules 
were  all  drawn  up  by  the  cold,  their  coats  were  rough, 
and  my  poor  horse  was  so  chilled  that  he  could  hardly 
move.     In  coming  in  he  had  attracted  attention,  and  the 
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alcalde  wanted  to  buy  him.  In  the  morning  he  told  me 
that,  being  used  to  a  hot  climate,  the  horse  could  not 
bear  the  journey  across  the  Cordilleras,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  several  disinterested  persons  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed. I  almost  suspected  him  of  having  done  the  horse 
some  injury,  so  as  to  make  me  leave  him  behind.  How- 
ever, by  moving  hitn  in  the  sun  his  limbs  relaxed,  and 
we  sent  him  off  with  the  men  and  luggage,  and  the 
promised  escort,  to  Totonicapan,  recommended  to  the 
corregidor. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine  we  bade  farewell  to  the 
ladies  who  had  entertained  us  so  kindly,  and,  charged 
with  letters  and  messages  for  their  son  and  husband, 
set  out  with  Bobon  for  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  we  again  rose  upon  a 
ridge  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  lake  and  town; 
the  last,  and,  as  we  thought,  the  loveliest  of  all.  At  a 
league's  distance  we  tiu'ned  off  from  the  camino  real  into 
a  narrow  bridle-path,  and  very  soon  entered  a  well-cul- 
tivated plain,  passed  a  forest  clear  of  brush  and  under- 
wood, like  a  forest  at  home,  and  followed  the  course  of 
a  beautiful  stream.  Again  we  came  out  upon  a  rich 
plain,  and  in  several  places  saw  clusters  of  aloes  in  full 
bloom.  The  atmosphere  was  transparent,  and,  as  in  an 
autumn  day  at  home,  the  sun  was  cheering  and  invig- 
orating. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  met  some  Indians,  who  told  us 
that  Santa  Thomas  was  three  leagues  distant,  and  five 
minutes  afterward  we  saw  the  town  apparently  not  more 
than  a  mile  off;  but  we  were  arrested  by  another  im- 
mense ravine.  The  descent  was  by  a  winding  zigzag 
path,  part  of  the  way  with  high  walls  on  either  side,  so 
steep  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  walk  all 
die  way,  hurried  on  by  our  own  impetus  and  the  mules 
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crowding  upon  us  from  behind.  At  the  foot  of  the  ra« 
vine  was  a  beautiful  stream,  at  which,  choked  with  dust 
and  perspiration,  we  stopped  to  drink.  We  mounted 
to  ford  the  stream,  and  ahnost  immediately  dismounted 
again  to  ascend  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  This 
was  even  more  difficult  than  the  descent,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  it  seemed  good  three  leagues.  We 
passed  on  the  right  another  awful  barranca,  broken  off 
from  the  table  of  land,  and  riding  close  along  its  edge, 
looked  down  into  an  abyss  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet,  and  very  soon  reached  Santa  Thomas.  A  crowd 
of  Indians  was  gathered  in  the  plaza,  well  dressed  in 
brown  cloth,  and  with  long  black  hair,  without  hats. 
The  entire 'population  was  Indian.  There  was  not  a 
single  white  man  in  the  place,  nor  one  who  could  speak 
Spanish,  except  an  old  Mestitzo,  who  was  the  secretary 
of  the  alcalde.  We  rode  up  to  the  cabildo,  and  tied 
our  mules  before  the  prison  door.  Groups  of  villanous 
faces  were  fixed  in  the  bars  of  the  windows.  We  call- 
ed for  the  alcalde,  presented  Carrera's  passport,  and 
demanded  sacate,  eggs,  and  frigoles  for  ourselves,  and 
a  guide  to  Quiche.  While  these  were  got,  the  alcalde, 
and  as  many  alguazils  as  could  find  a  place,  seated 
themselves  silently  on  a  bench  occupied  by  us.  In 
front  was  a  new  whipping-post.  There  was  not  a  word 
spoken ;  but  a  man  was  brought  up  before  it,  his  feet 
and-  wrists  tied  together,  and  he  was  drawn  up  by  a 
rope  which  passed  through  a  groove  at  the  top  of  the 
post.  His  back  was  naked,  and  an  alguazil  stood  on 
his  left  with  a  heavy  cowhide  whip.  Every  stroke 
made  a  blue  streak,  rising  into  a  ridge,  from  which 
the  blood  started  and  trickled  down  his  back.  The 
poor  fellow  screamed  in  agony.  After  him  a  boy  was 
stretched  up  in  the  same  way.     At  the  first  jiaah)  with 
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a  dreadful  scream,  he  jerked  his  feet  out  of  the  ropes, 
and  seemed  to  fly  up  to  the  top  of  the  post.  He 
was  brought  back  and  secured,  and  whipped  till  the 
alcalde  was  satisfied.  This  was  one  of  the  reforms  in- 
stituted by  the  Central  government  of  Ouatimala.  The 
Liberal  party  had  abolished  this  remnant  of  barbarity ; 
but  within  the  last  month,  at  the  wish  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  to  re- 
store bid  usages  and  customs,  new  whipping-posts  had 
been  erected  in  all  the  villages.  Not  one  of  the  brutal 
beings  around  seemed  to  have  the  least  feeling  for  the 
victims.  Among  the  amateurs  were  several  criminals, 
whom  we  had  noticed  walking  in  chains  about  the  plaza, 
and  among  them  a  man  and  woman  in  rags,  bareheaded, 
with  long  hair  streaming  over  their  eyed,  chained  togeth- 
er by  the  hand  and  foot,  with  strong  bars  between  them 
to  keep  them  out  of  each  other's  reach.  They  were  a 
husband  and  wife,  who  had  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community  by  not  living  together.  The  punishment 
seemed  the  very  refinement  of  cruelty,  but  while  it  last- 
ed it  was  an  effectual  way  of  preventing  a  repetition  of 
the  offence. 

At  half  past  three,  with  an  alguazil  running  before 
us  and  Bobon  trotting  behind,  we  set  out  again,  and 
crossed  a  gently-roUing  plain,  with  a  distant  side-hill 
on  the  left,  handsomely  wooded,  and  reminding  us  of 
scenes  at  home,  except  that  on  the  left  was  another 
immense  barranca,  with  large  trees,  wh^se  tops  were 
two  thousand  feet  below,  us.  Leaving  a  village  on 
the  right,  we  passed  a  small  lake,  crossed  a  ravine, 
and  rose  to  the  plain  of  Quich6.  At  a  distance  on 
the  left  were  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  the  once  large 
and  opulent  capital  of  XJtatlan,  the  court  of  the  native 
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kingB  of  Quich^y  and  the  most  sumptuom  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  this  section  of  America.  It  was  a  site 
worthy  to  be  the  abode  of  a  race  of  a  longs.  We 
passed  between  two  sm^  lakes,  rode  into  the  village, 
passed  on,  as  usual,  to  the  convent,  which  stood  beside 
the  church,  and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  high  flight  of 
stone  steps.  An  old  Indian  on  the  platform  told  us  to 
walk  in,  and  we  spurred  our  mules  up  the  steps,  rode 
through  the  corriAor  into  a  large  apartment,  and  sent 
the  mules  down  another  flight  of  steps  into  a  yard'  en- 
closed by  a  high  stone  fence.  The  convent  was  the 
first  erected  in  the  country  by  the  Dominican  friars, 
and  dated  from  the  time  of  Alvarado.  .  It  was  built  en- 
tirely of  stone,  with  massive  walls,  and  corridors,  pave- 
ments, and  courtyard  strong  enough  for  a  fortress; 
but  most  of  the  apartments  were  desolate  or  filled  with 
rubbish ;  one  was  used  for  sacate,  another  for  com,  and 
another  fitted  up,  as  a  roosting-place  for  fowls.  The 
pculre  had  gone  to  another  village,  his  own  apartments 
were  locked,  and  we  were  shown  into  one  adjoining,, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  nearly  as  high,  with  stone 
floor  and  walls,  and  without  a  single  article  ip  it  except 
a  shattered  and  weather-beaten  soldier  in  one  comer, 
returning  from  campaigns  in  Mexico.  As  we  had 
brought  with  us  nothing  but  our  ponchas,  and  the  nights 
in  that  region  were  very  cold,  we  were  unwilling  to  risk 
sleeping  on  the  stone  floor,  and  with  the  padre's  Indian 
savant  went  to  the  alcalde,  who,  on  the  strength  of 
Carrera's  passport,  gave  us  the  audience-room  of  the 
cabildo,  which  had  at  one  end  a  raised  platform  with  a 
railing,  a  table,  and  two  long  benches  with  high  backs. 
Adjoining  was  the  prison,  being  merely  an  enclosure  of 
four  high  stone  walls,  without  any  roof,  and  filled  with 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  criminals,  some  of  whom. 
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as  we  looked  through  the  gratiogs,  we  saw  lying  on  the 
gyoundi  with  only  a  few  rags  of  covering,  shivering  in 
the  cold.  The  alcalde  provided  us  with  supper,  and 
promised  to  procure  us  a  guide  to  the  ruins. 

Early  in  the  morning,  with  a  Mestitzo  armed  with  a 
long  basket-hilted  sword,  who  advised  us  to  carry  our 
weapons,  as  the  people  were  not  to  be  trusted,  we  set 
out.  for  the  ruins.  At  a  short  distance  we  passed  an- 
other immense  barranca,  down  which,  but  a  few  nights 
before,  an  Indian,  chased  by  alguazils,  either  fell  or 
threw  himself  off  into  the  abyss,  fifteen  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  waa  dashed  to  pieces.  At  about  a. mile  from 
the  village  we  came  to  a  range  of  elevations,  extending 
to  a  great  distance,  and  connected  by  a  ditch,  which 
had  evidently  formed  the  line  of  fortifications  for  the 
ruined  city.  They  consisted  of  the  remains  of  stone 
buildings,  probably  towers,  the  stones  well  cut  and  laid 
together,  and  the  mass  of  rubbish  around  abounded  in 
flint  arrow-heads.  Within  thiis  line  was  an  elevation, 
which  grew  more  imposing  as  we  approached,  square, 
with  terraces,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  tower,  in  all 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high.  We  ascended  by 
steps  to  three  ranges  of  terraces,  and  on  the  top  enter- 
ed an  area  enclosed  by  stone,  walls,  and  covered  with 
hard  cement,  in  many  places  still  perfect.  Thence  we 
ascended  by  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  the 
whole  of  which  was  formerly  covered  with  stucco,  and 
stood  as  a  fortress  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  city  of 
Utatlan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Quiche  In- 
dians. 

According  to  Fuentes,  the  chronicler  of  the  king- 
dom of  Guatimala,  the  kings  of  Quiche  and  Kachiquel 
were  Ascended  firom  the  Toltecan  Indians,  who,  when 
they  came  into  this  country,  found  it  already  inhab- 
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ited  by  people  of  different  nations.  According  to 
the  manuscript  of  Don  Juan  Torres,  the  grandson  of 
the  last  king  of  the  Quich6s,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  lieutenant-general  appointed  by  Pedro 
de  Alvarado,  and  which  Fuentes  says  he  obtained 
by  means  of  Father  Francis  Vasques,  the  historian 
of  the  order  of  San  Francis,  the  Toltecas  themselves 
descended  from  the  house  of  Israel,  who  were  released 
by  Moses  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  and  after  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea,  fell  into  idolatry.  To  avoid  the  re- 
proofs of  Moses,  or  firom  fear  of  his  inflicting  upon  them 
some  chastisement,  they  separated  from  him  and  his 
brethren,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Tanub,  their  chief, 
passed  from  one  continent  to  the  other,  to  a  place  which 
they  called  the  seven  caverns,  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  where  they  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Tula. 
From  Tanub  sprang  the  families  of  the  kings  of  Tula 
and  Quich6,  and  the  first  monarch  of  the  Toltecas.  Ni- 
maquich6,  the  fifth  king  of  that  line,  and  more  beloved 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  directed  by  an  oracle 
to  leave  Tula,  with  his  people,  who  had  by  t}\is  time 
multiplied  greatly,  and  conduct  them  from  the  kingdom 
of  Mexico  to  that  of  Guatimala.  In  performing  this 
journey  they  consumed  many  years,  suffered  extraordi- 
nary hardships,  and  wandered  over  an  immense  tract  of 
country,  until  they  discovered  the  Lake  of  -Atitan,  and 
resolved  to  settle  near  it  in  a  country  which  they  called 
Quiche. 

Nimaquich6  was  accompanied  by  his  three  brothers, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  new  country  between 
them.  Nimaquich6  died ;  his  son  Axcopil  became  chief 
of  the  Quiches,  Kachiquels,  and  Zutugiles,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  his  nation  when  they  settled  in  Quidtie,  and 
the  first  monarch  who  reigned  in  Utatlan.     Under  him 
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the  monarchy  rofie  to  a  high  degree  of  splendour.  To 
relieve  himself  from  some  of  the  fatigues  of  administra- 
tion, he  appointed  thirteen  captains  or  govemorSy  and  at 
a  Tery  advanced  age  divided  his  empire  into  three  king- 
domsy  viz.,  the  Ctuich6,  the  Kachiquel,  and  the  Zutugil, 
retaining  the  ^t  for  himself,  and  giving  the  second  to 
his  eldest  son  Jintemal,  and  the  third  to  his  youngest 
son  Acxigual.  This  division  was  made  on  a  day  when 
three  suns  were  visible  at  the  same  time,  which  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  says  the  manuscript,  has  induced 
some  persons  to  believe  that  it  was  made  on  the  day  of 
our  Saviour's  birth.  There  were  seventeen  Toltecan 
kings  who  reigned  in  Utatlan,  the  capital  of  Quiche, 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  posterity,  but  they  are 
so  hard  to  write  out  that  I  will  take  it  for  granted  the 
reader  is  familiar  with  them. 

Their  history,  like  that  of  man  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  is  one  of  war  and  bloodshed.  Before  the  death 
of  Axcopil  his -sons  were  at  war^  which,  ho^rever,  was 
settled  by  his  mediation,  and  for  two  reigns  peace  ex- 
isted. In  the  reign  of  Balam  Acan,  the  next  king  of 
Quiche,  while  living  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and 
friendship  vnth  his  cousin  Zutugilebpop,  king  of  the 
Zutugiles,  the  latter  abused  his  generosity  and  ran 
away  with  his  daughter  Ixcohsocil;  and  at  the  same 
time  Iloacab,  his  relative  and  favourite,  ran  away  with 
Ecselixpua,  the  niece  of  the  king.  The  rape  6i  Helen 
did  not  produce  more  wars  and  bloodshed  than  the  car* 
rying  off  of  these  two  young  ladies  with  unpronounceable 
names.  Balam  Acan  was  naturally  a  mild  man,  but 
the  abduction  of  his  daughter  was  an  affiront  not  to  be 
pardoned.  With  eighty  thousand  veterans,  himself  in 
the  centre  squadron,  adorned  with  three  diadems  and 
other  regal  ornaments,  carried  in  a  rich  chair  of  state. 
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splendidly  ornamented  with  gold,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  he  marched  against  Zutugilebpop,  who  met  him 
with  sixty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Iloacab,  his 
chief  general  and  accomplice.  The  most  bloody  bat- 
tle ever  fought  in  the  coontry  took  place ;  the  field  was 
so  deeply  inundated  with  blood  that  not  a  blade  of 
grass  could  be  seen.  Victory  long  remained  unde^ 
cided,  and  at  length  Iloacab  was  killed,  and  Balam 
Acan  remained  master  of  the  field.  But  the  campaign 
did  not  terminate  here.  Balam  Acan,  with  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans  under  his  personal  command  and  two 
other  bodies  of  thirty  thousand  each,  again  met  Zutugi- 
lebpop with  forty  thousand  of  his  own  warriors  and  forty 
thousand  auxiliaries.  The  latter  was  defeated,  and  es- 
caped at  night.  Balam  Acan  pursued  and  overtook 
him ;  but  while  his  bearers  were  hastening  with  him  to 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  they  lost  their  footing,  and 
precipitated  him  to  the  earth.  At  this  moment  Zutugi- 
lebpop was  advancing  with  a  chosen  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand lancers.  Balam  Acan  was  skdn,  and  fourteen 
thousand  Indians  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

The  war  was  prosecuted  by  the  successor  of  Balam> 
and  Zutugilebpop  sustained  such  severe  reverses  that 
he  fell  into  a  despondency  and  died.  The  war  was  con- 
tinned  down  to  the  time  of  Kicah  Tanub,  who,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  reduced  the  Zutugiles  and  Kachi- 
quels  to  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Quich6.  At  this  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Quiches  had  attained  its  greatest 
splendour,  and  this  was  contem{>oraneou»  with  that 
eventful  era  in  American  history,  the  reign  of  Montezinna 
and  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  kings  of  Mex- 
ico and  Quiche  acknowledged  the  ties  of  relatienship, 
and  in  a  manuscript  of  sixteen  quarto  leaves,  preserved 
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by  the  Indians  of  San  Andres  Xecul,  it  is  related  that 
^hen  Monteznma  was  made  prisoner,  he  sent  a  private 
ambassador  to  Kicah  Tanub,  to  inform  him  that  some 
white  men  had  arrived  in  his  state,  and  made  war  upon 
.him  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  whole  strength  of  his 
people  was  unable  to  resist  them ;  that  he  was  himself 
a  prisoner,  surrounded  by  guards ;  and  hearing  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  invaders  to  pass  on  to  the  kingdom 
of  Qmch6,  he  sent  notice  of  the  design,  in  order  that 
Kicah  Tanub  might  be  prepared  to  oppose  them.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  the  King  of  Quich6  sent  for 
four  young  diviners,  whom  he  ordered  to  tell  him  what 
would  be  the  result  of  this  invasion.  They  requested 
time  to  give  their  answers ;  and,  taking  their  bows,  dis- 
charged some  arrows  against  a  rock ;  but,  seeing  that 
1)6  impression  was  made  upon  it,  returned  very  sorrow- 
fully, and  told  the  king  there  was  no  way  of  avoiding 
the  disaster ;  the  white  men  would  certainly  conquer 
them.  Kicah,  dissatisfied,  sent  for  the  priests,  desiring 
to  have  their  opinions  on  this  important  subject ;  and 
they,  from  the  ominous  circumstance  of  a  certain  stone, 
brought  by  their  forefathers  firom  Egypt,  having  sud- 
denly split  into  two,  predicted  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
kingdom.  At  this  time  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  borders  of  Soconusco 
to  invade  his  territory ;  but,  undismayed  by  the  auguries 
of  diviners  or  priests,  he  prepared  for  war.  Messages 
were  sent  by  him  to  the  ccmquered  kings  and  chiefs 
under  his  command,  urging  them  ta  co-operate  for  the 
common  defence ;  but,,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to.  rebel, 
Sinacam,  the  king  of  Guatimala,  declared  openly  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  Teules  or  Oods,  as  the  Spaniards 
were  called  by  the  Indians ;  and  the  King  of  the  Zutu- 
giles  answered  haughtily  that  he  was  able  to  defend 
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his  kingdom  alone  agamst  a  more  numerous  and  less 
famished  army  than  that  which  was  approaching  Quich6. 
Irritation,  wounded  pride,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  brought 
on  a  sickness  which  carried  Tanub  off  in  a  few  days. 

His  son  Tecum  Umam  succeeded.to  his  honours  and 
troubles*  In  a  short  time  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  captain  (Alvarado)  and  his  Teules  had  marched  to 
besiege  Xelahuh  (now  Quezaltenango),  next  to  the  cap* 
ital  the  largest  city  of  Quiche.  At  that  time  it  had 
within  its  walls  eighty  thousand  men ;  but  such  was  the 
fame  of  the  Spaniards  that  Tecum  Umam  determined  to 
go.  to  its  assistance.  He  left  the  capital,  at  the  threshold 
of  which  we  stood,  borne  in  his  litter  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  pr^c^ded  by  the 
music  of  flutes,  cornets,  and  drums,  and  seventy  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  his  general  Ahzob,  his  lieutenant 
Ahzumanche,  the  grand  shield-bearer  Ahpocob,  other 
officers  of  dignity  with  still  harder  names,  and  numerous 
attendants  bearing  parasols  and  fiains  of  feathers  for  the 
comfort  of  the  royal  person.  An  immense  number  of 
Indian  carriers  followed  with  baggage  and  provisions. 
At  the  populous  city  of  Totonicapan  the  arihy  was  in- 
creased to  ninety  thousand  fighting  men.  At  Quezal- 
tenango  he  was  joined  by  ten  more  chiefs,  well  armed 
and  supplied  with  provisions,  displaying  all  the  gor- 
geous insignia  of  their  rank,  and  attended  by  twenty- 
four  thousand  soldiers.  At  the  same  place  he  was  re-en- 
forced by  forty-six  thousand  more,  adorned  with  plumes 
of  different  colours,  and  with  arms  of  every  description, 
the  chiefs  decorated  with  the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  and 
bears,  as  distinguishing  marks  of  their  bravery  and  war- 
like prowess.  Tecum  Umam  marshalled  under  his  ban- 
ners on  the  plain  of  Tzaccapa  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  warriors,  and  fortified  his  camp  with  a  wall 
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of  loose  stones,  enclosing  within  its  circuit  several 
mountains.  In  the  camp  were  several  military  ma- 
chines, formed  of  beams  on  rollers,  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  After  a  series  of  desperate  and  bloody 
battles,  the  Spaniards  routed  this  immense  army,  and 
entered  the  city  of  Xelahuh.  The  fugitives  rallied  out- 
side, and  made  a  last  effort  to  surround  and  crush  the 
Spaniards.  Tecum  Umam  commanded  in  person,  sin- 
gled out  Alvarado,  attacked  him  three  times  hand  to 
hand,  and  wounded  his  horse ;  but  the  last  time  Alva- 
rado pierced  him  with  a  lance,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  The  fury  of  the  Indians  increased  to  madness ; 
in  immense  masses  they  rushed  upon  the  Spaniards ; 
and,  seizing  the  tails  of  the  horses,  endeavoured  by  main 
force  to  bring  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground ;  but,  at  a 
critical  moment,  the  Spaniards  attacked  in  close  column, 
broke  the  solid  masses  of  the  Quiches,  routed  the  whole 
army,  and  slaying  an  immense  number,  became  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  field.  •  But  few  of  the  seventy 
thousand  who  marched  out  from  the  capital  with  Te- 
cum Umam  ever  returned ;  and,  hopeless  of  being  able 
to  resist  any  longer  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to 
treachery^  At  a  council  of  war  called  at  Utatlan  by 
the  king,  Chinanivalnt,  son  and  successor  of  Tecum 
Umam,  it  was  determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  Alva- 
rado, with  a  valuable  present  of  gold,  suing  for  par- 
don, promising  submission,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards 
to  the  capital.  In  a  few  days  Alvarado,  with  his  army, 
in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  a  termination  of  this 
bloody  war,  encamped  upon  the  plain. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  strangers  at  Utatlan, 
the  capital  of  the  great  Indian  kingdom,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  now  under  our  eyes,  once  the  most  popu- 
lous and  opulent  city,  not  only  of  Quich6,  but  of  the 
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whole  kingdom  of  Guatimala*  According  to  Fuentes^ 
who  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  informationt 
and  who  gathered  his  facts  partly  from  the  remains  and 
partly  from  manuscripts,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ravine  that  formed  a  natural  fosse,  leaving  only  two 
very  narrow  roads  as  entrances,  both  of  which  were  so 
well  defended  by  the  castle  of  Resguardo,  as  to  render  it 
impregnable.  The  centre  of  the  city  was  occupied  by 
the  royal  palace,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  houses 
of  the  nobility ;  the  extremities  were  inhabited  by  the 
plibeians ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  vast 
population  from  the  fact,  before  mentioned,  that  the 
king  drew  from  it  no  less  than  seventy-two  thousand 
fighting  men  to  oppose  the  Spaniards.  It  contained 
many  very  sumptuous  edifices,  the  most  superb  of  which 
was  a  seminary,  where  between  five  and-  six  thousand 
children  were  educated  at  the  charge  of  the  royal 
treasury.  The  castle  of  the  Atalaya  was  a  remarkable 
structure,  four  stories  high,  and  capable  of  furnishing 
quarters  for  a  very  strong  garrison.  The  castle  of 
Besguardo  was  five  stories  high,  extending  one  hundred 
end  eighty  paces  in  front,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
in  depth.  The  grand  alcazar,  or  palace  of  the  kings 
of  Quich6,  surpassed  every  other  edifice;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Torquemada,  it  could  compete  in  opulence 
with  that  of  Montezuma  in  Mexico,  or  that  of  the  Inca^ 
in  Cuzco.  The  front  extended  three  Jiundred  and  sev- 
enty-six geometrical  paces  from  east  to  west,  and  it  was 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  paces  in  depth.  It  was 
constructed  of  hewn  stones  of  various  colours.  There 
were  six  principal  divisions.  The  first  contained  lodg- 
ings for  a  numerous  troop  of  lancers,  archers,  and  other 
troops,  constituting  the  royal  body-guard.     The  second 
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was  assigned  to  the  princes  and  relations  of  the  king ; 
the  third  to  the  monarch  himself,  containing  distinct 
suites  of  apartments  for  the  mornings,  evenings,  and 
nights.  In  one  of  the  saloons  stood  the  throne,  under 
foor  canopies  of  feathers ;  and  in  this  portion  of  the  pal- 
ace were  the  treasury,  tribunals  of  the  judges,  armory, 
aviaries,  and  menageries.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divis- 
ions were  occupied  by  the  queen  and  royal  concubines, 
with  gcurdens^  baths,  and  places  for  breeding  geese, 
which  were  kept  to  supply  feathers  for  ornaments. 
The  sixth  and  last  division  was  the  residence  of  Mbe 
daughters  and  other  females  of  the  blood  royal. 

Such  is  the  account  as  derived  by  the  Spanish  histo- 
rians from  manuscripts  composed  by  some  of  the  ca* 
ciques  who  first  acquired  the  art  of  writing ;  and  it  is 
related  that  from  Tanub,  who  conducted  them  from  the 
old  to  the  new  Continent,  down  to  Tecum  Umam,  was 
a  line  of  twenty  monarchs. 

Alvarado,  on  the  invitation  of  the  king,  entered  this 
city  with  his  army ;  but,  observing  the  strength  of  the 
place ;  that  it  was  well  walled,  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ravine,  having  but  two  approaches  to  it,  the  one 
by  an  ascent  of  twenty-five  steps,  and  the  other  by  a 
causeway,  and  both  extremely  narrow ;  that  the  streets 
were  but  of  trifling  breadth,  and  the  houses  very  lofty  ; 
that  there  were  neither  women  nor  children  to  be  seen, 
and  that  the  Indians  seemed  agitated,  the  soldiers  be- 
gan to  suspect  some  deceit.  Their  apprehensions  were 
soon  confirmed  by  Indian  allies  of  Quezalten&uigo,  who 
discovered  that  the  people  intended  Ckat  night  to  fire 
their  capital,  and  while  the  flames  were  rising,  to  burst 
upon  the  Spaniards  with  large  bodies  of  men  concealed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  put  every  one  to  death* 
These  tidings  were  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
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movements  of  the  Utatlans;  and  on  examining  the 
houses,  the  Spaniards  discovered  that  there  were  no 
preparations  of  provisions  to  regale  them,  as  had  been 
promised,  but  everywhere  was  a  quantity  of  light  dry 
fuel  and  other  combustibles.  Alvarado  called  his  olG- 
cers  together,  and  laid  before  them  their  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  the  immediate  necessity  of  withdrawing  from 
the  place ;  and  pretending  to  the  king  and  his  ca- 
ciques that  their  horses  were  better  in  the  open  fields, 
the  troops  were  collected,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  alarm,  marched  in  good  order  to  the  plain.  The 
king,  with  pretended  courtesy,  accompanied  them,  and 
Alvarado,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  made 
him  prisoner,  and  after  trial  and  proof  of  his  treachery, 
hung  him  on  the  spot.  But  neither  the  death  of  Te- 
cum nor  the  ignominious  execution  of  his  son  could 
quell  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Quiches.  A  new  ebullition 
of  animosity  and  rage  broke  forth.  A  general  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Spaniards ;  but  Spanish  bravery  and 
discipline  increased  with  danger ;  and  after  a  dreadful 
havoc  by  the  artillery  and  horses,  the  Indians  aban- 
doned a  field  covered  with  their  dead,  and  Utatlan,  the 
capital,  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  Quiche,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alvarado  and  the  Spaniards. 

As  we  stood  on  the  ruined  fortress  of  Besguardo,  the 
great  plain,  consecrated  by  the  last  struggle  of  a  brave 
pedicle,  lay  before  us  grand  and  beautiful,  its  blood- 
stains all  washed  out,  and  smiling  with  fertility,  but  per- 
fectly desolate.  Our  guide  leaning  on  his  sword  in  the 
area  beneath  w4|  the  only  person  in  sight.  But  very 
soon  Bobon  introduced  a  stranger,  who  came  stumbling 
along  under  a  red  silk  umbrella,  talking  to  Bobon  and 
looking  up  at  us.  We  recognised  him  as  the  cura,  and 
descended  to  meet  him.     He  laughed  to  see  us  grope 
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OUT  way  down;  by  degrees  his  laugh  became  mfec* 
tioua,  and  when  we  met  we  all  laughed  together.  All 
at  once  he  stopped,  looked  very  solemn,  pulled  off  his 
neckcloth,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
took  out  a  pap^r  of  cigars,  laughed,  thrust  them  back, 
pulled  out  another,  as  he  said,  of  Habaneras,  and  asked 
what  was  the  news  from  Spain. 

Our  friend's  dress  was  as  unclerical  as  his  manner, 
tiz.,  a  broad-brimmed  black  glazed  hat,  an  old  black 
coat  reaching  to  his  heels,  glossy  from  long  use,  and 
pantaloons  to  match ;  a  striped  roundabout,  a  waistcpoat, 
flannel  shirt,  and  under  it  a  cotton  one,  perhaps  wash- 
ed when  he  shaved  last,  some  weeks  before*  He 
laughed  at  our  coming  to  see  the  ruins,  and  said  that 
he  laughed  prodigiously  himself  when  he  first  saw  them. 
He  was  from  Old  Spain;  had  seen  the  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, looking  on  from  the  heights  on  shore,  and  laughed 
whenever  he  thought  of  it ;  the  French  fleet  was  blown 
sky  high,  and  the  Spanish  went  with  it;  Lord  Nelson 
was  killed-^11  for  glory — ^he  could  not  help  laughing. 
He  had  left  Spain  to  get  rid  of  wars  and  revolutions : 
here  we  all  laughed ;  sailed  with  twenty  Dominican 
friars;  was  fired  upon  and  chased  into  Jamaica  by  a 
French  cruiser  :  here  we  laughed  again ;  got  an  Eng- 
lish convoy  to  Omoa,  where  he  arrived  at  the  breaking 
out  of  a  revolution-;  had  been  all  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  revolutions,  and  it  was  now  better  than  ever.  Here 
we  all  laughed  incontinently.  His  own  laugh  was  so 
rich  and  expressive  that  it  was  perfectly  irresistible. 
In  fact,  we  were  not  disposed  to  re([|pt,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  as  intimate  as  if  acquainted  for  years. 
The  world  was  our  butt,  and  we  laughed  at  it  outra- 
geously. Except  the  Church,  there  were  few  things 
which  the  cura  did  not  laugh  at;  but  politics  was  his  fa- 
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Tourite  subject.  He  was  in  favour  of  Morazan,  or  Car- 
rera,  or  el  Demonio :  <^  vamos  adelante,"  ^^  go  ahead,'' 
was  his  motto;  he  l&ughed  at  them  all.  Ifwe  had  parted 
with  him  then,  we  should  always  have  remembered  him 
as  the  laughing  cura ;  but,  on  farther  acquaintance,  we 
found  in  him  suob  a  vein  of  strong  sense  and  knowl* 
edge,  and,  retired  as  he  liv^d,  he  was  so  intimately  ac* 
quainted  with  the  country  and  all  the  public  men,  as  a 
mere  looker  on  his  views  were  so  correct  and  his  satire 
so  keen,  yet  without  malice,  that  we  improved  his  title 
by  calling  him  the  laughing  philosopher. 

Having  finished  our  observations  at  this  place,  stop- 
ping to  laugh  as  some  new  greatness  or  folly  of  the 
world,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  occurred  to  us,  we 
descended  by  a  narrow  path,  crossed  a  ravine,  and 
entered  upon  the  table  of  land  on  which  stood  the 
palace  and  principal  part  of  the  city*  Mr.  Gather- 
wood  and  I  began  examining  and  measuring  the  ruins^ 
and  the  padre  followed  us,  talking  and  laughing  all  the 
time ;  and  when  we  were  on  some  high  place,  out  of 
his  reach,  he  seated  Bobon  at  the  foot,  discoursing  to 
him  of  Alvarado,  and  Montezuma,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Tecpan  Guatimala,  and  books  and  manu- 
scripts in  the  convent ;  to  all  which  Bobon  listened  with- 
out comprehending  a  word  or  moving  a  muscle,  looking 
him  directly  in  the  face,  and  answering  his  long  low 
laugh  with  a  respectful  "  Si,  seSor." 

The  plan  in  the  division  of  the  last  engr|Lving  marked 
A,  represents  the  topography  of  the  ground  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  which  was  occupied  by  the  palace  and  other 
buildings  of  the  royal  house  of  Quich6.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  an  immense  barranca  or  ravine,  and  the  only  en- 
trance IB  through  that  part  of  the  ravine  by  which  we 
reached  it,  and  which  is  defended  by  the  fortress  before 
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referred  to,  marked  B  in  the  plate.  The  cura  pointed 
out  to  lis  one  part  of  the  ravine  which,  he  said,  accord- 
ing to  old  manuscripts  formerly  existing  in  the  convent, 
but  now  carried  away,  was  artificial,  and  upon  which 
forty  thousand  men  had  been  employed  at  one  time. 

The  whole  area  was  once  occupied  by  the  palace, 
seminary,  and  other  buildings  of  the  royal  house  of  Qui- 
che, which  now  lie  for  the  most  part  in  confused  and 
shapeless  masses  of  ruins.  The  palace,  as  the  cura  told 
us,  with  its  courts  and  corridors,  once  covering  the  whole 
diameter,  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  materials 
have  been  carried  away  to  build  the  present  village.  In 
part,  however,  the  floor  remains  entire,  with  fragments 
of  the  partition  walls,  so  that  the  plan  of  the  apartments 
can  be  distinctly  made  out.  This  floor  is  of  a  hard  ce- 
ment, which,  though  year  after  year  washed  by  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season,  is  hard  and  durable  as  stone. 
The  inner  walls  were  covered  with  plaster  of  a  finer 
description,  and  in  corners  where  there  had  been  less 
exposure  were  the  remains  of  colours;  no  doubt  the 
whole  interior  had  been  ornamented  with  paintings. 
It  gave  a  strange  sensation  to  walk  the  floor  of  that 
roofless  palace,  and  think  of  that  king  who  left  it  at  the 
head  of  seventy  thousand  men  to  repel  the  invaders  of 
his  empire.  Corn  was  now  growing  among  the  ruins. 
The  ground  was  used  by  an  Indian  family  which  claim- 
ed to  be  descended  from  the  royal  house.  In  one  place 
was  a  desolate  hut,  occupied  by  them  at  the  time  of 
planting  and  gathering  the  corn.  Adjoining  the  palace 
was  a  large  plaza  or  courtyard,  also  covered  with  hard 
cement,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  the  relics  of  a  fount- 
ain. 

The  most  important  part  remaining  of  these  ruins  is 
that  which  appears  in  the  engraving,  and  which  is  call- 
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ed  £1  Sacrificatorio,  or  the  place  of  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  stone  structcv e,  sixty *six  feet  on  each  nde 
at  the  base,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  farm  to  the  height, 
in  its  present  condition,  of  thirty-three  feet.  On  three, 
sides  there  is  a  range  of  steps  in  the  inid(|le,  each  step 
seventeen  inches  high,  and  but  eight  inches  on  the  up- 
per surface,  which  makes  the  range  so  steep  that  in  de* 
scending  some  caution  is  necessary.  At  the  comers  are 
four  buttresses  of  cut  stone,  diminishing  in  size  from  the 
line  of  the  square,  and  apparently  intended  to  support 
the  structure.  On  the  side  facing  the  west  there  are  no 
steps,  but  the  surface  is  smooth  and  covaced  with  stuc- 
co, gray  from  long  exposure.  By  breaking  a  little  at 
the  corners  we  saw  that  there  were  different  layers  of 
stucco,  doubtless  put  on  at  different  times,  and  all  had 
been  ornamented  with  painted  figures.  In  one  place 
we  made  out  part  of  the  body  of  a  leopard,  well  drawn 
and  coloured. 

The  top  of  the  Sacrificatorio  is  broken  and  ruinedi 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  once  supported  an  altar  for 
those  sacrifices  of  human  Tictims  which  struck  even  the 
Spaniards  with  horror.  It  was  barely  large  enough  for 
the  altar  and  oflSiciating  priests,  and  the  idol  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  was  offered.  The  whole  was  in  full  view 
of  the  people  at  the  foot. 

The  barbarous  ministers  carried  up  the  victim  entire- 
ly naked,  pointed  out  the  idol  to  which  the  sacrifice  was 
made,  that  the  people  might  pay  tfaair  adorations,  and 
then  extended  him  upon  the  altar.  This  had  a  convex 
surface,  and  the  body  of  the  victim  lay  arched,  with 
the  trunk  elevated  and  the  head  and  feet  depressed. 
Four  priests  held  the  legs  and  arms,  and  another 
kept  his  head  firm  with  a  wooden  instrument  made  in 
the  form  of  a  coiled  serpent,  so  that  he  was  prevented 
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£rom  making  the  least  movement.  The  head  priest  then 
approached,  and  with  a  knife  made  of  flint  cut  an  aper* 
ture  in  the  breast,  and  tore  out  the  heart,  which,  yet  pal- 
pitating, he  offered  to  the  sun,  and  then  threw  it  at  the 
feet  of  the  idol.  If  the  idol  was  gigantic  and  hollow,  it 
was  usual  to  introduce  the  heart  of  the  victim  into  its 
mouth  with  a  golden  spoon.  If  the  victim  was  a  prisoner 
of  war,  as  soon  as  he  was  sacrificed  they  cut  off  the  head 
to  preserve  the  scull,  and  threw  the  body  down  the  steps, 
when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  officer  or  soldier  to  whom 
the  prisoner  had  belonged,  and  carried  to  his  house  to 
be  dressed  and  served  up  as  an  entertainment  for  his 
friends.  If  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  a  slave 
purchased  for  the  sacrifice,  the  proprietor  carried  off  the 
body  for  the  same  purpose.  In  recurring  to  the  barba- 
rous scenes  of  which  the  spot  had  been  the  theatre,  it 
seemed  a  righteous  award  that  the  bloody  altar  was 
hurled  down,  and  the  race  of  its  ministers  destroyed. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us,  in  the  excited  state  of  the 
countvy,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  devote  much  time 
to  an  examination  of  these  ruins.  In  1834  a  thorough 
exploration  had  been  made  under  a  commission  from 
the  government  of  Ouatimala.  Don  Miguel  Bivera  y 
Maestre,  a  gen1)eman  distinguished  for  his  scientific  and 
antiquarian  tastes,  was  the  commissioner,  and  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his  manuscript  report  to 
the  government,  written  out  by  himself.  This  report  is 
full  and  elaborate,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  result  of 
a  thorough  examination,  but  it  does  not  refer  to  any 
objects  of  interest  except  those  I  have  mentioned.  He 
procured,  however,  the  image  of  which  a  front  and  side 
view  appear  in  the  engraving  opposite,  and  which^ 
without  my  venturing  to  express  a  wish  for  it,  he  kind- 
ly gave  to  me.    It  is  made  of  baked  clay,  very  hard, 
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and  the  mir&ce  as  smooth  as  if  coated  with  enamel.  It 
is  twelve  inches  high,  and  the  interior  is  hollow,  in- 
cluding the  arms  and  legs.  In  his  report  to  the  govern- 
ment, Don  Miguel  calls  it  Cabuahuil,  or  one  of  the  dei- 
ties of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Quich6.  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  authcnrity  he  has  given  it  this  name, 
but  to  me  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  his  sup- 
position is  true,  and  that  to  this  earthen  vessel  human 
victims  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  heads  in  the  engraving  were  given  me  by  the 
oura.  They  are  of  terra  eotta ;  the  lower  one  is  hol- 
low and  the  upper  is  solid,  with  a  polished  sur&ioe. 
They  are  hard  as  stone,  and  in  workmanship  will  com- 
pare with  images  in  the  same  material  by  artists  of  the 
present  day. 

In  our  investigation  of  antiquities  we  considered  this 
place  important  from  the  fact  that  its  history  is  known 
and  its  date  fixed.  It  was  in  its  greatest  splendour 
when  Alvarado  conquered  it.  It  proves  the  character 
of  the  buildings  which  the  Indiam»  of  that  day  construct- 
ed, and  in  its  ruins  confirms  the  glowing  accounts  given 
by  Cortez  and  his  companions  of  the  splendour  display- 
ed in  the  edifices  of  Mexico.  The  point  to  which  we 
directed  our  attention  was  to  discover  so^ne  resembknoe 
to  the  ruins  of  Copan  and  Quirigua ;  but  we  did  not 
find  statues,  or  carved  figiues,  or  hieroglyphics,  nor 
could  we  learn  that  any  had  ever  been  found  there.  If 
there  had  been  such  evidences  we  should  have  consid- 
ered these  remains  the  works  of  the  same  race  of  peo- 
ple, but  in  the  absence  of  such  evidences  we  believed 
that  Copan  and  Quirigua  were  cities  of  another  race 
and  of  a  much  older  date. 

The  padre  told  us  that  thirty  years  before,  when  he 
first  saw  it,  the  palace  was  entire  to  the  garden.    He  was 
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then  fresh  from  the  palaces  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  again  among  them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
a  small  gold  image  was  found  and  sent  to  Zerabia,  the 
president  of  Guatimala,  who  ordered  a  commission 
from  the  capital  to  search  for  hidden  treasure.  In  this 
search  the  palace  was  destroyed ;  the  Indians,  roused 
by  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  capital,  rose,  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  workmen  unless  they  left  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  but  for  this,  the  oura  said,  every  stone  would 
have  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  Indians  of  Qnich6 
have  at  all  time^  a  bad  name ;  at  Guatimala  it  was  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  an  unsafe  place  to  visit ;  and  the  padre 
told  us  that  they  looked  with  distrust  upon  any  stranger 
coining  to  the  ruins.  At  that  moment  they  were  in  a 
state  of  universal  excitement ;  and  coming  close  to  xm^ 
he  said  that  in  the  village  they  stood  at  swords'  points 
with  the  Mestitzoes,  ready  to  cut  their  throats,  and  with 
all  his  exertions  he  could  barely  keep  down  a  general 
rising  and  massacre.  Even  this  information  he  gave  ua 
with  a  laugh.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  no  fears  for 
himself.  He  said  no ;  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  In- 
dians ;  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among 
them;  and  as  yet  the  padres  were  safe:  the  Indians 
considered  them  almost  as  saints.  Here  he  laughed. 
Carrera  was  on  their  side ;  but  if  he  turned  against  them 
it  would  be  time  to  fly.  This  was  communicated  and 
received  with  peals  of  laughter ;  and  the  more  serious 
the  subject,  the  louder  was  our  cachinnation.  And  all 
the  time  the  padre  made  continual  reference  to  books 
and  manuscripts,  showing  antiquarian  studies  and  pro- 
found knowledge. 

Under  one  of  the  buildings  was  an  opening  which 
the  Indians  called  a  cave,  and  by  which  they  said  one 
could  reach  Mexico  in  an  hour.    I  crawled  under,  and 
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found  a  pointed-arch  roof  formed  by  stones  lapping 
over  each  other,  but  was  prevented  exploring  it  by 
want  of  lighty  and  the  padre's  crying  to  me  that  it  was 
the  season  of  earthquakes ;  and  he  laughed  more  than 
usual  at  the  hurry  with  which  I  came  out ;  but  all  at 
once  he  stopped,  and  graqping  l^s  pantaloons,  hopped 
about,  crying,  ^^a  snake,  a  snake."  The  guide  and 
Bobon  hurried  to  his  relief;  and  by  a  simple  process, 
but  with  great  respect,  one  at  work  on  each  side,  were 
in  a  fedr  way  of  securing  the  intruder ;  but  the  padre 
could  not  stand  still,  and  with  his  agitation  and  restless- 
ness  tore  loose  from  their  hold,  and  brought  to  light  a 
large  grasshopper.  While  Bobon  and  the  guide,  with* 
out  a  smile,  restored  him,  and  put  each  button  in  its 
place,  we  finished  with  a  lau^  outrageous  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  departed  inhabitants,  and  to  all  sentiment 
connected  with  the  ruins  of  a  great  city. 

As  we  returned  to  the  village  the  padre  pointed  out 
on  the  plain  the  direction  of  four  roads,  which  led,  and 
which,  according  to  him,  are  still  open,  to  Mexico,  Tec- 
pan  Guatimala,  Los  Altos,  and  Vera  Paz. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

bitarior  of  a  Conmt^Royal  Bitd  of  Qtiicli6.-*Iiidiao  lMago»goi,^Th»  Lont'f 
Prayer  in  the  Quiche  Language.— NnmeralB  in  the  aaine.~Chiirch  of  Quiche 
—Indian  SnperstitioDa.— Another  lost  City.— Tiena  de  Guam.— The  Aboii- 
fioala.— Their  Coovenion  to  Chiistianity.— They  wine  never  oonqneied.— A 
living  City.— Indian  Tradition  reepecting  this  City.— Probably  has  never  been 
viaited  bj  the  Whites.— PresenU  a  noble  Field  for  liiture  Enterpriae.— Dejiar- 
tme.— San  Pedro.— Tirtoe  of  a  Paaspoit.— A  diffioolt  Aaoent— Moantain 
Sc^neiy.— ToConicapea.— An  eicellent  Dinner.— A  Conntiy  of  Aloea,— **  Eiver 
of  Blood."— Anival  at  Qaezalianango. 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  the  convent.  The 
good  padre  regretted  not  being  at  home  when  we  arri- 
ved, and  said  that  he  always  locked  his  room  to  prevent 
the  women  throwing  things  into  confusion.  When  we 
entered  it  was  in  what  he  called  order,  but  this  order  was 
of  a  class  that  beggars  description.  The  room  contain- 
ed a  table,  chairs,  and  two  settees,  but  there  was  not  a 
yacant  place  even  on  the  table  to  sit  down  or  to  lay  a 
hat  upon.  Every-  spot  was  encumbered  with  articleSi 
of  which  four  bottles,  a  cruet  of  mustard  and  another  of 
oil,  bones,  cups,  plates,  sauce-boat,  a  large  lump  of  su- 
gar, a  paper  of  salt,  minerals  and  large  stones,  sheUsi 
pieces  of  pottery,  sculls,  bones,  cheese,  books,  and  man- 
uscripts formed  part.  On  a  shelf  over  his  bed  were  two 
stuffed  quezales,  the  royal  bird  of  Quicb6,  the  most 
beautiful  that  flies,  so  proud  of  its  tail  that  it  builds  its 
nest  with  two  openings,  to  pass  in  and  out  without  turn- 
ing, and  whose  plumes  were  not  permitted  to  be  used 
except  by  the  royal  family. 

Amid  this  confusion  a  corner  was  cleared  on  the  ta- 
ble for  dinner.  The  conversation  continued  in  the  same 
unbroken  stream  of  knowledge,  research,  sagacity,  and 
satire  on  his  part.    Political  matters  were  spoken  of  in 
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whispers  when  any  servants  were  in  the  rooms.  A 
4augh  was  the  comment  upon  everything,  and  in  the 
evening  we  were  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Indian  his- 
tory. 

Besides  the  Mexican  or  Aztec  language,  spoken  by 
the  Pipil  Indians  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  there 
are  twenty*four  dialects  peculiar  to  Guatimala.  Though 
sometimes  bearing  such  a  strong  resemblance  in  some 
of  their  idioms  that  the  Indians  of  one  tribe,  can  under- 
stand each  other,  in  general  the  padres,  after  years  of 
residence,  can  only  speak  the  language  of  the  tribe 
among  which  they  live.  This  diversity  of  languages 
had  seemed  to  me  an  insuperable  impediment  in  the 
way  of  any  Aorough  investigation  and  study  of  Indian 
history  and  traditions ;  but  the  cura,  profound  in  every- 
thing that  related  to  the  Indians,  told  us  that  the  Quich6 
was  the  parent  tongue,  and  that,  by  one  familiar  with 
it,  the  others  are  easily  acquired.  If  this  be  true,  a  new 
and  most  interesting  field  of  research  is  opened.  Du- 
ring my  whole  journey,  even  at  Guatimala,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  procure  any  grammar  of  an  Indian  lan- 
guage, nor  any  manuscripts.  I  made  several  vocabu- 
laries, which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  pub- 
lish ;  but  the  padre  had  a  book  prepared  by  some  of  the 
early  fathers  for  the  church  service,  which  he  promised 
to  have  copied  for  me  and  sent  to  a  friend  at  Guatima- 
la, and  from  which  I  copied  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
Quiche  language.     It  is  as  follows : 

Cacahan  chicah  lae  coni  Vtzah.  V cahaxtizaxie  mayih 
Bila  Chipa  ta  pa  Cani  ahauremla  Chibantah.  Ahuamla 
XJaxale  Chiyala  Chiqueeh  hauta  Vleus  quehexi  Caban 
Chicah.  XJacamic  Chiyala.  Chiqueeh  hauta.  Eihil 
Caua.  Zachala  Camac  quehexi  Cacazachbep  qui.  Mac 
Xemocum  Chiqueeh:  moho  Estachcula  maxa  Copahio 
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Chupamtah  Chibal  mac  xanare  Cohcolta  la  ha  Vonohel 
itgel  quehe  Chucoe.     Amen. 

I  will  add  the  following  nmnerals,  as  taken  from  the 
same  book : 


Hun,  one. 
Quieb,  two. 
Dxib,  three. 
Quieheb,  four* 
noohyfive. 
Uacacguil,  six. 
Veuib,  seven. 
Uahxalquib,  eight. 
Beleheb,  nine. 
Lahuh,  ten. 
Hulahuh,  eleven. 
Cablahuh,  twelve. 
Dxkhuh,  thirteen. 
Cahlahuh)  fourteen. 
Hoolahuh,  fifteen. 


Uaelahuh,  sixteen. 
Velahuhy  seventeen. 
Uapxaelahuh,  eighteen. 
Belehalahuhy  nineteen. 
Huuinac,  twenty. 
HuuinacAttn,  twenty^one. 
Httidnachlahuh,  Hiirty. 
Cauinae,  forty. 
Lahuh  Raxcali  fifty. 
Qxcal,  sixty. 

Lahuh  Vhumuch,  seventy* 
Humuch,  eighty. 
Lahuh  Rocal,  ninety. 
Ocal,  a  hundred. 
Otuc  Rox  Ocob,  a  thousand. 


Whether  there  is  any  analogy  between  this  language 
and  that  of  any  of  our  own  Indian  tribes,  I  am  not  able 
to  say. 

For  a  man  who  has  not  reached  that  period  when  a 
few  years  tell  upon  his  teeth  and  hair,  I  know  of  no 
place  where,  if  the  country  becomes  quiet,  they  might 
be  passed  with  greater  interest  than  at  Santa  Cruz  del 
Quiche,  in  studying,  by  means  of  their  language,  the 
character  and  traditionary  history  of  the  Indians ;  for 
here  they  still  exist,  in « many  respects,  an  unchanged 
people,  cherishing  the  usages  and  customs  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  though  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  churches,  the  pomp  and  show  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, affect  their  rude  imaginations,  the  padre  told  ns 
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that  in  their  hearts  they  were  foil  of  superstitionsy  and 
still  idolaters ;  had  their  idols  in  the  mountains  and  ra« 
Tines,  and  in  silence  and  secrecy  practised  the  rites  re« 
ceived  from  their  fathers.  He  was  compelled  to  wink 
at  them ;  and  there  was  one  proof  which  he  saw  every 
day.  The  church  of  Quich6  stands  east  and  west.  On 
entering  it  for  vespers  the  Indians  always  bowed  to  the 
west,  in  reverence  to  the  setting  sun.  He  told  us,  too, 
what  requires  confirmation,  and  what  we  were  very  cu- 
rious to  judge  of  for  ourselves,  that  in  a  cave  near  a 
neighbouring  village  were  sculls  much  larger  than  die 
natural  size,  aad  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence 
by  the  Indians.  He  had  seen  them,  and  vouched  for 
their  gigantic  dimensions.  Once  he  placed  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  a  year  afterward 
found  the  money  still  lying  in  the  same  place,  while,  he 
said,  if  it  had  been  left  on  his  table,  it  would  have  dis* 
appeared  with  the  first  Indian  who  entered. 

The  padre's  whole  manner  was  now  changed;  his 
keen  satire  and  his  laugh  were  gone.  There  was  in- 
terest enough  nhovA  the  Indians  to  occupy  the  mind 
and  excite  the  imagination  of  one  who  laughed  at  ev- 
erything else  in  the  world;  and  his  enthusiasm,  like 
his  laugh,  was  infectious.  Notwithstanding  our  haste 
to  reach  Palenque,  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  track 
them  in  the  solitude  of  their  mountains  and  deep  ra- 
vines, and  watch  them  in  the  observance  of  their  idol- 
atrous rites;  but  the  padte  did  not  give  us  any  encour- 
agement. In  fact,  he  opposed  our  remaining  another 
day,  even  to  visit  the  cave  of  sculls.  He  made  no 
apology  for  hurrying  us  away.  He  lived  in  unbroken 
solitude,  in  a  monotonous  routine  of  occupations,  and 
the  visit  of  a  stranger  was  to  him  an  event  most  wel- 
come; but  there  was  danger  in  our  remaining.    The 
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iadians  were  in  an  ilifUunmable  state ;  they  were  al« 
feady  inquiring  what  we  came  there  for,  and  he  could 
not  answer  for  our  safety.  In  a  few  months,  perhaps, 
the  excitement  might  pass  away,  and  then  we  could  re* 
turn.  'He  lored  the  subjects  we  -took  interest  in,  and 
would  jo^  us  in  all  our  expeditions,  and  aid  us  with  all 
his  in£iuence. 

And  the  padre's  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  His  first  curacy  was 
at  Coban,  in  the  province  of  Vera  Paz ;  and  he  told  us 
that  four  leagues  from  that  place  was  another  ancient 
city,  as  large  as  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  deserted  and 
desolate,  and  aknost  as  perfect  as  when  evacuate^d  by 
its  inhabitants.  He  had  wandered  through  its  silent 
streets  and  over  its  gigantic  buildings,  and  its  palace 
was  as  entire  as  that  of  Quiche  when  he  first  saw  it. 
This  is  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Guatimala,  and  in 
a  district  of  country  not  disturbed  by  war  ;  yet,  with  aU 
our  inquiries,  we  had  heard  nothing  of  it.  And  now, 
the  information  really  grieved  us.  Going  to  the  place 
would  add  eight  hundred  miles  to  our  journey.  Our 
plans  were  fixed,. our  time  already  limited;  and  in  that 
wild  country  and  its  unsettled  state,  we  had  supersti- 
tious apprehensions  that  it  was,  ominous  to  return*  My 
impression,  however  ,^  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city  is 
most  strong.  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that  some  fu« 
ture  traveller  will  visit  it.  He  will  not  hear  of  it  even 
at  Ouatimala,  and  perhaps  will  be  told  .that  it  does  not 
exist.  Nevertheless,  let  him'  seek  for  it ;  and  if  he  do 
find  it,  experience  sensations  which  seldom  fall  to  the 
lot  of  man. 

But  the  padre  told  us  more ;  something  that  increas- 
ed our  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch.  On  the  other 
aide  of  the  great  travernng  range  of  Cordilleras  lies  the 
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dMPtflict  of  Vera  Pas,  onoe  callad  Tienra  de  Gnetrb,  or 
land  of  war,  from  the  warlike  okaracter  of  ita  abcrigi* 
aal  iniiabitaBls*  Three  times  the  Spaaiarda  weae  driren 
iwck  in  their  attempts  to  conquer  it.  Laa  Caaas,  viear 
of  the  conTetit  of  the  Dominioan  order  in  the  city  «f 
GKiatimala,  moimuag  over  Ae  bloodshed  caused  bj 
what  was  called  converting  the  Indians  to  ChristiBnityy 
wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  Divine  nrovidenee  had 
imrtitoted  the  preaching  of  the  Oospd  aa  the  only 
BEieaBs  of  conversion  to  the  Christian  ftith;  that  war 
ooold  not  with  justice  be  Inade  upon  those  who  had 
never  committed  any  aggressioBs  against  Cfariatiana ; 
and  that  to  harass  and  destroy  the  Indians  was  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishing  of  this  desired  ob|ect  Thia 
doetrine  he  preached  from  the  palpit,  and  enforced  im 
private  assemblies.  He  was  laogbed  at,  ridiculed,  and 
snomngly  advised  to  put  his  theory  in  pvactioe.  Uxh 
disturbed  by  this  mockcflry,  h^  accepted  the  proposal, 
choosing  as  the  field  of  his  operationa  the  mteomfomniAe 
district  oalled  Tierra  de  Gnerra,  a^id  made  an  arrange- 
ment that  no  Spaniards  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
that  oountiry  for  five  years.  This  agiaed  upon,-  liie 
Bominioans  composed  some  hymns  in  the  Qaicb6  lan- 
guage, describing  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  tall  of 
Adam,  the  redemption  of  mankind,  and  the  principal 
mysteries  of  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  our  Saviour. 
These  were  learned  by  some  Indians  who  traded  witli 
flie  Quiches,  and  a  principal  cacique  of  the  ooonfry, 
afterward  called  Don  Juan,  having  heatd  them  sung, 
ashed  those  who  had  repeated  them  to  eiqpiain  in  detail 
the  meaning  of  things  so  new  to  him.  The  Indiana 
excused  themselves,  saying  that  Ihey  conid  <nily  be  ax- 
plained  by  the  fathers  who  bad  taught  them.  The  ca- 
cique settt  one  of  hia  brothers  with  many  presented  to 
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^QDtmt  thtft  tbey  woold  eonie  and  make  him  acquakited 
with  what  was  ccMstaiaed  in  the  songs  of  the  Indian 
Buanduuits.  A  single  Dominican  friar  returned  with  the 
ambassador,  and  the  cacique,  having  been  made  to 
oomparehend  the  mysteries  of-  the  aew  faith,  burned  his 
idols  and,  preached  Christianity  to  his  own  siibjeets. 
Las  Casas  and  anerlh^  associate  followed,  and,  like  the 
flfiostles  of  old,  without  scrip  or  st^,  effected  what 
Spanish  arms  eoold  not,  bringing  a  portion  of  the  Land 
of  War  to  the  Christian  faiUi.  The  rest  of  the  Tierra 
de  Giierra  jiev«r  wais  conquered ;  and  at  th|s  day  the 
northeastern  seetion,  bounded  by  the  range  of  the  Cop- 
dilleras  and  the  State  of  Chiapas,  is  occupied  by  Ccm- 
dones  ot  uabaptiaed  Indians,  who  live  as  their  fethers 
did^  acknowledging  no  submission  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
die  gorernment  of  Central  America  does  not  pretend 
to  exercise  anj  control  over  them.  Bot  the  thing  ths^ 
iroused  us  was  the  asserticm  by  the  padre  that,  four  days 
on  the  road  to  Mexico,  on  the^  other  side  of  the  great 
sierra,  was  a  living  city,  large  and  populous,  occupied 
-fagr  Indians,  precisely^  in  the  same  state  as  before  the 
diseovery^  of  Am^iea.  He  had  heard  of  it  many  jeers 
before  at  the  village  of  Chajul,  and  was  told  by  the  vil« 
lagefs  that  fipom  the  tojmiost  ridge  of  the  sierra  this  city 
was  distinctly  visible.  He  was  then  young,  and  with 
much  labour  climbed  to  the  naked  summit  ;of  the  siei^ra, 
isom  which,  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet,  he 
looked  over  an  immense  plain  extending  to  Yucatan  and 
the  GWf  of  Mexico,  and  saw  at  a  great  distance  a  large 
oity  spsead  over  a  great  space,  and  with  turrets  white 
and  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  traditionary  account  of 
the  Indians  .of  Chajul  is,  that  no  white  man  has  ever 
reached  this  city ;  that  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Maya 
language,  are  aware  that  a  race  of  strangers  has  con- 
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quered  the  whole  country  aroud,  and  murder  any 
white  man  who  attempts  to  enter  their  territory.  Theiy 
have  no  coin  or  other  circulating  medium ;  no  hofsesi 
cattle,  raulesy  or  other  domestic  animab  except  fowla^ 
and  the  cocks  they  ^eep  under  ground  to  prevent  their 
crowing  being  heard. 

There  was  a  wild  novelty-^-something  that  touched 
the  imagination-^in  every  step  of  our  journey  in  that 
country;  the  old  padre,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
dimly-lighted  convent,  with  his  long  black  coat  like  a 
robe,  and  his  flashing  eye,  called  up  an  image  of  the 
bold  and  resolute  priests  who  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  conquerors ;  and  as  he  drew  a  map  on  the  table^ 
and  pointed  out  the  sierra  to  the  top  of  which  he  had 
climbed,  and  the  position  of  the  mysterious  city,  the  in- 
terest awakened  in  us  was  the  most  thrilling  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. One  look  at  that  city  was  worth  'ten  years 
of  an  every-day  life.  If  he  is  ri^t,  a  place  is  left  where 
Indians  and  an  Indian  city  exist  as  Cortes  and  Alvarado 
found  them ;  there  are  living  men  who  can  solve  the 
mystery  that  hangs  over  the  ruined  cities  of  America ; 
perhaps  who  can  go  to  Copan  and  read  the  inscriptions 
on  its  monuments*  No  subject  more  exciting  and  at- 
tractive presents  itself  to  my  mind,  and  the  deep  im^ 
pression  of  that  night  will  never  be  effaced. 

Can  it  be  true  ?  Being  now  in  my  sober  senses,  I  do 
verily  believe  there  is  much  ground  to  suppose  that  what 
the  padre  told  us  is  authentic.  That  the  region  referred 
to  does  not  acknowledge  the  government  of  Gu^limala, 
has  never  been  explored,  and  .that  no  white  man  ever 
pretends  to  enter  it,  I  am  satisfied.  From  other  sour- 
ces we  heard  that  from  that  sierra  a  large  ruined  city 
yrsA  visible,  and  we  were  told  of  another  person  who 
had  cUmbed  to  the  top  of  the  sierra,  but,  on  account  of 
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the  dense  cloiid  reeting  upon  it,  had  been  unable  to  see 
anything.  At  all  events,  the  belief  at  the  village  of 
Chajul  ia  general,  and  a  ouriosity  is  toused  that  burns 
to  be  satisfied.  We  had  a  craving  desire  to  reach  the 
mysterious  city.  No  man,  even  if  willing  to  peril  his 
life,  could  undertake  the  enterprise  with  any  hope  of 
fiuocess,  without  hoveripg  for  one  or  two  years  on  the 
borders  of  the  country,  studying  the  language  and  charr 
aoter  of  the  adjoining  Indians,  and  making  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  natives.  Five  hundred  men  could 
probably  march  directly  to  the  city,  and  the  invasion 
would  be  more  justifiable  than  any  ever  made  by  the 
Spaniards;  but  the  govenunent  is  too  much  occupied 
with  its  own  waiB,  and  the  knowledge  could  not  be 
proeuted  except  at  the  ptice  of  blood.  Two  young 
men  of  good  constitution,  and  who  could  afford  to 
spare  five  years,  might  succeed.  If  the  object  of  search 
prove  a  phantom,  in  the  wild  scenes  of  a  new  and  un* 
explored  country  there  are  other  objects  of  interest ; 
but  if  real,  besides  the  glorious  excitement  of  eudi  a 
novelty,  ihey  will  have  something  to  look  ba^k  upon 
through  life.  As  to  the  dangers,  these  are  always  mag* 
nified,  and,  in  general,  peril  is  discovered  soon  enough 
for  escape.  But  in  all  probability,  if  any  discovery  is 
ever  made,  it  will  be  by  the  padres.  As  tor  ourselves, 
to  attempt  it  alone,  ignorant  of  the  language,  cuid  with 
moBos  whp  were  a  constant  anm^rimoe  to  us,  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  most  we  thought  of  was  a  climb 
to.  the  top  of  the  sierra,  thence  to  look  down  upon  the 
mysterious  city ;  but  we  had  diffieolties  enough  in  the 
road  before  us ;  it  wcmld  add  ten  days  to  a  journey  «!• 
teady  almost  appalling  in  prospective ;  for  days  the  si* 
erra  might  be  covered  with  clouds ;  in  attempting  too 
much  we  m^ht  lose  all ;  Palenque  was  our  great  point. 
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and  we  determined  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  comnre 
we  had  marked  out. 

The  next  morning  we  bad  one  painful  moment  with 
the  cura,  and  that  was  the  moment  of  parting.  He  was 
then  calm  and  kind,  his  irresistible  laugh  and  hi3  en- 
thusiasm all -gone.  We  had  one  village  to  pass  at 
which  he  told  us  the  Indians  were  bad,  for  which  rea- 
son he  gave  us  a  letter  to  the  justitia ;  and  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  insisted  on  my  accepting  one  of  his 
beautiful  quezales. 

As  this  was  Holy  Week,  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  guide.     None  of  the  Indians  wished  to 
leave  the  village,  and  the  alcalde  told  an  alguazil  to 
take  a  man  out  of  prison.     After  a  parley  with  the  in- 
mates through  the  grating,  one  was  selected,  but  kept 
in  confinement  till  the  moment  of  starting,  when  the  al» 
guazil  opened  the  door  and  let  him  out,  our  rol)  of 
luggage  was  put  on  his  back,  and  he  set  c^.    The  bat- 
tei^d  soldier  accompanied  us  a  short  distance,  and  Bobon 
went  before,  carrying  on  a  stick  the  royal  bird  of  Quichftw 
Crossiii^  the  plain  and  the  ravine  on  which  the  city 
stood,  we  ascended  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  commands 
ing  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Qmci|4,  and  de- 
scending on  the  other  side,  at  the   distance  of  two 
leagues  reached  the  village  of  San  Pedro.     A  thatched 
church,  with  a  cicoss  before  it,  stood  near  the  road,  and 
the  huts  of  the  village  were  a  little  in  the  rear.     The 
padre  had  told  us  th&t  the  Indians  of  this  place  were 
"  muy  malos,"  very  bad;  and  as  our  guide,  when  he  re* 
turned,  had  to  be  locked  up  in  prison,  to  avoid  the  ne* 
cessity  of  flopping  we  tried  to  induce  him  to  continue ; 
but  he  dropped  his  load  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
ran  back  in  such  haste  that  he  left  behind  his  rag*- 
ged  chamar.    The  justitia  was  a  Mestitzo^  who  sent  for 
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the  alcalde,  and  presently  that  worthy  trotted  down 
with  six  alguazUs,  marching  in  single  file,  all  with 
wands  in  their  hands,  and  dressed  in  handsome  cloth 
cloaks,  the  holyday  costume  for  the  Holy  Week.  We 
told  them  that  we  wanted  a  guide,  and  the  whole  six 
set  off  to  look  for  one.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  re- 
turned single  file,  exactly  on  the  same  trot  as  before, 
'  and  said  they  could  not  find  any ;  the  whole  week  was 
holyday,  and  no  one  wanted  to  leave  home.  I  showed 
Carrera's  passport,  and  told  the  justitia  he  must  go  him- 
self, or  send  one  of  his  alguazils,  and  they  set  off  again 
in  pursuit. '  After  waiting  a  little  while,  I  walked  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  near  by,  and  saw  them  all  seated  below, 
apparently  waiting  for  me  to  go.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
me  they  ran  back  in  a  body  to  repeat  that  they  could 
hot  find  a  guide.  I  offered  them  double  price,  but  they 
were  immovable;  and  feeling  rather  uncertain  what 
turn  things  might  take,  I  talked  largely  of  Carrera's 
vengeance,  not  contenting  mjrself  with  turning  them  out 
of  office,  but  taking  off  their  heads  at  once.  After  a 
^w  moments'  consultation  they  all  rose  quietly ;  one 
doffed  his  dignity  and  dress,  the  rest  rolled  up  the  cargO| 
and  throwing  it  on  his  bore  baek,  placed  the  band 
across  his  forehead,  and  set  him  off  on  a  run.  We  follow- 
ed, the  secretary  begging  me  to  write  to  Carrera  that  it 
was  not  through  his  fault  I  was  kept  waiting,  and  that  he 
would  have  been  my  guide  himself  if  I  had  not  found 
another.  Mt  a  short  distance  another  alguazil,  by  a 
cross  cut,  intercepted  and  relieved  \he  first,  and  they 
ran  so  fast  that  on  the  Iroftgh  road  we  could  no^^eep  up 
with  them.  • 

The  road  was  indeed  rough  and  wild  beyond  aU 
description;  and  very  soon  we  reached  another  im- 
mense  ravine,  descended  it,  and  commenced  an  ascent 
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on  the  opposite  side,  which  occupied   three   faouit* 
Through  openings  in  the  woods  we  looked  down  pre- 
cipices one  or  two  thousand  feet  deep,   whik  the 
mountain  side  was  still  higher  above  us.     The  whob 
mountain  was  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetatiouy  and 
though  wanting  the  rocky,  savage  grandeur  of  Alpine 
scenery,  at  every  turn  the  view  was  sublime.    As  we 
climbed  up  we  mel  a  few  Indians  who  could  speak  no 
language  but  their  own,  and  reaching  the  top,  saw  a 
wretched  spectacle  of  thfs  bexnga  made  in  Ood's  image. 
A  drunken  Indian  was  lying  on  the  ground,  his  &ce 
cut  with  a  machete,  and  weltering  in  his  blood;  and  a 
drunken  woman  was  crying  over  him.    Our  Indians 
stepped  and  qpoke  to  theni)  but  we  could  not  under* 
stand  what  they  said.    At  about  three  o'clock  we  emer* 
ged  from  the  woods,  and  very  soon  saw  Totonicapaui 
at  a  great  distance  and  tat  below  us,  on  a  magnificent 
plain,  with  a  high  table  of  land  behind  it,  a  range  of 
mountains  springing  from  die  table,  and  rising  above 
them  the  Volcano  of  Queaaltenango.    The  town  was 
spread  over  a  large  q[)aoe»  and  the  flat  roo&  of  the 
houses  seemed  one  huge  cpvmng,  broken  only  by  the 
steeple  of  ike  ohurolu    We  descended  the  mountain  to 
the  banka  of  a  beautiful  stream,  along  which  Indian 
women  weore  washing;  and  following  it,  entered  the 
town,  and  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  corregidor,  Bon 
Jos6  Azmitia.    Our  lu^age  had  arrived  safely,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  our  men  presented  themselv^  to  receive 
us. 

Mue^mi^  be  said  of  Tottaicqmn  as  the  head  of  a 
department,  and  surrounde4  by  mountains  visible  on  all 
aides  from  the  plaza ;  but  I  stop  only  to  record  an  event. 
All  along,  with  the  letters  to  ccnrregidors,  the  pasqwrt 
of  Carrera,  and  the  letter  of  the  archbishop,  our  road 
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had  be^  a  sort  of  triumphal  march ;  but  at  this  place 
we  dined,  i.  e.,  we  had  a  dimier.  The  reader  may  re* 
'  member  that  in  Costa  Rica  I  promised  to  offend  but 
once  more  by  referring  to  such  a  circumstance.  That 
time  has  come,  and  I  should  consider  myself  an  ingrate 
if  I  omitted  to  mention  it.  We  were  kept  waiting  per- 
haps two  hours,  and  we  had  not  eaten  anything  in 
more  than  twelve.  We  had  clambered  over  terrible 
mountains ;  and  at  sis  o'clock^  on  invitaticm,  with  hands 
and  faces  washed,  and  in  dres8*coats,  sat  down  with  the 
corregidor.  Courses  came  regularly  and  in  right  suc- 
cession. Servants  were  well  trained,  and  our  host  'did 
the  honours  as  if  he  was  used  to  the  same  thing  every 
day.  But  it  was  not  so  with  us.  Like  Bittmaster  Du- 
gald  Dalgetty,  we  ate  very  fast  and  very  long,  on  his 
principle  deeming  it  the  duty  of  every  commander  of  a 
fortress,  on  all  occasions  which  offer,  to  secuie  as  much 
munition  and  vivas  as  their  magazines  can  possibly  hold. 

We  were  again  on  the  line  of  Carrera's  operations ; 
the  pla6e  was  alive  with  apprehensions;  white  men 
were  trembling  for  their  lives ;  and  I  advised  our  host 
to  leave  the  country  and  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  with  him,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock,  while  a  procession  was  forming  in  the 
pkza,  we  started  for  Quezaltenango,  descended  a  ra- 
vine commanding  at  every  point  a  beautiful  view,  as- 
cended a  mountain,  from  which  we  looked  back  upon 
the  plain  ahd  town  of  Totonicapan,  and  on  the  top  en- 
tered a  magnificent  plaip,  cultivated  with  cornfields  and 
dotted  with  numerous  fl6bks  of  sheep,  the  firs^we  had 
seen  in  the  country ;  on  both  sides  of  the  road  were 
hedges  of  gigantic  aloes.  In  one  place  we  counted  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  in  full  bloom.  In  the  middle  of  • 
the  plain,  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  leagues,  we 
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crossed,  on  a  rode  hgHgt  of  logp,  «  broad  riTer,  meai^ 
rable  for  the  kflled  and  woundod  thrown  into  it  in  Al^b- 
rado'a  battle  with  die  Quiche  IndkoB,  and  called  the  * 
''  River  <tf  Blood.^  Two  leagues  beyond  we  eune  in 
sight  of  Quenltensago,  standing  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
range  of  mountainsi  sannounted  by  a  rent  voloano  con* 
standj  eonCting  smoke,  and  before  it  a  monntein  ridge 
of  lava,  which,  if  it  had  taken  ila  course  tooiraid  tte  mty, 
woold  have  boried  it  ISie  Haroalaneaai  sad  FeB^wii. 
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QttexaltBoanga— Aecotmt  of  it.— CoDTeniao  of  the  Infasbita&ts  to  Christianity. 
•^Apponanoe  of  tfao  Citsr-MThe  CoBreM.^lMiiiiwtfcm.-'Cairan^  M«reh 
■^  apoa  QuenltcnBDgo.— Hti  TfettnwBt.  of  tho  InhahitniHi.— Puj^tntfiom  for 
Holy  Week.— The  Church.— A  Proceeaion.— Good  Friday.— Celebration  of  tho 
Resurrections-Opening  Ceremony.— The  Crudlboon.— A  Sermon.— J)e8cem 
tan  the  Cross.  q>Midftacewiop.->4aroiJi  of  fil  Cilnrio^The  Cue  of 
the  Cora.— Warm  Springs  of  AlnaoloQga. 

Wt  wefB  again  on  obaac  sofl.  The  reader  perlraqpe 
requires  to  l>e  reminded  ikai  the  eky  stands  on  the  «ite  of 
*e  ancient  Xekdmk,  aest  t»  JJ^bl^ba  the  largest  eity  in 
Qiiteh6,  the  word  Xelahnb  meaning  ^  under  iibe  govern* 
ment  of  tenf  Aat  isy  k  w«8  giyvesned  by  ten  pvincipal 
oaptttinsy  «adi  ci^Ftian  presiding  over  ^ht  thousand 
dwellings,  in  all  eighty  thousand,  and  eontaining,  ac« 
eerdiiig  to  Fuentes,  more  than  thrae  limdiie#  Aonosand 
inhabitants  {  thai  on  the  defeat  of  Tecun  UiMin  by  Al- 
wrado,  the  infaabitante  abandoned  ibe  «ity,  and  fled  to 
their  ancient  fortresses;  Ex^anscA  the  Tdkwiio,  and  Cdc* 
sak,  another  mountain  ad|6i]iiiBg  j  that  4lie  Spaniards  en* 
tered  the  desevted  cnty^  and,  •aeeordang  to  a  mamusccipt 
fiaund  in  the  tillage  of  San  AndrosXeoul,  their  lidettai 
e^rtured  the  four  celebnUed  oaciqoes,  whose  names,  the 
feader  doabtless  remembers,  wiore  Cald  Kalek,  Ahpop- 
gneham,  dalelahan,  attd  Calelaboy;  llie  Spanish  rec» 
ords  say  that  they  fell  on  their  knees  before  Pedro  AJk 
^mdo,  while  a  priest  explaiaied  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  fahh,  and  they  declared  themselves  ready 
to  embvace  it.  Two  of  them  were  retained  as  hostages, 
and  the  others  sent  back  to  the  fortresses,  who  retumed 
with  such  multitudes  of  Indians  ready  to  be  baptiased, 
that  the  priests,  from  sheer  fatigue,  could  no  longer  hit 
their  arms  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
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As  we  approached,  seven  towering  churches  showed 
that  the  religion  so  hastily  adopted  had  not  died  away. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  entered  the  city.  The  streets 
were  handsomely  paved,  and  the  houses  picturesque  in 
architecture ;  the  cabildo  had  two  stories  and  a  corri- 
dor. The  Cathedral,  with  its  facade  richly  decorated^ 
was  grand  and  imposing.  The  plaza  was  paved  with 
Stone,  having  a  fine  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  volcano  and  mount- 
ains around.  It  was  the  day  before  Good  Friday ;  the 
streets  and  plaoa  were  crowded  with  people  in  their 
best  attire,  the  Indians  wearing. large  black  cloakSi 
with  broad-brimmed  felt  sombreros,  and  the  women  a 
white  frock,  covering  the  head  except  an  oblong  open- 
ing for  the  &ce ;  some  wore  a  sort  of  turban  of  red 
cord  plaited  with  the  hair.  The  b^Us  were  hushedi 
and  woodbn  clappetti  sounded  in  thear  stead.  As  we 
rode  through,  armed  to  the  teeth,  the  crowd  made  way 
in  silence.  We  passed  the  door  of  the  church,  and  en* 
tered  the  great  gate  of  the  convent.  The  cura  was 
absent  at  the  moment,  but  a  respectable-looking. ser« 
vant-woman  received  us  ia  a  manner  that  assured  us  of 
a  welcome  from  her  master.  There  was,  however,  an 
air  of  excitement  and  trepidation  in  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  it  was  not  long  b^ote  the  good  woman  un- 
burdened herself  of  matters  fearfully  impressed  upon 
her  mind.  * 

After  chocolate  we  went  to  the  conregidor,  to  whom 
we  presented  our  letters  from  the  government  and  Car- 
rera's  passport.  He  was  one  of  Morazan's  expulsados, 
a  fine,  military-looking  man,  but,  as  he  told  us,  not  a 
soldier  by  profession ;  he  was  in  (^ce  by  accident,  and 
exceedingly  anxious  to  lay  down  his  command;  in^ 
deed,  his  brief  service  had  been  no  sinecure.     He  in 
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troduce4  tus  to  Don  Juan  Lavanigna,  an  Italian  from 
Genoa^  banished  on  account  of  a  revolution  headed  by  • 
the  present  king,  then  heir  apparent,  and  intended  to 
put  him  on  the  throne,  but  out  of  which  he  basely  drew 
himself,  leaving  his  followers  to  their  fate.  How  the 
signer  found  his  way  to  .this  place  I  did  not  learn,  bu^ 
he  had  not  found  peace ;  and,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  he 
was  as  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  ever  he  was  to  leave 
Genoa. 

On  our  return  to  the  convent  we  found  the  cura,  who 
gave  us  peiBonally  the  welcome  assured  to  us  by  his 
housekeeper.  With  him  was  a  respectable-looking  In* 
dian,  bearing  the  imposing  title  of  Gobemador,  being 
the  Indian  alcalde ;  and  it  was  rather  singular  that,  in 
an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  Quezaltenango,  we  had  be« 
come  acquainted  with  the  four  surviving  victims  of  Car- 
rera's  wrath,  all  of  whom  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  time  of  the  outrage,  the  rumour  of  which  reached 
us  at  Guatimala.  The  place  was  still  quivering  under 
the  shock  of  that  event.  We.  had  heard  many  of  the 
particulars  on  the  road,  and  in  Quezaltenango,  except 
the  parties  concerned,  no  one  could  speak  of  anything 
else. 

On  ^e  first  entry  of  Morazan's  soldier9  into  the  plaza 
at  Guatimala,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  a  cburier  was 
sent  to  Quezaltenango  to  announce  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  effect  ihete  was  immediate  and  decided; 
the  people  rose  upon  the  garrison  left .  by  Carrera, 
and  required  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  cor- 
regidor,  not  wishing  to  fire  upon  the  townsmen,  and 
finding  it  would  be  impossible  with  his  small  force  to 
repress  the  insurrection,  by  the  advice  of  the  cura  and 
Don  Juan  Lavanigna,  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  a  gen* 
eral  massacre,  induced  tiie  soldiers  to  lay  down  their 
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arms  and  leave  the  town.  The  same  night  the  mum* 
cipality,  without  his  knowledge,  nominated  Don  Juan 
Lavanigna  as  commandant.  He  refused  to  serve ;  but 
the  town  was  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement,  and  they 
urged  him  to  accept  for  diat  night  only,  r^rese^ting 
that  if  he  did  not  the  fury  of  the  populace  would  be  di- 
rected against  him.  .The  same  night  they  made  a  pro* 
nunciamento  in  favour  of  Morazan,  and  addressed  a  let- 
ter of  congratulation  to  him,  which  they  despatched  im- 
mediately by  an  Indian  courier.  It  wiU  be  remember- 
ed, however,  that  in  the  mean  time  Morazan  had  been 
driven  out 'of  Guatimala,  and  that  Cajrrera  had  pursued 
him  in  his  flight.  At  the  Antigua  the  latter  met  a  dis- 
armed sergeant,  who  informed  him  of  the  proceedings 
at  Quezaltenango,  whereupon,  abandoning*  his  pursuit 
of  Morazan,  he  marched  directly  thither,  Eaify  intel- 
ligence was  received  of  his  approach,  and  the  corregidor, 
the  cura,  and  Don  Juan  Lavanigna  were  sent  as  a  dep- 
utation to  receive  him.  They  met  him  at  Totonieapan, 
Carrera  had  heard  on  the  ro^d  of  their  agency  in  indu- 
cing the  soldiers  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  his  first 
greeting  was  a  furious  declaration  that  their  heads  should 
Ue  at  that  place ;  laying  aside  his  fanaticism  and  re- 
spect for  the  priests,  he  broke  out  against  the  cura  in 
particular,  who,  he  said,  was  a  relative  of  Morazan. 
The  cura  said  he  was  not  a  relative,  but  only  a  coun- 
tryman (which  in  that  region  means  a  townsman),  and 
could  not  help  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but  Carrera  forth- 
with ordered  four  soldiers  to  remove  him  a  few  paces 
and  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  The  gobemador,  the  old 
Indian  referred  to,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
begged  the  cura's  life;  but  Carrera  drew  his  sword 
and  i(truck  the  Indian  twice  across  the  shoulder,' a]|d  the 
wounds  were  still  unhealed  when  we  saw  him;  but  he 
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desisted  from  his  immediate  pmpose  of  shooting  the 
cnra,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  soldiers.  Don 
Juan  Lavanigna  was  saved  by  Carrera's  secretary,  who 
exhibited  in  Ei  Tiempo,  the  government  paper  of  Gna- 
timala,  an  extract  froni  a  letter  written,  by  Don  Juan  to 
a  friend  in  Guatimala,  praising  Carrera's  deportment  on 
his  previous  entry  into  Quezaltenango,  and  the  disci- 
pline and  good  behaviour  of  his  troops. 

Early  the  next  morning  Carrera  marched  into  Quez- 
altenango,  with  the  cura  and  Bon  Juan  as  prisoners. 
The  municipality  waited  upon  him  in  the  plaza ;  but,  un- 
happily, the  Indian  intrusted  with  the  letter  to  Mprazan 
had  loitered  in  the  town,  and  at  this  unfortunate  mo- 
tj^ent  presented  it  to  Carrera.  Before  his  secretary  had 
finished  reading  it,  Carrera,  in  a  transport  of  fury, 
drew  his  sword*  to  kill  them  on  the  spot  with  his  own 
hand,  wounded  Molina,  the  alcalde-mayor,  and  two  oth- 
er members  of  the  municipality,  but  checked  himself 
and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  seize  them.  He  then  rode 
to  the  corregidor,  where  he  aigain  broke  out  into  fury, 
and  drew  his  sword  upon  hmi.  A  woman  in  the  room 
threw  herself  before  the  COTregidor,  and  Carrera  struck 
around  her  several  times,  but  finally  checked  himself 
again,  and  ordered  the  corregidor  to  be  shot  unless 
he  raised  five  thousand  dollars  by  contributions  upon 
the  town.  "Don  Juan  and  the  cura  he  had  locked  up  in 
a  room  with  the  threat  to  shoot  them  at  five  o'clock  that 
afternoon  unless  they  paid  him  one  thousand  dollars 
each,  and  the  former  two  hundred,  and  the  latter  one 
hundred  to  his  secretary.  Don  Juan  was  the  principal 
merchant  in  the  town,  but  even  for  him  it  was  difficult 
to  raise  that  sum.  The  poor  cura  told  Carrera  that  ^e 
was  not  worth  a  cent  in  the  world  except  his  furniture 
and  books.     No  one  was  allowed  to  visit  him  except 
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the  old  housekeeper  who  first  told  us  the  story.  Many 
of  his  friends  had  fled  or  hidden  themselves  away,  a&d 
the  old  housekeeper  ran  from  place  to  place  with  notes 
written  by  hikn,  begging  five  dollars,  ten  dollars,  any- 
thing Ae  could  get.  One  old  lady  sent  him  a  himdred 
dollars.  At  four  o'clock,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  had 
raised  but  seven  hundred  dollars ;  but,  after  undergo^ 
ing  all  the  mental  agonies  of  death,  when  the  cura  had 
given  up  all  hope,  Don  Juan,  who  had  been  two  hours 
at  liberty,  made  up  the  deficiency,  and  he  was  released. 
The  next  morning  Carrera  sent  to  Don  Juan  to  bor- 
row his  shaving  apparatus,  and  Don  Juan  took,  them 
over  himself.  He  had  always  been  on  good  terms  with 
Carrera,  and  the  latter  asked  him  if  he  had  got  over  his 
fright,  talking  with  him  bb  familiarly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Shortly  afterward  he, was  seen  at  the  win- 
dow playing  on  a  guitar;  and  in  an  hour  thereafter, 
eighteen  members  of  the  municipality,  without  the 
slightest  form  of  trial,  not  even  a  drum-head  court-mar- 
tial, were  taken  out  into  the  plaza  and  shot  They 
were  all  the  very  first  men  in  Quezaltenango ;  and  Mo- 
lina, the  alcalde-mayor,  in  family,  position,  and  charac- 
ter was  second  to  no  other  in  the  republic.  His  wife 
was  clinging  to  Carrera's  knees,  and  begging  for  his 
life  when  he  passed  with  a  file  of  soldiers.  She  scream- 
ed ''  Robertito  ;^'  he  looked  at  her,  but  did  not  speak. 
She  shrieked  and  fainted,  and  before  she  recovered  her 
husband  was  dead.  He  was  taken  around  the  corner 
of  the  house,  seated  on  a  stone,  and  despatched  at  once. 
The  others  were  seated  in  the  same  place,  one  at  a 
time ;  the  stone  and  the  wall  o[  the  house  were  still  red 
with  their  blood.  I  was  told  that  Carrera  shed  tears 
for  the  death  of  the  first  two,  but  for  the  rest  he  said  he 
did  not  care.    Heretofore,  in  all  their  revolutions,  there 
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had  been  some  show  of  regard  for  the  tribunals  of  jus^ 
tice,  and  the  horror  of  the  citizens  .at  this  lawless  mur- 
der of  their  best  meli  cannot  be  conceived.  The  facts 
were  notorious  to  everybody  in  Quezaltenango.  We 
heard  them,  with  but  little  variation  of  detail,  from  more 
than  a  dozen  diiferent  persons. 

Having  consummated  this  enoritnty,  Carrera  returned 
to  Guatimala,  and  the  place  had  not  yet  recovered  from, 
its  consternation.  It  was  considered  a  blow  at  the 
whites,  and  all  feared, the  hprrors  of  a  war  of  castes.  I 
have  avoided  speaking  harshly  of  Carrera  when  I  could. 
,1  consider  myself  under  personal  obligations  to  him, 
and  without  his  protection  I  never  could  have  travelled 
through  the  country ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  the 
feehngs  of  indignation  excited  against  the  government, 
which,  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  his  eonduct  and 
of  his  utter  contempt  for  them,  never  dared  call  him  to 
account,  and  now  cajoles  and  courts  him,  sustaining  it- 
Self  in  power  by  his  favour  alone. 

To  returga  to  the  cnra :  he  was  about  for|g^-five,  taU, 
stout,  and  remarkably  fine-looking ;  he  had  several  cu- 
racies under  his  charge,  and  next  to  a  canonigo's,  his 
position  was  the  highest  in  the  country ;  but  it  had  its 
labours.  He  was  at  that  time  engrossed  with  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Holy  Week,  and  in  the  evening  we  ac- 
companied him  to  the  church.  At  the  door  the  coup 
(Tcsil  of  the  interior  was  most  striking.  The  church 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  spacious  and 
lofty,  richly  decorated  with  pictures  and  sculptured  or- 
naments, bla^g  with  lights,  and  crowded  with  In- 
dians. On  each  side  of  the  door  was  a  grating,  behind 
which  stood  an  Indian  to  receive  offerings.  The  floor 
was  strewed  with  pine-leaves.  On  the  left  was  the  fig- 
ure of  a  dead  Christ  on  a  bier,  upon  which  every  woman 
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who  jentered  threw  a  handM  of  roses,  and  near  it  stood 
an  Indian  ta  receive  money.  Opposite,  behind  an  iron 
grating,  was  the  figure  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  the 
eyes  bandaged,  and  large  silver  chains  attached  to  the 
arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  fastened  to  the 
iron  bars*  Here,  too,  stood  an  Indian  to  receive  con- 
tributions. The  altar  was  beautiful  in  design  and  dec- 
orations, consisting  of  two  rows  of  Ionic  columns,  one 
above  another,  gilded,  surmounted  by  a  golden  glcnry, 
and  lighted  by  candles  ten.  &et  high.  Under  the  pulpit 
was  a  piano.  After  a  stroll  around  the  church,  the 
Gura  led  us  to  seats  under  the  pulpit.  He  asked  us  to* 
give  them  some  of  the  ^irs  of  our  country,  and  then 
himself  sat  dqwn  at  the  piano.  On  Mr.  C.'s  suggesting 
that  the  tune  was  from  one  of  Rossini's  operas,  he  said 
that  this  was  hardly  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  chan- 
ged it. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  crowd  in  the  church  formed 
into  a  procession,  and  Mr.  C.  and  I  went  out  and  took 
a  position  ^  the  corner  of  a  street  to  see  it  pass.  It  was 
headed  by  Indians,  two  abreast,  each  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  long  lighted  wax-  candle ;  and  then,  borne  aloft 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  came  the  figure  of  Judith, 
with  a  bloody  sword  in  one  hand,  and  iii  the  other  the 
gory  head  of  Holofemes.  Next,  also  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  the  archangel  Gabriel,  dressed  in  red  silk, 
with  large  wings  puffed  out.  The  next  were  men  in 
grotesque  armour,  made  of  black  and  silver  paper,  to 
resemble  Moors,  with  shield  and  spear  like  ancient  cav- 
aliers ;  and  then  four  little  girls,  dressed  in  white  silk  and 
gauze,  and  looking  like  little  epiritualities,  with  men  on 
each  side  bearing  lighted  candles.  Then  came  a  large 
figure  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  supported  by  four  In- 
dians ;  on  each  side  were  young  Indian  lads,  carrying 
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long  poles  horizontally^^o  keep  the  crowd  from  pressing 
upon  it,  and  followed  by  a  procession  of  townsmen.  In 
turning  the  corner  of  the  street  at  which  we  stood,  a 
dark  Mestitzo,  with  a  scowl  of  fanaticism  on  his  face, 
said  to  Mr.  Catherwood,  <'  Take  off  your  sp%tacles  and 
follow  the  cross."  Next  followed  a  procession  of  wo* 
men  with  children  in  their  arms,  half  of  them  adeep, 
fancifully  dressed  with  silver  caps  and  headdresses,  and 
finally  a  laifge  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  sitting  posture, 
magnificently  attired^  with  Indian  lads  on  each  side,  as 
before,  supporting  poles  with  candles.  '  The  whole  was 
accompanied  with  the  music  of  drums  and  violins ;  and, 
as  the  long  train  of  light  passed  down  the  street,  we 
retu^ed  to  the  convent. 

The  night  was  very  cold,  and  the  next  morning  was 
Uke  one  in  Dedember  at  home.  It  was  thm  morning  of 
Good  Friday ;  and  throughout  Guatimala,  in  every  vil- 
lage, preparations  were  making  to  celebrate,  with  the 
most  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  resurrection 
of  the  Saviour.  In  Q,uezaltenango,  at  that  early  hour, 
the  plaza  was  thronged  with  Indians  from  the  country 
around;  but  the  whites,  terrified  and  grieving  at  the 
murder  of  their  best  men,  avoided,  to  a  great  extent, 
taking  part  in  the  celebration. 

At  nine  o^ clock  the  corregidor  called  for  us,  and  we 
accompanied  him  to  the  opening  ceremony.  On  one 
side  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  near  the  grand  altar, 
and  opposite  the  pulpit,  were  high  cushioned  chairs  for 
the  corregidor  and  members  of  the  municipality,  and 
we  had  seats  with  them.  The  church  was  thronged 
with  Indians,  estimated  at  more  than  three  thousand* 
Formerly,  at  this  ceremony  no  women  or  children  were 
admitted ;  but  now  the  floor  of  the  church  was  filled 
with  Indian  women  on  their   knees,  with  red  cord» 
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plaited  in  their  hair,  and  perhaps  one  third  o£  them  had 
children  on  their  backs,  their  hefeuls  and  arms  only  visi* 
ble.  Except  ourselyes  and  the  padre,  there  were  no 
white  people  in  the  church ;  and,  with  all  eyes  turned 
upon  us,  and  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fate  of  those 
who  but  a  few  days  before  had  occupied  our  seats,  we 
felt  that  the  post  of  honour  was  a  private  station. 

At  the  steps  of  the  grand  altar  stood  a  large  cross, 
apparently  of  solid  silver,  richly  carved  and  ornament- 
ed, and  over  it  a  high  arbour  of  pine  and  cypress 
branches.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  stood  a  figure  of 
Mary  Magdalen  weeping,  with  her  hair  in  a  profusion 
o[  ringlets,  her  firock  low  in  the  neck,  and  altogether 
rather  immodest.  On  the  right  was  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  gorgeously  dressed,  and  in  the  nave  of  the 
church  stood  John  the  Baptist,  placed  there,  as.  it 
seemed,  only  because  they  had  the  figure  on  hand. 
Very  soon  strains  of  wild  Indian  music  rose  from  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  and  a  procession  advanced, 
headed  by  Indians  with  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  dark 
cloaks,  and  lighted  wax  candles,  preceding  the  body 
of  the  Saviour  on  a  bier  borne  by  the  cura  and  attend- 
ant  padres,  and  followed  by  Indians  with  long  wax  can- 
dles. The  bier  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  lad- 
ders were  placed  behind  against  it ;  the  gobernador, 
with  his  long  black  cloak  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
mounted  on  the  right,  and  leaned  over,  holding  in  his 
hands  a  silver  hammer  and  a  long  silver  spike;  an- 
other Indian  dignitary  mounted  on  the  other  side,  while 
the  priests  raised  the  figure  up  in  front ;  the  face  was 
ghastly,  blood  trickled  down  the  cheeks,  the  arms  and 
legs  were  moveable,  and  in  the  side  was  a  gaping 
wound,  with  a  stream  of  blood  oozing  from  it.  The 
back  was  affixed  to  the  cross,  the  arms  extended,  spikes 
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driven  through  the  bands  and  feet,  the  ladders  taken 
awajy  and  thus  the  figure  of  Christ  was  nailed  to  the 
oross* 

This  over,  we  lett  the  church,. and  passed  two  or  three 
hours  in  visiting;  The  white  population  was  small,  but 
equal  in  charstcter  to  any  in  the  republic ;  and  there  was 
hardly  a  respectable  family  that  was  not  afBicted  by  the 
outrage  of  Carrera.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  effect  of 
this  enormity  until  we  entered  domestic  circles.  The 
distress  of  women  whose  nearest  connexions  had  been 
murdered  or  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  then  wan* 
dering  they  knew  not  where,  those  only  can  realize  who 
can  appreciate  woman^s  affection. 

I  was  urged  to  visit  the  widow  of  Molina.  Her  hus* 
band  was  but  thirty-five,  and  his  death  under  any  cir* 
cumstances  would  have  been  lamented,  even  by  political 
enemies.  I  felt  -a  painful  interest  in  one  who  had  lived 
through  such  a  scene,  but  at  the  door  of  her  house  I 
stopped,  i  felt  that  a  visit  from  a  stranger  must  be  an 
intrusion  upon  her  sorrows. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  again  seated  with  the  mu- 
nicipality in  the  church,  to  behold  the  descent  from  the 
cross.  The  spacious  building  was  thronged  to  suffoca- 
tion, and  the  floor  was  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of 
kneeling  women,  with  turbaned  headdresses,  and  cry- 
ing children  on  their  baekS|  their  imaginations  excited 
by  gazing  at  the  bleeding  figure  on  the  cross ;  but  among 
them  all  I  did  not  see  a  single  interesting  face.  A  priest 
ascended  the  pulpit,  thin  and  ghastly  pale,  who,  in  a 
voice  that  rang  through  every  part  of  the  building, 
preached  emphatically  a  passion  sermon.  Few  of  the 
Indians  understood  even  the  language,  and  at  times  the 
cries  of  children  made  his  words  inaudible;  but  the 
thrilling  tones  of  his  voice  played  upon  every  chord  in 
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their  hearts ;  and  mothers^  regardless  of  their  infants' 
cries,  sat  motionless,  their  comitenances  fixed  in  high 
and  stem  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  same  church,  and  w« 
could  imagine  them  to  be  the  same*  women  who,<  in  a 
phrensy  anil  fury  of  fanaticism,  had  dragged  the  unhap- 
py Tice-president  by  the  hair,  and  murdered  him  with 
their  hands.  Every  moment  the  excitement  crew 
stronger.  The  priest  tore  off  his  black  cap,  and  lean- 
ing  over  the  pulpit,  stretched  forward  both  his  arms, 
and  poured  out  afrantic  apostrophe  to  the  bleeding  fig- 
ure on  the  cross.  A  dreadful  groan,  almost  curdling 
the  blood,  ran  through*  the  church.  At  this  moment,  at 
a  signal  firom  the  cura,  the  Indians  sprang  upon  the  ar^ 
bour  of  pine  branches,  tore  it  asunder,  and  with  a  noise 
like  the  crackling  of  a  great  cbnflagration,  struggling 
and  scufBing  around  the  altar,  broke  into  bits  the  con- 
secrated branches  to  save  as  holy  relics.  Two  Indians 
in  broad-brinmied  hats  mounted  the  ladders  on  each 
side  of  the  cross,  and  with  embroidered  cloth  over  their 
hands,  and  large  silver  pincers,  drew  out  the  spikes 
from  the  hands.  The  feelings  of  the  women  burst  forth 
in  tears,  sobs,  groans,  and  shrieks  of  lamentation,  so 
loud  and  deep,  that,  coming  upon  us  unexpectedly,  our 
feelings  were  disturbed,  and  even  with  sane  men  the 
empire  of  reason  tottered.  Such  screams  of  anguish  I 
never  heard  called  out  by  mortal  suffering ;  and  as  the 
body,  smeared  with  blood,  was  held  aloft  under  the  pul- 
pit, while  the  priest  leaned  down  and  apostrophized  it 
with  frantic  fervour,  and  the  mass  of  women,  wild  with 
excitement,  heaved  to  and  fro  like  the  surges  of  a  troub-  ' 
led  sea,  the  whole  scene  was  so  thrilling,  so  dreadfully 
mournful,  that,  without  knowing  why,  tears  started  from 
our  eyes.  Four  years  before,  at  Jerusalem,  on  Mount 
Calvary  itself,  and  in  presence  of  the  scoffing  Mussul- 
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man,  I  had  beheld  the  same  repiesentatioii  of  the  de- 
scent from  the  cross ;  but  the  enthusiasm  6f  Greek  pil- 
grims in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  nothing 
compared  with  this  whirlwind  of  fanaticism  and  phren- 
sy.  By  degrees  the  excitement  died  away ;  the  crack- 
ing of  the  pine  branches  ceased,  the  whole  arbour  was. 
broken  up  and  distributed,  and  very  soon  commenced 
preparations  for  the  grand  procession. 

We  went  out  with  the  corregidor  and  officers  of  the 
municipality,  and  took  our  place  in  the  balcony  of  the 
cabildo.  Tha  procession  opened  upon  us  in  a  manner 
so  extraordinary,  that,  screening  myself  from  observa- 
tion below,  I  endeavoured  to  make  a. note,  of  it  on  the 
spot.  The  leader  was  a  man  on  horseback,  called  the 
centurion,  wearing  a  helmet  and  cuirass  of  pasteboard 
covered  with  silver  leaf,  a  black  crape  mask,  black  vel- 
vet shorts  and  white  stockings,  a  red  sash,  and  blue  and 
red  ribands  on  his  arms,  a  silver-hilted  sword,  and  a 
lance,  with  which,  from  time  to  time  turning  round,  he 
beckoned  and  waved  the  procession  on.  Then  came  a 
led  horse,  having  on  its  back  an  old  Mexican  saddle 
richly  plated  witb  silver.  Then  two  men  wearing  long 
IHue  gowns,  with  round  hoods  covering  their  heads,  and 
having  only  holes  for  the  eyes,  leading  two  mules 
abreast,  covered  with  black  cloth  dresses  enveloping 
their  whole  bodies  to  their  feet,  the  long  trains  of  which 
were  supported  by  men  attired  like  the  other  two. 
Then  followed  the  large  silver  cross  of  the  crucifixion, 
with  a  richly-ornamented  silver  pedestal,  and  ornaments 
dangling  from  each  arm  of  the  cross  that  looked  like 
lanterns,  supported  by  four  men  in  long  black  dresses. 
Next  came  a  procession  of  Indians,  two  abreast,  wearing 
long  black  cloaks,  with  black  felt  hats,  the  brims  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  all  with   lighted  candles  in  their 
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hands,  and  then  four  Indians  in  the  same  costume,  but 
with  crowns  of  thorns  oa  their  heads,  dra^iging  a  long 
low  carriage  or  bier  filled  with  pine-leaves,  and  havinf 
a  naked  scull  laid  on  the  top  at  one  end. 

Next,  and  in  striking  contrast  with  this  emblem  of 
mortality,  advanced  an  angel  in  the  attitude  of  an  opera- 
dancer,  boime  on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  dressed  in 
flounced  purple  satin,  with  lace  at  the  bottom,  gauze 
wings,  and  a  cloud  of  gauze  over  her  head,  holding  in 
her  right  hand  a  pair  of  silver  pincers,  and  in  her  left  a 
small  wooden  cross,  and  having  a  train  of  white  muslin 
ten  yards  long,  supported  by  a  pretty  little  girl  fanci* 
fully  dressed.  '^Uen  another  procession  of  Indians  with 
lighted  candles';  then  a  group  oi  devils  in  horrible  mas- 
querade. Then  another  angel,  still  more  like  an  opera- 
dancer,  dressed  in  azure  blue  satin,  with  rich  lace  wings, 
and  clouds,  and  fluttering  ribands,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a  ladder,  and  in  her  left  a  silver  hammer ;  her 
train  supported  as  before ;  and  we  could  not  help  see- 
ing that  she  wore  black  velvet  smallclothes.  Then  an- 
other angel,  dressed  in  yellow,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  small  wooden  cross,  and  in  the  other  I  could  not  tell 
what. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  beautiful  little  girl  about  ten 
y^ars  old,  armed  cap-a-pie,  with  breastplate  and  helmet 
of  silver,  also  called  the  centurion,  who  moved  along  in 
a  slow  and  graceful  dance,  keeping'  tune  to  the  music, 
turning  round,  stopping,  resting  on  her  sword,  and  wa- 
ving on  a  party  worthy  of  such  a  chief,  being  twelve 
beautiful  children  fancifully  dressed,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  apostles ;  one  of  them  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  silver  cock,  to  signify  that  he  was  the  represent- 
ative of  St.  Peter.  The  next  was  the  great  object  of 
veneration,  the  figure  of  the  Christ  arucified,  on  a  bier, 
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in  a  full  length  case  of  plate  glass,  strewed  with  roses 
inside  and  out)  and  protected  by  a  mourning  canopy  of 
black  cloth,  supported  by  men  in  long  blaek  gowns,  with 
hoods  covering  all  but  the  eyes.  This  was  followed  by 
the  cur  a  and  priests  in  their  richest  robes  and  barehead- 
ed, the  mufled  drum,  and  soldiers  with  arms  reversed; 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  long  black  mourning  dress,  closed 
the  procession.  It  passed  on  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
city ;  twice  we  intercepted  it,  and  then  went  to  the 
Church  of  El  Calvario.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  at  the 
extreme  end  of  a  long  street,  and  the  steps  were  already 
crowded  with  women  dressed  in  white  from  the  head 
to  the  feet,  with  barely  an  oval  opening  for  the  face. 
It  was  dark  when  the  procession  xnade  its  appearance  ^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  street,  but  by  the  blaze  of  innumera* 
ble  lighted  candles  every  object  was  exhibited  with 
more  striking  wildness,  and  fanaticism  seemed  "vn^itten 
in  letters  of  fire  on  the  faces  of  the  Indians.  The  cen* 
turion  cleared  a  way  up  the  steps ;  the  procession,  with 
a  loud  chant,  entered  the  church,  and  we  went  away. 

In  the  evening  we  made  several  losits,  and  late  at 
night  we  were  called  to  a  coqference  by  some  friends 
of  the  cura,  and  on  his  behalf.  His  troubles  were  not 
yet  over.  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  he  had  received  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  provesor  to  repair  to  Gua- 
timala,  with  notice  that  '<  some  proper  person"  would 
be  appointed  in  his  place.  We  knew  that  the  terms  of 
the  order  afflicted  the  cura,  for  they  iihplied  that  he 
was  not  a  proper  person.  All  Quezaltenango,  he  said, 
could  answer  for  his  acts,  and  he  could  answer  to  God 
that  his  motives  were  only  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.  His  house  was  all  in  confusion ;  he  was  pack- 
ing up  his  books  and  furniture,  and  preparing  to  obey 
the  provesor's  order.     But  his  friends  considered  that 
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it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  go  to  Guatimala,  At  that 
place,  they  said,  he  would  be  under  the  eyes  of  Carre- 
ra,  who,  meeting  him  in  an  angry  moment,  might  cut 
him  down  in  the  street.  -If  he  did  not  go,  the  provesor 
would  send  soldiers  after  him,  such  was  the  rigour  of 
church  discipline.  They  wished  him  to  fly  <he  country, 
to  go  widi  us  into  Mexico ;  but  he  could  not  leaye  with- 
out a  passport  from  Guatimala,  and  this  would  be  refu- 
sed. The  reason  of  their  unburdening  themsehres  to  us 
showed  the  helplessness  of  his  condition.  They  suppo- 
sed that  I  might  have  influence  with  the  provesor,  and 
begged  me  to  write  to  Guatimala,  and  state  the  facts  as 
they  were  known  to  all  Quezaltenango.  I  had  determin- 
ed to  take  no  part  in  the  public  or  personal  afiairs  of  this 
unhappy  revolution,  but  here  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  incur  any  trouble  or  risk  to  serve  the  cura  could  it 
have  done  him  any  good ;  but  I  knew  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  men  in  power,  and  believed  that  the  prove- 
sor and  the  government  would  resent  my  interference* 
I  proposed,  however,  to  write  to  a  friend  who  I  knew 
stood  well  with  the  provesor,  and  request  him  to  call 
upon  that  dignitary  and  state  the  facts  as  from  me ;  and 
I  suggested  that  he  should  send  some  friend  to  Guati- 
mala expressly  to  see  the  provesor  in  person.  Re- 
twned  to  a  land  of  government  and  laws,  I  can  hard- 
ly realize  that  so  short  a  time  since  I  was  called  in  to 
counsel  for  the  safety  of  a  man  of  the  cura's  char- 
acter and  station.  Relatively,  the  most  respectable 
clergyman  in  our  country  does  not  stand  higher  than 
he  did. 

The  next  morning  we  were  invited  to  breakfast  with 
another  friend  and  counsellor,  and  about  as  strange  a 
one  as  myself,  being  the  old  lady  who  had  sent  the 
cura  one  hundred  dollars,  before  mentioned.    The  plan 
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WW  disouaifed  and  dettledi  and  in  the  course  t>f  the 
day  two  friends  undertook  to  visit  Guatimala  on  the 
cura's  behalf.  We  intended  that  day  to  ascend  the 
Volcano  of  Quezaltenango,  but  were  disappointed  in 
our  guide.  In  the  morning  we  made  purchases  and 
j^yisiotts  Cor  continumg  our  journey,  and  as  one  of 
our  mules'  backs  was  badly  galled,  .we  requested  the 
gobernador  to  procure  us  Indian  carriers. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  the  corregidor,  we 
rode  to  the  warm  springs  of  Almplonga.  The  road 
crosses  a  spur  of  the  volcano,  and  descends  precipitous- 
ly into  -a  deep  valley,  in  which,  about  a  league  distant^ 
stand  the  village  and  hot  springs.  There  is  a  good 
bathing-house,  at  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  pay, 
being  considered  the  guests  of  the  city.  Outside,  in  a 
beautiful  natival  reservoir,  Indian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  bathing  together. 

We  returned  by  another  road,  passing  up  a  valley  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  theme  of  conversation 
was  the  happiness  the  country  might  enjoy  but  for  wars 
and  revolutions.  Beautiful  as  it  was,  all  wished  to 
leave  it,  and  seek  a  land  where  life  was  soie^Mexico 
or  El  Norte.  Toward  evening,  descending  the  spur  of 
the  volcano,  we  met  several  hundred  Indians  returning 
from  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  and  exceeding 
in  drunkenness  all  the  specimens  we  had  yet  encoun- 
teredo  In  one  place  a  man  and  woman,  the  latter  with 
a  child  on  her  back,  were  staggering  so  near  the  brink 
of  a  precipice,  that  the  corregidor  dismounted  and  took 
the  child  from  them,  and  made  them  go  before  us  into 
the  town. 

There  was  no  pUce  we  had  visited,  except  ruined 
cities,  so  unique  and  interesting,  and  which  deserved  to 
be  so  thoroughly  explored,  as  Quezaltenango.    A  month, 
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at  least,  might  be 'Satisfactorily  and  profitably  employed 
in  examining  the  many  curious  objects  in  the  comitry 
around.  For  botanical  researches  it  is  the  richest  re* 
gion  in  Central  America.  But  we  had  no  time  even 
for  rest. 

I  passed  the  evening  in  writing,  packing  Aings  to  be 
sent  to  Ouatimalai' among  others  my  queasal,  which, 
however,  never  arrived,  and  in  writing  letters,  one  of 
which  was  on  account  of  the  cura,  and  in  which,  in- 
tending, even  if  it  fell  into  wrong  hands,  to  be  out  of 
the  country  myself,  I  spoke  in  no  measured  terms' of  the 
atrocity  committed  by  Carrera. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Joaroey  continued.— A.  Mountain  Plain,-- Lost  Guides.  — A  trying  Moment. — 
Agna  CBtientes.^A  magnificent  View.— Odd  Ore.^9an  Sebastiano.— One- 
guelenango.  —  Sierra  Madre.— A.  bnge  Skeleiop. — The  Rains. — Pyramidal 
Structures. — A  Vault. — Mounds.— A  welcome  Addition.— Interior  of  a  Mound. 
—Vases.— Ascent  of  the  Sierra  Madre.—Buena  Vista.— The  Descent.- Todoe 
Santoa.^-San  Martin.— San  Andres  Petapan.*^A  Forest  on  Fire.— Sufiering 
of  the  Moles  from  Swarms  of  Flies. — San  Antonio  de  Quista. 

Early  in  the  morning  our  nHilefii  were  saddled  for 
the  joi^urney.  The  gobernador  and  another  friend  of  the 
ciira  came  to  receive  parting  instructions,  and  set  off  for 
Guatimala.  The  Indians  engaged  for  us  did  not  make 
their  appearance ;  and,  desirous  to  save  the  day,  we 
loaded  the  mules,  and  sent  Juan  and  Bobon  forward 
with  the  luggage.  In  a  little  while  two  women  came 
and  told  us -that  our  Indians  were  in  prison.  I  accom- 
panied them  to  two  or  three  officials,  and  with  much 
difficulty  and  loss  of  time  found  the  man  having  charge 
of  them,  who  said  that,  finding  we  had  paid  them  part 
of  their  hire  in  advance,  and  afraid  they  would  buy 
agua  ardiente  and  be  missing,  he  had  shut  them  up  the 
night  before  to  havls  them  ready,  and  had  left  word  to 
that  elSect  with  one  of-  the  servants  of  the  cura.  I  went 
With  him  to  the  prison,  paid  a  shilling  apiece  for  their 
lodging,  and  took  them  over. to  the  convent*  The  poor 
fellows  had  not  eaten  since  they  were  shut  up,  and,  as 
usual,  wanted  to  go  home  for  tortillas  for  the  journey. 
We  refused  to  let  theiii  go,  but  gave  them  money  to 
buy  some  in  the  plaza,  and  kept  the  woman  and  their 
chamars  as  hostages  for  their  return.  But  we  became 
tired  of  waiting.  Mr.  Catherwdod  picked  up  their  cha- 
mars and  threw  them  across  his  saddle  as  a  guarantee 
for  their  following,  and  we  set  off. 
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We  had  added  to  our  equipments  aguas  de  anna,  be- 
ing undressed  goatskins  embroidered  with  red  leather, 
which  hung  down  £rom  the  saddlebow,  to  protect  the 
legs  against  rain,  and  were  now  fully  accoutred  in 
Central  American  style. 

It  was  cold  and  wintry.  We  ascended  and  crossed 
a  high  plain,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  league  descended 
to  a  village,  where  we  learned  that  Juan  and  Bobon 
had  passed  on  some  time  before.  Beyond  this  we  as- 
cended a  high  and  rugged  -mpuntain,  and  on  the  top 
reached  a  magnificent  plain.  We  rode  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  it  was  one  o'clock  before  our  jailbirds  overtook  us. 
By  this  time  we  were  surprised  at  not  overtaking  our 
men  with  the  luggage.  We  could  not  have  passed 
them,  for  there  was  but  one  road.  Since  leaving  the 
village  we  had  not  seen  a  single  person,  and  at  two 
o'clock  we  met  a  man  with  a  loaded  mule  coming  from 
Aguas  Calientes,  the  end  of  our  day's  journey,  who 
had  not  met  them.  Mr.  Catherwood  became  alarmed, 
fearing  that  they  had  robbed  us  and  run  away.  I  was 
always  careless  with  luggage,  but  never  lost  any,  and 
was  slow  in  coming  to  this  belief.  In  half  an  hour  we 
met  another  man,  who  told  us  that  he  had  not  seen 
them,  and  that  there  was  no  other  road  than  the  one  by 
which  he  came.  Since  our  apprehensions  began,  we 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  tracks,  but  went  on 
to  within  two  leagues  of  our  halting-place,  when  we 
stopped,  and  held  one  of  the  most  anxious  consultations 
that  occurred  in  our  whole  journey.  We  knew  but  lit- 
tle of  the  men.  Juan  cheated  us  every  day  in  the  lit- 
tle purchases  for  the  road,  and  we  had  detected  him  in 
the  atrocity  of  keeping  back  part  of  the  money  we  gave 
him  to  buy  corn  and  sacate,  and  starving  the  mules. 
After  a  most  unhappy  deliberation,  we  concluded  that 
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they  had  broken  open  the  trunks,  taken  out  the  money, 
thrown  the  rest  of  the  contents  down  some  ravine, 
mounted  the  mules,  and  made  ofL  Besides  money, 
beds,  and  bedding,  these  trunks  contained  all  Mr. 
Catherwood's  drawings,  and  the  precious  notebooks  to 
Trfaich  the  reader  is  indebted  for  these  pages.  The 
firuits  of  all  our  labour  were  gone.  In  all  our  difficul- 
ties and  perplexities  we  never  had  a  more  trying  mo- 
ment. We  were  two  leagues  from  Aguas  CaUentes. 
To  go  on,  rouse  the  village,  get  fresh  horses,  and  return 
in  pursuit,  was  our  first  idea ;  but  this  would  widen  the 
distance  between  us,  and  probably,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  get  horses. 

With  hearts  so  heavy  that  nothing  but  the  feeble  hope 
of  catching  them  whole  dividing  the  money  kept  us  from 
sinking,  we  turned  back.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
.ternoon ;  neither  our  mules  nor  we  had  eaten  anything 
since  early  in  the  morning.  Night  would  be  upon  us, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  our  mules  would  hold  out. 
Our  prisoners  told  us  we  had  been  very  imprudent  to 
let  the  men  set  out  alone,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  not  let  slip  the  oppcnrtunity  of  robbing  us.  As 
we  rode  back,  both  Mr.  C.  and  I  brooded  over  an  ap- 
prehension which  for  some  time  neither  mentioned  to 
the  other.  It  was  the  letter  I  had  written  on  behalf  of 
the  cura.  We  should  again  be  within  reach  of  Car- 
rera.  If  the  letter  by  accident  fell  into  his  hands,  he 
would  be  indignant  at  what  he  considered  my  ingrati- 
tude, and  he  could  very  easily  take  his  revenge.  Our 
plans,  however,  were  made  up  at  once.  We  determined, 
at  all  events,  not  to  go  hack  to  Guatimala,  nor,  broken 
as  we  were  in  fortune  and  spirit,  to  give  up  Palenque, 
but,  if  possible,  to  borrow  money  for  the  road,  even  if 
we  eiet  out  on  foot;  but,  o  gloria  eternal,  as  the  offi- 
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cifll  bulletin  said  of  Carrera's  victory,  <m  veadhiilg  the 
top  of  a  mountain  we  saw  the  men  climbing  up  a  deep 
ravine  on  the  other  side.  We  did  not  tell  them  our 
agony y  but  had  not  gone  fiatr  before  the  Indians  told  all; 
and  they  were  not  surprised  or  hurt*  How  we  passed 
them  neither  of  us  knew ;  but  another  such  a  spasm 
would  have  put  a  period  to  our  journey  of  life ;  and  from 
that  time,  however  tedious,  or  whatever  might  be  the 
inducements,  we  resolved  to  keep  by  our  luggage.  At 
dusk  we  reached  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  by 
one  of  those  long,  steep,  and  difficult  descents  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  reader  any  idea,  entered  the 
village  of  Agua  Calientes. 

It  was  occupied  entirely  by  Indians,  who  gathered 
round  us  in  the  plaza,  and  by  the  light  of  pine  sticks  lookp 
ed  at  Carrera's  passport.  Not  one  of  them  could  read 
it,  but  it  was  enough  to  pronounce  the  name,  and  the 
whole  village  was  put  in  requisition  to  provide  us  wiA 
something  to  eat.  The  alcalde  distributed  the  money 
we  gave  hun,  and  one  brought  sixpence  worth  of  eggs, 
another  of  beans,  another  of  tortillas,  another  of  lard,  an- 
other of  candles,  and  a  dozen  or  more  received  sixpence 
apiece  for  sacate ;  not  one  of  them  would  bring  any- 
thing until  he  had  the  money  in  hand.  A  fire  was  kin- 
dled in  the  square,  and  in  process  of  time  we  had  sup- 
per. '  Our  usual  supper  of  fried  eggs,  beans,  tortillas, 
and  chocolate,  any  one  of  them  enough  to  disturb  di- 
gestion in  a  state  of  repose,  with  the  excitement  and 
vexation  of  our  supposed  loss,  made  me  ill.  The  ca- 
bildo  vma  a  wretched  shed,  full  of  fllM»,  with  a  coat  of 
dust  an  inch  thick  to  soften  the  hard  earthen  floor.  It 
was  too  cold  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  and  there  were  no  pins 
to  hang  hammocks  on,  for  in  this  region  hammocks 
were  not  used  at  all.     We  made  inquiries  with  the  view 
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of  hiritig  for  the  night  the  bedsteads  of  the  principal  in* 
habitants,  but  there  was  not  one  in  the  village;  all 
slept  on  the  bosom  of  mother  earth,  and  we  had  part 
of  the  family  bed.  Fortmiately,  however,  and  most  im« 
portant  for  us,  our  mules  fared  well. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  jdumey« 
There  are  warm  springs  in  this  neigl^bourbood,  but  we 
did  uot  go  out  of  our  way  to  visit  them.  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  village  we  crossed  a  river  and  commen- 
ced ascending  a  mountain.  On  the  top  we  came  upcm 
a  narrow  table  of  land,  with  a  magnificent  forest  on 
both  sides  far  below  us.  The  wind  swept  over  the  lofty 
height,  so  that  with  our  ponchas,  which  were  necessary 
on  account  of  the  cold,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  sad-^ 
die.  The  road  was  broken  and  stony,  and  the  track 
scarcely  perceptible.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  whole 
surface  of  the  mountain  was  a  bare  ridge  of  limestone, 
from  which  the  sun  was  reflected  with  scorching  heat, 
and  the  whiteness  was  dazsling  and  painful  to  the  eyes. 
Below  us,  on  each  side^  continued  an  immense  forest 
of  gigantic  pines.  The  road  was  perfectly  desolate ; 
we  met  no  travellers.  In  four  hours  we  saw  on  our 
left,  at  a  great  distance  below,  a  single  hacienda,  with 
a  clearing  around  it,  seemingly  selected  for  a  magnifi- 
cent seclusion  from  the  convulsions  of'  a  distracted- 
country.  The  ridge  was  br<riLen  by  gullies  and  deep 
ravines ;  and  we  came  to  one  across  which,  by  way  of 
bridge,  lay  the  trunks  of  two  gigantic  pines.  My  macho 
always  pulled  back  when  I  attempted  to  lead  him,  and 
I  remained  on  his  back,  and  was  carried  steadily  over ; 
but  at  the  other  end  we  started  at  a  noise  behind  us. 
Our  best  cargok^mule  had  fallen,  rolled  over,  and  hung 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  with  her  feet  kicking  in 
the  air,  kept  from  falling  to  the  bottom  only  by  being 
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entangled  among  buabea.  In  a  modieBt  we  acramUed 
down  (o  her,  got  her  head  turned  up  the  bank,  mm!  fay 
means  of  strong  halters  heaved  her  out ;  but  she  was 
bruised  and  crippled,  and  barely  able  to  stagger  under 
her  load.  Continuing  along  the  ridge,  swept  by  fierce 
blasts  of  wind,  we  descended  again  to  a  river,  rode  some 
distance  along  its  bank,  and  passed  a  trade  up  the  sid6 
of  a  mountain  on  the  right,  so  steep  that  I  had  no  idea 
it  could  be  our  road,  and  passed  it,  but  watf  called  back. 
It  was  tlie  steepest  ascent  we  had  yet  had  in  the  coun* 
try.  It  was  cruel  to  push  my  brave  macho,  but  I  had 
been  torknented  all  day  with  a  violent  headache,  and 
could  not  walk ;  so  I  beat  up,  making  the  best  tacks  I 
oould,  and  stopping  every  time  I  put  about.  On  the 
top  broke  upon  us  one  of  those  grand  and  magnificent 
views  which,  when  we  had  wiped  off  perspiration  and 
recovered  breath,  always  indemnified  us  for  our  toil.  It 
was  the  highest  ground  on  which  we  had  yet  stood. 
Around  us  was  a  sea  of  mountains,  and  peeping  above 
themi  but  so  little  as  to  give  full  effect  to  our  own  gfeat 
height,  were  the  conical  tops  of  two  new  volcanoes* 
The  surface  was  of  limestone  rock,  in  immense  strata, 
with  quartz,  in  one  piece  of  which  we  discovered  a 
speck  of  gold.  Here  again,  in  this  vast  wilderness  of 
mountains,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  are  those 
repositories  of  the  precious  ores  for  which  millions  upon 
millions  all  over  the  world  are  toiling,  bargaining,  cra- 
ving, and  cheating  every  day. 

Continuing  on  this  ridge,  we  came  out  upon  a  spur 
commanding  a  view,  far  below  us,  of  a  cultivated  vml* 
ley,  and  the  village  of  San  Sebastiano.  We  descend- 
ed  to  the  valley,  left  the  village  on  our  right,  crossed 
the  spur,  and  saw  the  end  of  our  day's  journey,  the  town 
of  Oueguetenango,  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  with 
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a  mild  clifioate,  luxuriant  with  tropical  produotioiw,  auT'^ 
raoaded  by  immeiise  monntainB,  and  before  us  the  greaJl 
Sierra  Madre,  the  natural  bulwark  of  Central  Amerioay 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  view  disturb^ 
only  by  the  distresBing  |eflection  that  we  had  to  crgaa 
it  My  macboy  brought  up  on  the  plains  of  Costa  Eica^ 
had  long  seemed  puzzled  to  know  what  mountains  wer« 
made  for ;  if  he  could  have  spoken,  he  would  have  cried 
out  in.  anguish, 

"HUlft  peep  o*«  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  uriM."     ^ 

Our  day's  journey  was  but  twenty-«eTen  miles^  but  il 
wi»  hardeir  for  man  and  beaet  than  any  sixty  since  we 
left  Guatimala.  We  rode  into  the  town,  the  chief  plaoa 
of  the  last  district  of  Central  America  and  of  the  an- 
ient kingdom  of  Quichft.  It  was  well  built,  with  a 
large  church  or  plaza,  and  again  a  crowd  of  Mestitzoes 
were  engaged  in  the  favourite  occupatioii  of  fighting 
cocks.  As  we  rode  through  the  plaza  the  bell  soanded 
finr  the  oracion  or  vesper  prayers;  The^  people  fell  on 
their  knees  and  we  took  oS  our  hats.  We  stopped  at 
the  house  of  Don  Joaquim  Monte,  an  old  Spaniard  o| 
high  consideration,  by  whom  we  were  hospitably  re^ 
ceived,  and  who,  though  a  Centralist,  on  account  of 
soma  affair  of  his  sons,  had  had  his  house  at  Chiantla 
plundered  by  Carrera's  Gioldiers.  His  daughters  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  church,  and  forty  or 
fifty  mules  were  driven  from  his  hacienda.  In  a  short 
time  we  had  a  visit  firom  the  corregidor,  who  had  seen 
our  proposed  jmirney  announced  in  the  government 
paper,  and  treated  us  with  the  consideration  due  to  per^ 
scms  specially  recommended  by  the  government. 

We  reached  Gueguetenango  in  a  shattered  condition. 
Our  cargo->mules  had  their  backs  so  galled  that,  it  was 
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distressing  to  use  them ;  and  the  saddle-horse  was  no 
better  off.  Bobon,  in  wallcing  barefooted  over  the  stony 
road,  had  bruised  the  ball  of  one  of  his  feet  so  that  he 
was  disabled,  and  that  night  Joan's  enormous  supper 
gare  him  an  indigestion*  He  was  a  tremendous  feed- 
er;  on  the  road  nothing  eatable  was  safe.  We  owed 
him  a  spite  for  pilfering  our  bread  and  bringing  us 
down  to  tortillas,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him  aa 
his  baek ;  but  he  rolled  over  the  floor  of  the  corridori 
crying  out  uproariously,  so  as  to  disturb  the  whole 
household,  *^  Voy  morir !"  "  voy  morir !"  "  I  am  goin^ 
to  die !"  ''  I  am  going  to  die !"  He  was  a  hard  sub- 
ject to  work  upon,  but  we  took  him  in  hand  stron^y, 
and  unloaded  him. 

Besides  our  immediate  difficulties,  we  heard  of  oth* 
ers  in  prospect.  In  consequence  of  the  throng  of  emi- 
grants from  Guatimala  toward  Mexico,  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted into  that  territory  without  a  passport  from  Ciu* 
dad  Real,  the  capital  of  Chiapas,  four  or  five  days' 
journey  from  the  frontier.  The  frontier  was  a  long 
line  of  river  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  there 
were  two  roads,  a  lower  one  but  little  travelled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  rivers,  but  at  that 
time  passable.  As  we  intended,  however,  at  all  events, 
to  stop  at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  ruins, 
we  postponed  our  decision  till  the  next  day. 

The  next  morning  Don  Joaquim  told  us  of  the  skel- 
eton of  a  colossal  animal,  supposed  to  be  a  mastodon, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of 
the  bones  had  been  collected,  and  were  then  in  the 
town,  and  having  seen  them,  we  took  a  guide  and 
walked  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  discovered, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Chinaca,  about  half  a  mile 
distant.    At  this  time  the  river  was  low,  but  the  year 
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before^  swelled  by  die  immeafie  floods  of  tbe  vaioysei^ 
Boty  it  had  burst  its  bounds,  carried  away  its  left  bank, 
and  laid  bare  one  eade'of  the  skeleton.  The  bank  was 
perpendicular,  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  animal  had 
been  buried  in  an  uprigtu  position.  Besides  the  bones 
in  the  town,  some  bad  been  carried  away  by  the  fioo^ 
others  remained  imbedded  in  the  earth  ;  but  the  impress 
skMi  of  the  whole  animal,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet 
long,  was  distinctly  visible.  We  were  told  that  about 
eight  leagues  above,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  liver,  the 
skeleton  of  a  much  larger  animal  had  been  discQvered. 

In  the  afternoon  we  rode  to  the  ruins,  which  in  the 
town  were  called  iof  euevas^  the  caves.  They  lie  about 
half  a  league  distant,  on  a  magnificent  plain,  bounded 
in  the  disttace  by  lofty  mountains,  among  whifch  is  tibe 
great  Sierra  Madre. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city,  as  at  Patinamil  BxtA 
Santa  Cruz  del  Q^uieb^«  v^as  chosen  lEor  its  security 
against  enemies.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ravine,  and 
tbe  genial  character  of  the  ruins  is  the  saiiie  as  at  Qui* 
ch^,  but  the  hand  of  destruction  has  £allen  upon  it  moore 
heavily.  The  whole  is  a  confused  heap  of  grass-grown 
ficagments.  The  principal  remains  are  two  pyramidal 
stmetiff es  of  this  foirm : 


One  of  Aon  measures  at  the  base  one  himdred  and  two 
feet ;  die  steps  aie  four  feet  high  and  seven  feet  deep, 
making  the  whole  height  twenty-eight  feet.  They  ara 
not  of  cut  stone  as  at  Copan,  but  of  rou^  pieces  ce- 
mented with  lime,  and  the  whole  exterior  was  fonnerly 
coated  with  stucco  and  painted.  On  the  top  is  a  small 
squire  platform,  and  M  the  base  lies  a  long  slab  of  rou^ 
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ttone,  apparently  hurled  dotm  from  the  tc^;  perhaps 
the  altar  on  which  human  Tictims  were  extended  for 
eacrifice* 

The  owner  of  the  ground,  a  Mestitzo,  whose  house 
was  near  by,  and  who  accompanied  us  to  the  ruins,  told 
VB  that  he  had  bought  the  land  from  Indians,  and  that, 
for  some  time  after  his  purchase,  he  was  annoyed  by 
their  periodical  visits  to  celel^rate  some  of  their  ancient 
rites  on  the  top  of  this  structure.  This  annoyance  con- 
tinued until  he  whipped  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
men  and  drove  them  away. 

At  the  foot  of  the  structure  was  a  tault,  faced  with 
cut  stone,  in  which  wete  found  a  collection  of  hemes 
and  a  terra  cotta  vase,  then  m  his  possession.  The 
vault  was  not  long  enough  for  the  body  of  a  man  ex* 
tended,  and  the  bones  must  have  been  separated  before 
they  were  placed  there. 

The  owner  believed  that  these  structures  contained 
interior  apartments  with  hidden  treasures;  and  there 
were  several  mounds,  supposed  to  be  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  which  also,  he  had  no  doubt,  con- 
tained treasure.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  mag- 
nificent. We  had  never  before  enjoyed  so  good  an  op- 
portunity of  working,  and  agreed  with  him  to  come  the 
next  day  and  make  excavations,  promising  to  give  him 
all  the  treasure,  and  taking  for  my  share  only  the  sculls, 
vases,  and  other  curiosities. 

The  next  mornings  before  we  were  up,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  to  our  surprise  we  received  a  saluta- 
tion in  English.  The  costume  of  the  stranger  was  of 
the  country ;  his  beard  was  long,  and  he  looked  as  if 
already  he  had  made  a  hard  morning's  ride.  To  my 
great  surprise  and  pleasure  I  recognised  Pawling, 
whom  the  reader  will  perhaps  remember  I  had  seen  as 
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0iiperintMdent  of  a  cochineal  hacienda  at  Amatitan, 
He  had  heard  of  ^  our  setting  out  for  Mexico,  and^  dis- 
gusted with  his  occupation  and  the  country,  ha4  mount- 
ed his  horse,  and.  with  all  he  was  worth  tied  on  behind 
his  saddle,  pushed  on  to  overtake  us;  On  the  way  he 
had  bought  a  fine  mule,  and  by  hard  riding,  and  cbanp 
gtng  from  one  animal  to  the  other,  had  reached  us  in 
four  days,  ^ewas  in  difficulty  about  a  fKissport,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  mine  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  country,  offering  to  attach  himself  to  me  in 
any  capacity  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately, 
my  passport  was  broad  enough  to  cover  him,  and  I  im- 
mediately constituted  him  the  general  manager  of  the 
expedition,  the  material  of  which  was  now  reduced  to 
Juan  sick  and  but  one  cargo-mule  sound. 

At  nine  o'clock,  attended  by  three  men  and  a  boy 
with  machetes,  being  aU;:7ive  could  procure  at  so  short 
a  notice,  we  were  again  among  the  ruins.  We  were 
not  strong  enough  to  pull  down  a  pyramid,  and  lost  the 
morning  in  endeavouring  to  make  a  breach  in  one  of 
the  sides,  but  did  not  accomplish  anything. 

In  the  afternoon  we  opened  one  of  the  mounds.  The 
interior  was  a  rough  coat  of  stones  and  lime,  and  after 
an  hour's  digging  wq  came  to  fragments  of  bones  and 
the  two  lower  vases  in  the  plate  opposite.  The  first  of 
the  two  was  entire  when  we  discovered  it,  but,  unfor^ 
tunately,  was  broken  in  getting  it  out,  though  we  ob- 
tained all  the  pieces.  .It  is  graceful  in  design,  the  sur« 
face  is  polished,  and  the  workmanship  very  good.  The 
last  was  already  broken,  and  though  more  complicated, 
the  surface  is  not  polished.  The  tripod  at  the  top  of 
the  engraving  is  a  copy  of  the  vase  before  referred  to, 
found  in  the  tomb,  which  I  procured  from  the  owner  of 
the  land.    It  is  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  surn 
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hee  m  politheiL  We  difoorered  no  treaiUDey  bm  <NBir 
day's  work  was  most  interestiiig,  and  wc  only  regret- 
ted that  we  had  not  time  to  explore  mors  thorongfaly. 

In  the  mean  time  Don  Joaquim  had  made  arrange* 
ments  for  us,  and  the  next  morning  we  resumed  our 
jouznej.  We  left  behind  a  mule,  a  horse,  end  Bobon, 
and  were- re-enforced  by  Pawling,  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  short  double«barrell* 
ed  gun  slung  to  his  saddle-bow,  and  Santiago,  a  Mex- 
ican fugitive  soldier.  Juan  was  an  interesting  invalid 
mounted  on  a  mule,  and  the  whole  was  under  escort  of 
a  respectable  old  muleteer,  who  was  setting  out  with 
empty  mules  to  bring  back  a  load  of  sugar. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  village  we  commenced 
ascending  the  Sierra  Madre.  The  first  range  was  stony, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  we  came  upon  a  cultivated  plain, 
beyond  which  rose  a  second  riBge,  covered  with  a  thick 
forest  of  oak.  On  the  top  of  this  raqge  stood  a  cross. 
The  spot  was  called  Buena  Vista,  or  Fine  View,  and 
commanded  a  magnificent  expanse  of  mountains  and 
plains,  five  lakes  and  two  volcanoes,  one  of  which, 
called  Tajamulco,  our  guide  said  was  a  water  volcano. 
Beyond  this  rose  a  third  range.  At  some  distance 
up  vras  an  Indian  rancho,  at  which  a  fine  little  boy 
thrust  his  face  through  a  bush  fence,  and  said  <<  adioe" 
to  every  one  that  passed.  Beyond  was  another  boy, 
to  whom  we  all  in  succession  said  ^^adios,*'  but  the 
surly  little  fellow  would  not  answer  one  of  us.  On 
the  summit  of  this  range  we  were  almost  on  a  levdi 
with  the  tops  of  the  volcanoes.  As  we  ascended  the 
temperature  grew  colder,  and  we  were  compelled  to  put 
on  our  ponchas.  At  half  past  two  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  from  Oueguetenango,  and  in  our  de- 
vious course  making  the  second  time  that  we  had 
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tsro86^  the  sienra^  Tke  ridge  of  the  mountain  was  a 
long  level  table  about  half  a  mile. wide,  with  rugged 
aides  rising  on  the  right  to  a  terrific  peak.  Biding 
about  half  a^  hour  on  this  table,  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of 
clear  ai^d  cold  water,  which  passed  on,  carrying  its  trib* 
ute  to  the  Pacijic  Ocean^  we  reached  a  miserable  rancho, 
in>{ront  of  which  the  arriero  proposed  to  encamp,  as  he 
said  it  would  be  imposnble  to  teach  the  next  yiUage* 
At  a  distance  it  was  a  glorious  idea,  that  of  sleeping  oa 
the  top  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  scene  was  wild 
enough  for  the  most  romantic  imagination ;  but,  being 
poorly  provided  against  cold,  we  would  have  gladly  ex^ 
changed  it  for  an  Indian  village. 

The  occupants  of  the  hut  were  a  man  andwoman^ 
who  lived  there  rent  firee.  Like  the  eagle,  they  had 
fixed  their  habitation  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  While  the  ^en  were  unloading,  Juan,  as 
an  invalid,  asked  permission  to  stretch  his  huge  body 
before  the  fire,  but  the  woman  told  him  there  was  more 
room  out  of  doors.  I  succeeded,  however,,  in  securing 
him  a  place  inside.  We  had  an  hour  to  wander  over 
the  top  of  the  sierra.  It  belonged  to  our  friend  Don 
Joaquim  Monte,  and  was  what  would  be  called  at  home 
a  pretty  substantial  piece  of  fieust  property.  At  every  step 
there  was  some  new  opening,  which  presented  a  new 
view  of  the  grand  and  n^agnificent  in  nature.  In  many 
places,  between  cliffs  and  under  certain  exposures,  were 
fine  pieces  of  ground,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  a 
potrero  or  pasturctground  for  brood  mares,  which  we 
visited  to  buy  some  com  for  our  mules.  A  vicious  jack 
reigned  lord  of  the  sierra. 

Adjoining  the  oecupied  hut  was  another  about  ten 
feet  square,  made  of  small  upright  poles,  thatched  with 
branches  of  cypress,  and  open  on  all  sides  to  the  w^ld• 

Vol.  II.— G  o 
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Wa  collected  a  (juantity  of  wood,  made  a  fire  ia  tha 
centre,  had  Bapper,  and  paseed  a  social  eyening*  Tbe 
muleteers  had  a  large  fire  outside,  and  with  their  pack« 
saddlca  and  cargoes  built  a  breastwork  to  shelter  them* 
seWes  against  the  wind.  Fancy  called  up  a  pyHore  of 
far-distant  scenes :  a  small  circle  of  firiends,  perhaps  at 
that  moment  thinking  of  us.  Perhaps,  to  tell  the  trath^ 
we  wished  to  be  with  them ;  and,  above  all,  as  we  look* 
ed  to  our  sleeping-pkces,  thought  of  the  comforts  of 
home.  NeTertheless,  we  soon  fell  asleep.  Toward 
morning,  however,  we  were  reminded  of  our  eleyated 
region.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  hoar-frosty 
and  water  was  frozen  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Our 
guide  said  that  this  ha][^ned  regularly  every  night 
in  the  year  when  the  atmosphere  was  dear.  It  was 
the  first  ice  we  had  seen  in  the  country.  The  men 
were  shivering  around  a  large  fire,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
could  see,  went  out  to  look  for  the  mules.  One  of 
them  had  strayed ;  and  while  the  men  were  looking  for 
her,  we  had  breakfast,  and  did  not  get  off  till  a  quarter 
before  eight.  Our  road  traversed  the  ridge  of  the  sier* 
ra,  which  for  two  leagues  was  a  level  table,  a  great  part 
composed  of  immense  beds  of  red  slate  and  blue  lime- 
stone or  chalk  rock,  lying  in  vertical  strata.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  began  to  descend,  the  cold  being  still  severe. 
The  descent  surpassed  in  grandeur  and  magnificence 
all  that  we  had  yet  encountered.  It  was  by  a  broad 
passage  with  perpendicular  mountain-walls,  rising  in 
rugged  and  terrific  peaks,  higher  and  higher  as  we  de* 
scended,  out  of  which  gigantic  cypress-trees  were  grow- 
ing, their  trunks  and  all  their  branches  dead.  Before 
us,  between  these  immense  walls,  was  a  vista  reaching 
beyond  the  village  of  San  Andres,  twenty-four  milea 
distant.    A  stream  of  water  was  dashing  down  over 
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Tocks  and  stones,  hurrying  on  to  the  Atlantic ;  we  cross- 
ed it  perhaps  fifty  times  on  bridges  wild  and  cude  as 
the  stream  itself  and  the  mountains  between  which  it 
rolled/  Afi  we  descended  the  temperature  became 
milder.  ,  At  twelve  o'clock  the  immense  ravine  opened 
into  a  rich  valley  a  ^e  in  width,  and  in  half  an  hoar 
we  reached  the  village  of  Todos  Santos.  On  the  right, 
far  below  us,  was  a  magnificent  table  cultivated  with 
corn,  and  bounded  by  the  side  of  the  great  sierra  ;  and 
in  the  suburbs  of' the  village  were  apple  and  peach  trees 
covered  with  blossoms  and  young  fruit.  We  had  again 
reached  the  tierras  templadas,  and  in  Europe  or  North 
America  the  beauty  of  this  miserable  unknown  village 
would  be  a  theme  for  poetry. 

As  we  rode  through  it,  at  the  head  of  the  street  we 
were  stopped  .by  a  drunken  Indian,  supported  by  two 
men  hardly  able  to  stand  themselves,  who,  we  thought, 
were  taking  him  to  prison ;  but,  staggering  before  us, 
tiiey  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  shouted  '^  Passeporte  !^ 
Pawling,  in  anticipation,  and  to  assume  his  new  charac- 
ter, had  tied  his  jacket  around  his  waist  by  the  sleeves, 
and  was  dragging  one  of  the  mules  by  its  halter.  Not 
one  of  the  three  could  read  the  passport,  and  they  sent 
for  the  secretary,  a  bare-headed  Indian,  habited  in  no* 
thing  but  a  ragged  cotton  shirt,  who  examined  it  very 
carefully,  and  read  aloud  the  name  of  Rafael  Carrera, 
which,  I  think,  was  all  that  he  attempted  to  make  out* 
We  were  neither  sentimental,  nor  philosophical,  nor 
moralizing  travellers,  but  it  gave  us  pangs  to  think  that 
such  a  magnificent  country  was  in  the  possession  of 
such  men. 

Passing  the  church  and  convent,  we  ascended  a  ridge, 
then  descended  an  immenso  ravine,  crossed  another 
magnificent  valley,  and  at  length  reached  the  Indian 
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village  of  San  Martin,  which,  with  loveliness  and  gran- 
deur all  around  us,  might  have  been  selected  for  its  sur- 
passing beauty  of  position.  We  rode  to  the  cabildo, 
and  then  to  the  hut  of  the  alcaide.  The  people,  were 
all  Indians ;  the  secretary  was  a  bare-legged  boy,  who 
spelled  out  every  word  in  the  passport  except  our  name^; 
but  his  reading  sufficed  to  procure  supp^r  for  us  and 
provender  for  the  mules,  and  early  in  the  morning  we 
pushed  on  again. 

For  some  distance  we  rode  on  a  lofty  ridge,  with  a 
precipitous  ravine  on  each  side,  in  one  place  so  narrow 
that,  as  our  arriero  told  ns,  when  the  wind  is  high 
there  is  danger  of  being  blown  off.     We  continued  de- 
scending, and  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  reached  San 
Andres  Petapan,  fifteen  miles  distant,  blooming  with 
oranges,  sapotes,  and  other  fruit  trees.     Passing  through 
the  village,  at  a  short  distance  beyond  we.  were  stopped 
by  a  fire  in  the  woods.     We  turned  back,  and  attempt- 
ed to  pass  by  another  road,  but  were  unable.     Before 
we  returned  the  fiire  had  reached  the  place  we  left, 
and  increased  so  fast  that  we  had  apprehensions  for 
the  luggage-mules,  an^  hurried  them  back  with  the 
men  towsurd  the  village.     The  flames  came  creeping 
and  crackling  toward  us,  shooting  up  and  whirled  by 
currents  of  wind,  and  occasionally,  when  fed  with  dry 
and  combustible  materials,  flashing  and  darting  along 
like  a  train  of  gunpowder.     We  fell  back,  keeping  as 
near  as  we  could  to  the  line  of  fire,  the  road  lying  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain ; .  while  the  fire  came  from  the 
ravine  below,  crossing  the  road,  and  moving  upward. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  the  rushing  of  currents 
of  wind  and  flames,  the  crackling  of  burning  branches, 
end  trees  wrapped  in  flames,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
Ihe  destroying  element,  made  such  a  wild  and  fearful 
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•eene-  tbat  we  co«ild  not  tear  oanelves  aira^.  At 
length  we  saw  the  flames  rush  i:^  the  side  of  the  r»* 
▼ine,  inter^pting  the  path  before  us..  We  spurred  our 
horses,  shot  by,  and  in  a  moment  the ,  whole  was  a 
dieet  of  flame«  The  fire  was  now  spreading  so  rapid- 
ly that  we'  became  alarmed,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
diurch,  which,  vn  an  elevation  strongly  defined  against 
the  immense  mountain  in  the  Background,  stood  bdfore 
us  as  a  place  of  refuge.  By  this  time  -the  villageis 
had  become,  silarmed,  and  men  and  women  were  hur- 
rying to  the  height  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  village  was  in  danger  of  >  conflagration ;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  urge  the  loaded  mules  up  the  hill  we 
had  descended,  and  we  resolved  to  deposite  the  luggage 
in  the  church,  and  save  the  mules  by  driving  them  up 
unburdened.  It  was'  another  of  those  wild  scenes  to 
which  no  effect  can  be  given  in  words.  We  stopped 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  before  the  square  of  the  church, 
and  while  we.  were  watching  the .  fire,  the  black  clouds 
and  sheets  of  flame  rolled  up  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  spared  the  village.  Believed  from  apprehension, 
we  sat  down  under  a  tree  in  firont  of  the  church  to  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  the  terrific  spectacle  and  a  cold  fowl. 
The  cinders  and  ashes  feU  around,  and  the  destructive 
element  rushed  on,  sparing  the  village  before  us,  per* 
haps  to  lay  some  other  in  ruins. 

We  were  obliged  to  wait  two  hours.  From  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  stood  the  ground  was 
hot  and  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  ashes ;  the  brush 
and  underwood  were  burned  aWay ;  in  some  places 
were  lying  trees  reduced  to  masses  of  live  coal,  and 
others  were  standing  with  their  trunks  and  branches 
all  on  fire.  In  one  place  we  passed  a  square  of  white 
ashes,  the  remains  of  some  miserable  Indian  hut.    Our 
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faces  and  hands  were  scorched,  and  onr  whote  bodies 
heated  when  we  emerged  from  the  fier j  forest  For 
a  few  moments  the  open  air  was  delightful;  but  we 
were  hardly  out  of  one  trouble  before  we  had  anotl|er. 
Swarms  of  enormous  flies,  perhaps  driven  out  by  the 
fire,  and.  hovering  on  the  borders  of  the  burned  dis* 
trict,  fell  upon  the  mules.  Every  bite  drew  blood,  and 
the  torinentors  dung  to  the  suflbring  animals  until  brush<* 
ed  off  by  a  stick.  For  an  hour  we  laboured  hard,  but 
c6uld  not  keep  their  heads  wbA  necks  free.  The  poor 
beasts  were  almost  frantic,  and,  in  spite  of  all  we  could 
do,  their  necks,  the  inside  of  their  legs,  mouths,  ears, 
nostrils,  and  every  tender  part  of  their  skin,  were  trick* 
ling  with  blood.  Hurrying  on,  in  three  hours  we  saw 
the  Church  of  Ban  Antonio  de  Ouista,  and  in  a  few  jotiitt- 
utes  entered  the  village,  beautifully  situated  on  a  table- 
land  projecting  from  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  look- 
ing  upon  an  immense  opening,  and  commanding  on  all 
sides  a  magpuficent  view.  At  this  time  we  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  war,  and  free  from  all  apprehensions. 
With  the  addition  of  Pawling's  pistols  and  double-bar- 
relied  gun,  a  faithful  muleteer,  Santiago,  and  Juan  on 
his  legs  again,  we  could  have  stormed  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, and  locked  up  a  refractory  alcalde  in  his  own  ca^ 
bildo.  We  took  possession  of  San  Antonio  de  Ouista, 
dividing  ourselves  between  the  cabildo  and  the  convent, 
sent  for  the  alcalde  (even  on  the  borders  of  Central 
America  the  name  of  Carrera  was  omnipotent),  and 
told  him  to  stay  there  and  wait  upon  us,  or  send  an 
alguazil.  The  convent  stood  adjoining  the  chlirch,  on 
an  open  table  of  land,  commanding  a  view  of  a  magnif- 
icent valley  surrounded  by  immense  mountains,  and  on 
the  left  was  a  vista  between  two  mountain  ranges,  wild, 
rugged,  and  lofty,  losiag  their  tops  in  clouds.    Before 
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the  door  of  the  convent  was  a  large  cross  on  a  high 
pedestal  of  stone,  with  the  coating  decayed,  and  cover- 
ed with  wild  flowers.  The  eonveiit  was  enclosed  by  a 
brush  fencC)  without  any  opening  untU  we  made  one. 
The  padre  was  not  at  home,  whidi  was  very  fortunate 
for  him,  as  there  would  not  have  been  room  enough  for 
us  all.  In  fact,  everything  seemed  exactly  intended  for 
our  party ;  there  were  three  beds;  jqst  as  many  as  we 
oould  conveniently  occupy ;  and  the  style  of  them  was 
new:  they  were  made  of  long  stic]ts  about  an  inch 
thick,  tied  with  b^k  strings  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
resting  on  crotches  about  two  feet  high,  driven  into  the 
dirt  floor. 

'  The  alcalde  and  his  major  had  roused  the  village*. 
Ju  a  few  moments-,  instead  of  the  mortifying  answer 
^^noxhay,"  there  is  none,  the  provision  made  for  us  was 
almost  equal  to  the  offers  of  the  Turkish  paradise. 
Twenty  or  thirty  women  were  in  the  convent  at  one' 
time,  with  baskets  of  corn,  tortillas,  dolces,  plantainsi 
hocotes,  sapotes,  and  a  variety  of  other  fruits,  each  one's 
stock  in  trade  being  of  the  value  of  three  cents;  and 
among  them  was  a  speqes  of  tortillas,  thin  and  baked 
hard,  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  for  six  cents,  of  which,  as  they  were  not  expen- 
sive, we  laid  in  a  large  supply. 

Ax  this  place  our  muleteer  was  to  leave  us.  We  had 
but  one  cargq-mule  fit  for  service,  and  applied  to  the 
alcalde  for  two  carriers  to  go  with  us  across  the  frontier 
to  Comitan.  He  went  out,  as  he  said,  to  -consult  with 
the  mozos,  and  told  us  that  they  asked  six  dollars  apiece. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  our  friend  Carrera,  and  on  a  sec* 
pnd  consultation  the  demand  was  reduced  by  two  thirds. 
We  were  obliged  to  make  provision  for  three  days,  and 
even  to  carry  corn  for  the  mules ;  and  Juan  and  San* 
tiago  had  a  busy  night,  boiling  fowls  and  eggs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

t  Ladffnci^-lMiBSf  CMUnMdw— Stooy  l<id.->B«ioUfaI  ]UfW«^ 
BndcB.~The  DolQiei.->Rio  IJnert>ro>^  Enthwittni  twq^ 
4owD.~ Another  Bridgv.^EDkry  into  Meiico.— A  Bath.— A  Solitaiy  Church. 
—A  Scene  of  Baneiineei.^Ze|wioatA.—ConittB.— Another  Cemrtrynan.— 
Moit  PerplMBtiee.— OAgM  GovHef.-- TMi  ef  CoMilM.-*  8««gih«-« 
Bcaicity  of  Seep. 

Thb  next  morning  we  found  tbe  oonTcnt  was  so  com* 
fortable,  we  were  so  abundantly  serred,  the  akalde  or 
his  major,  staff  in  hand,  being  in  eonstant  attendanoei 
and  the  situation  so  beautiful,  that  we  were  in  no  hur« 
ry  to  go ;  but  the  alcalde  told  us  that  all  was  rtedy. 
We  did  not  see  our  carriers,  and  found  that  he  and  his 
major  were  the  moxos  whom  he  had  consulted*  They 
oouM  not  let  sUp  two  dollars  apiece,  and  laying  down 
their  stayes  and  dignity,  bared  their  backs,  placed  the 
straps  across  their  foreheads,  took  up  the  loads,  and 
trotted  off. 

We  started  at  five  minutes  before  eight.  The  Weath* 
er  was  fine,  but  hazy.  From  the  village  we  descended 
a  hill  to  an  extensive  stony  plain,  and  at  about  a  league** 
distance  reached  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which 
we  looked  down  into  a  rich  oblong  valley,  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  deep,  dbut  in  aU  around  by  a  mountain 
wall,  and  seeming  an  immense  excavation.  Toward 
the  other  end  of  the  valley  was  a  village  with  a  ruined 
chur6h,  and  the  road  led  up  a  precipitous  ascent  to  a 
plain  on  the  same  level  with  that  on  which  we  stood, 
undulating  and  boundless  as  the  sea.  *  Below  us  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  drop  a  stone  to  the  bottom.  We 
descended  by  one  of  the  steepest  and  most  stony  paths 
we  had  yet  encountered  in  the  country,  crossing  and 
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recrossing  in  a  zigzag  course  along  the  side  of  the  height, 
perhaps  making  the  descent  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 
Very  soon  we  reached  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  river, 
running  lengthwise  through  the  valley,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  immense  trees,  throwing  their  branches  clear 
across,  and  their  roots  washed  by  the  stream ;  and  while 
the  plain  beyond  was  dry  and  parched,  they  were  green 
and  luxuriant.  Biding  along  it,  we  reached  a  suspension 
bridge  of  most  primitive  appearance  and  construction, 
called  by  the  natives  La  Hammaca,  which  had  exist- 
ed there  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  made  of  oziers 
twisted  into  cords,  about  three  feet  apart,  and  stretch- 
ed across  the  river  with  a  hanging  network  of  vines, 
the  ends  fastened  to  the  trunks  of  two  opposite  trees. 
It  hung  about  twenty*five  feet  above  the  river,  which 
was  here  some  eighty  feet  wide,  and  was  supported  in 
different  places  by  vines  tied  to  the  branches.  The  ac- 
cess was  by  a  rude  ladder  to  a  platform  in  the  crotch 
of  the  tree.  In  the  bottom  of  the  hammaca  were  two 
or  three  poles  to  walk  on.  It  waved  with  the  wind, 
and  was  an  unsteady  and  rather  insecure  means  of 
transportation.  From  the  centre  the  vista  of  the  river 
both  ways  under  the  arches  of  the  trees  was  beautiful, 
and  in  every  direction  the  hammaca  was  a  most  pic- 
turesque-looking object.  We  continued  on  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  after  a  short  halt  and  a  smoke  with  the  al- 
calde, rode  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  and  by 
a  steep  and  stony  ascent,  at  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
reached  the  level  ground  above.  Here  we  dismounted, 
slipped  the  bridles  of  our  mules,  and  seated  ourselves 
to  wait  for  our  Indians,  looking  down  into  the  deep  im- 
bosomed  valley,  and  back  at  the  great  range  of  Cordil- 
leras, crowned  by  the  Sierra  Madre,  seeming  a  barrier 
fit  to  set>arate  worlds. 
Vol.  IJ— H  h  21 
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Fr99  from  all  apprehensionsi  we  were  now  in  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  the  wild  country  and  wild  mode  of  trav- 
elling. But  our  poor  Indians,  perhaps,  did  not  enjoy  it 
so  much.  The  usual  load  was  from  three  to  four  arro* 
basy  seventy-five  to  on4»  hundred  pounds;  ours  were 
not  more  than  fifty ;  but  the  sweat  rolled  in  streams 
down  their  naked  bodies,  and  every  limb  trembled. 
After  a  short  rest  they  started  again.  The  day  was 
hot  and  sultry,  the  ground  dry,  parched,  and  stony. 
We  had  two  sharp  descents,  and  reached  the  River 
Dolores.  On  both  sides  were  laige  trees,  furnishing  a 
beautiful  shade,  which,  after  our  scorching  ride,  we 
found  delightful.  The  river  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  broad.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  impassable,  but  in 
the  dry  season  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
very  clear,  and  the  colour  a  grayish  green,  probably 
from  the  reflection  of  the  trees*  We  had  had  no  water 
since  we  left  the  suspension  bridge,  and  both  our  mules 
and  we  were  intemperate. 

We  remained  here  half  an  hour  ;  and  now  apprehen- 
sions, which  had  been  operating  more  or  less  all  the 
time,  made  us  feel  very  uncomfortable.  We  were  ap- 
proaching, and  very  near,  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  This 
road  was  so  little,  travelled,  that,  as  we  were  advised, 
there  was  no  regular  guard ;  but  piquets  of  soldiers  were 
scouring  the  whole  line  of  frontier  to  [Hrevent  smug- 
gling, who  might  consider  us  contraband.  Our  pass- 
ports were  good  for  going  out  of  Central  America ;  but 
to  go  into  Mexico,  the  paaqport  of  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties at  Ciudad  Real,  four  days'  journey,  was  necessary. 
Turning  back  was  not  in  our  vocabulary ;  perhaps  we 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  in  the  wildernese  till  we  could 
send  for  one. 

In  half  an  hour  we  reached  the  Rio  Lagertero,  the 
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boondaar  jwline  between  Quatimala  and  Mexico,  a  eeene 
of  -mid  and  surpassing  beauty,  with  banks  shaded  by 
some  of  the  noblest  trees  of  the  tropical  forests,  water 
as  clear  as  crystal,  and  fish  a  foot  long  playing  in  it  as 
gently  as  if  there  were  no  fisdi-hooks.  No  soldiers  were 
visible ;  all  was  as  desolate  as  if  no  human  being  had 
ever  crossed  the  boundary  before.  We  had  a  mo- 
ment's consultation  on  which  side  to  encamp,  and  de- 
termined to  make  a  lodgment  in  Mexico.  I  was  riding 
Pawliiig's  horse,  and  spurred  him  into  the  water,  to  be 
the  first  to  touich  the  soil.  With  one  plunge  his  fore- 
feet were  off  the  bottom,  and  my  legs  under  water. 
For  an  instant  I  hesitated ;  but  as  the  water  rose  to  my 
holsters  my  enthusiasm  gave  way,  and  I  wheeled  back 
into  Central  America.  As  we  afterward  found,  the 
water  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep. 

We  waited  for  the  Indians,  in  some  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  cross  at  all  with  the  luggage.  At  a 
short  distance  above  was  a  ledge  of  rocks,  forming  rap- 
ids, over  which  there  had  be^i  a  bridge  with  a  wooden 
arch  and  stone  abutments,  the  latter  of  which  were  still 
standing,  the  bridge  having  been  carried  away  by  the 
rising  of  the  waters  seven  years  before. .  It  was  the  last 
of  the  dry  season ;  the  rocks  were  in  some  places  dry, 
the  body  of  the  river  running  in  channels  on  each  side, 
and  a  log  was  laid  to  them  from  the  abutments  of  the 
bridge.  We  took  off  the  saddles  and  bridles  of  the 
mules,  and  cautiously,  with  the  water  breaking  rapidly 
up  to  the  knees,  carried  everything  across  by  hand ;  an 
operation  in  which  an  hour  was  consumed.  One  night's 
rain  on  the  mountains  would  have  made  it  impassable. 
The  mules  were  then  swum  across,  and  we  were  all 
landed  safely Jn  Mexico. 

On  the  bank  opposite  the  place  where  I  attempted  to 
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croM  was  a  semicircular  clearing,  from  'which  the  only 
opening  was  the  path  leading  into  the  Mexican  pror- 
inces.  We  closed  this  up,  and  turned  the  mules  loose, 
hung  our  traps  on  the  trees,  and  bivouacked  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  men  built  a  fire,  and  while  they  were  prepa- 
ring  supper  we  went  down  to  the  river  to  bathe.  The 
rapids  were  breaking  above  us.  The  wildness  of  the 
scene,  its  seclusion  and  remoteness,  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  the  sense  of  having  accomplished  an  important 
part  of  our  journey,  all  revived  our  physical  and  mwal 
being.  Clean  apparel  consummated  the  glory  of  the 
bath.  For  several  days  our  digestive  organs  had  been 
out  of  order,  but  when  we  sat  down  to  supper  they 
could  have  undertaken  the  bridles  of  the  miiles ;  and 
my  brave  macho— it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  craunch 
his  com.  W«  were  out  of  Central  America,  safe  (rom 
the  dangers  of  revolution,  and  stood  on  the  wild  borders 
of  Mexico,  in  good  health,  with  good  appetites,  and 
something  to  eat.  We  had  still  a  tremendous  journey 
before  us,  but  it  seemed  nothing.  We  strode  the  little 
clearing  as  proudly  as  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  and 
in  our  extravagance  resolved  to  have  a  fish  for  break- 
fast. We  had  no  hooks,  and  there  was  not  even  a  pin 
in  our  travelling  equipage ;  but  we  had  needles  and 
thread.  Pawling,  with  the  experience  of  seven  years' 
'^  roughing,"  had  expedients,  and  put  a  needle  in  the 
fire,  which  softened  its  temper,  so  that  he  bent  it  into  a 
hook.  A  pole  was  on  every  tree,  and  we  could  see  the 
fish  ia  the  water ;  all  that  we  wanted  was  for  them  to 
open  their  mouths  and  hook  themselves  to  the  needle ; 
but  this  they  would  not  do,  and  for  this  reason  alone 
we  did  not  catch  any.  We  returned.  Our  men  cut 
some  poles,  and  resting  them  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  cov-' 
ered  them  with  branches.     We  spread  our  mats  underi 
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and  our  roof  and  beds  were  ready.  The  men  piled  logs 
of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  our  sleep  was  sound  and  glo« 
rious. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  we  were  again  in  the 
water.  Our  bath  wa$  even  better  than  that  of  the  night 
before,  and  when  I  mounted  I  felt  able  to  ride  through 
Mexico  and  Texas  to  my  own  door  at  home.  Returned 
once  more  to  steamboats  and  railroads,  how  flat,  tame, 
and  insipid  all  their  comforts  seem. 

We  started  at  half  past  seren.  At  a  Very  short  dis« 
tance  three  wild  boars  crossed  otir  path,  all  within  gun-- 
shot ;  but  our  m^n  carried  the  guns,  and  in  an  instant 
it  was  too  late.  Very  soon  we  emerged  from  the  woods 
that  bordered  the  river,  and  came  out  into  an  open 
plain.  At  half  past  eight  we  crossed  a  low  stony  hill 
and  came  to  the  dry  bed  of  'a  river.  The  bottom  was 
flat  and  baked  hard,  and  the  sides  smooth  and  regular 
as  those  of  a  canal.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  league 
water  appeared,  and  at  half  past  nine  it  became  a  con* 
siderable  stream.  We  again  entered  a  forest,  and  ri* 
ding  by  a  narrow  path,  saw  directly  before  us,  closing 
the  passage,  the  side  of  a  large  church.  We  came  out, 
and  saw  the  whole  gigantic  building,  without  a  single 
habitation,  or  the  vestige  of  one,  in  sight.  The  path  led 
across  the  broken  wall  of  the  courtyard.  We  dis* 
mounted  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  front.  The  facade 
.was  rich  and  perfect.  It  was  sixty  feet  front  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  but  roofless,  with  trees 
growing  out  of  the  area  above  the  walls.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  quiet  and  desolation  of  the  scene ;  but  there 
was  something  strangely  interesting  in  these  roofless 
churches,  standing  in  places  entirely  unknown.  San- 
tiago told  us  that  this  was  called  Conata,  and  the  tradi- 
tion is,  that  it  was  once  so  rich  that  the  inhabitants  car- 
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ried  their  water-jars  by  silken  cords.  Giving  our  mules 
to  Santiago,  we  entered  the  open  door  of  the  church. 
The  altar  was  thrown  down,  the  roof  lay  in  broken 
masses  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  area  vrss  a  forest 
of  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  church,  and  connected  with 
it,  was  a  convent.  There  was  no  roof,  but  the  apart- 
ments were  entire  as  when  a  good  padre  stood  to  wel- 
come a  traveller.  In  front  of  the  church,  on  each  side, 
was  a  staircase  leading  up  to  a  belfry  in  the  centre  of 
the  facade.  We  ascended  to  the  top.  The  bells  which 
had  called  to  matin  and  vesper  prayers  were  gone ;  the 
crosspiece  was  broken  from  the  cross.  The  stone  of 
the  belfry  was  solid  masses  of  petrified  shells,  worms, 
leaves,  and  insects.  On  one  side  we  looked  down  into 
the  roofless  area,  and  on  the  other  over  a  region  of 
waste.     One  man  had  written  his  name  there  : 

Joaqvim  Roderigos, 
ConaU,  Mayo  1«,  183& 

We  wrote  our  names  under  his  and  descended, 
mounted,  rode  over  a  stony  and  desolate  country, 
crossed  a  river,  and  saw  before  us  a  range  of  hilk,  and 
beyond  a  range  of  mountains.  Then  we  came  upon  a 
bleak  stony  table,  and  after  riding  four  hours  and  a 
half,  saw  the  road  leading  across  a  barren  mountain  on 
our  right,  and,  afraid  we  had  missed  our  way,  halted 
under  a  low  spreading  tree  to  wait  for  our  men.  We 
turned  the  mules  loose,  and  after  waiting  some  time, 
sent  Santiago  back  to  look  for  them.  The  wind 
was  sweeping  over  the  plain,  and  while  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  was  cutting  wood.  Pawling  and  I  descended 
to  a  ravine  to  look  for  water.  The  bed  was  entirely 
dry,  and  one  took  his  course  up  and  the  other  down. 
Pawling  found  a  muddy  hole  in  a  rock,  which,  even 
to  thirsty  men,  was  not  tempting.    We  returned,  and 
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found  Mr.  Catherwood  warming  himself  by  the  blaze  of 
three  or'  four  young  trees,  which  he  had  piled  one  upon 
another.  The  wind  was  at  this  time  sweeping  furious- 
ly ovter  the  plain.  Night  was  approaching ;  we  had  not 
eaten  anything  since  morning ;  our  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  in  unsafe  hands,  and  we  began  to  fear  that 
none  would  be  forthcoming.  Our  mules  were  as  badly 
off.  The  pasture  was  so  poor  that  they  required  a  wide 
range,  and  we  let  all  go  loose  except  my  poor  macho, 
which,  from  certain  roving  propensities  acquired  before 
he  came  into  my  possession,  we  were  obliged  to  fasten 
to  a  tree.  It  was  some  time  after  dark  when  Santiago 
appeared  with  the  alforgas  of'  provimons  on  his  back. 
He  had  gone  back  six  miles  when  he  found  the  track 
of  Juan's  foot,  one  of  the  squarest  ever  planted,  and 
followed  it  to  a  wretched  hut  in  the  woods,  at  which 
we  had  expected  to  stop.  We  had  lost,  nothing  by  not 
stopping;  all  they  could  get  to  bring  away  was  four 
eggs.  We  supped,  piled  up  our  trunks  to  windward, 
spread  our  mats,  lay  down,  gazed  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  stars,  and  fell  asleep.  During  the  night  the  wind 
changed,  and  we  were  almost  blown  away. 

The  next  morning,  preparatory  to  entering  once  more 
upon  habitable  regions,  we  made  our  toilet;  i.  e.,  we 
hung  a  looking-glass  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  shaved 
the  upper  lip  and  a  small  part  of  the  chin.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  seven  we  started,  having  eaten  up  our  last  frag- 
ment. Since  we  left  Guista  we  had  not  seen  a  human 
being ;  the  country  was  still  desolate  and  dreary ;  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  hills,  mountains,  and  plains 
were  all  barren  and  stony ;  but,  as .  the  sun  peeped 
above  the  horizon,  its  beams  gladdened  this  scene  of 
barrenness.  For  two  hours  we  ascended  a  barren 
stony  mountain.    Even  before  this  the  desolate  firon- 
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tier  had  seemed  almost  an  impregnable  barrier;  but 
Alvarado  had  crossed  it  to  penetrate  an  unknown  conn- 
try  teeming  with  enemies,  and  twice  a  Mexican  army 
has  invaded  Central  America. 

At  half  past  ten  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  a  line  before  us  saw  the  Church  of  Zapolontai 
the  first  village  in  Mexico.  Here  our  apprehensions 
revived  from  want  of  a  passport.  Our  great  object 
was  to  reach  Comitan,  and  there  bide  the  brunt.  Ap- 
proaching the  village,  we  avoided  the  road  that  led 
through  the  plaza,  and  leaving  the  luggage  to  get  along 
as  it  could,  hurried  through  the  suburbs,  startled  some 
women  and  children,  and  before  our  entry  was  known 
at  the  cabildo  we  were  beyond  the  village.  We  rode 
briskly  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  stopped  to  breathe. 
An  immense  weight  was  removed  from  our  minds,  and 
we  welcomed  each  other  to  Mexico.  Coming  in  from 
the  desolate  frontier,  it  opened  upon  us  like  an  old,  long* 
settled,  civilized,  quiet,  and  well-governed  country. 

Four  hours'  ride  over  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  brought 
us  to  Comitan.  Santiago,  being  a  deserter  from  the 
Mexican  army,  afraid  of  being  caught,  left  us  in  the 
suburbs  to  return  alone  across  the  desert  we  had  pass- 
ed, and  we  rode  into  the  plaza.  In  one  of  the  largest 
houses  fronting  it  lived  an  American.  Part  of  the  front 
was  occupied  as  a  shop,  and  behind  the  counter  was  a 
man  whose  face  called  up  the  memory  of  home.  I 
asked  him  in  English  if  his  name  was  M^Kinney,  and 
he  answered  <<  Si,  senor."  I  put  several  other  ques- 
tions in  English,  which  he  answered  in  Spanish.  The 
sounds  were  familiar  to  him,  yet  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  fully  comprehend  that  he  was  listening  to 
his  native  tongue;  but  when  he  did,  and  understood 
that  I  was  a  countryman,  it  awakened  feelings  to  which 
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he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  and  he  received  us  as 
one  in  wham  absence  had  only  strengthened  the  links 
that  bound  him  to  his  country. 

Dr.  James  M^Kinney,  whose  unpretending  name  is 
in  Comitan  transformed  to  the  imposing  one  of  Don 
Santiago  Maquene,  was  a  native  of  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  and  went  out  to  Tobasco  to  pass  a  winter 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  and  the  practice  of  his  pro« 
fession.  Circumstances  induced  him  to  make  a  journey 
.into  the  interior,  and  he  established  himself  at  Ciudad 
Beal.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera  in  Central  America 
he  went  to  Quezaltenango,  where  l^e  was  employed  1l>y 
the  government,,  and  lived  two  years  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  unfortunate  General  Guzman,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly,  amiable,  intel- 
ligent, and  best  men  in  the  country.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Comitan,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  once  rich 
and  powerful  family,  but  stripped  of  a  portion  of  its 
wealth  by  a  revolution  only  two  years  before.  In  the 
division  of  what  was  left,  the  house  on  the  plaza  fell  to 
his  share ;  and  disliking  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
abandoned  it,  and  took  to  selling  goods.  Like  every 
other  stranger  in  the  country,  by  reiason  of  constant  wars  * 
and  revolutions  he  had  become  nervousv  He  had  none 
of  this  feeling  when  he  first  arrived,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  first  revolution  in  Ciudad  Real  he  stood  in  the  plaza 
looking  on,  when  two  men  were  shot  down  by  his  side. 
Fortunately,  he  took  them  into  a  house  to  dress  their 
wounds,  and  during  this  time  the  attacking  party  forced 
their  way  into  the  plaza,  and  cut  down  every  man  in  it. 

Up  to  this  place  we  had  travelled  on  the  road  to  Mex- 
ico ;  here  Pawling  was  to  leave  us  and  go  on  to  the  cap- 
ital ;  Palenque  lay  on  our  right,  toward  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic.     The  road  Dr.  M'Kinney  described  as  more 
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frightful  than  any  we  had  yet  travelled ;  and  there  were 
other  difficulties.  War  was  again  in  our  way;  and, 
while  all  the  rest  of  Mexico  was  quiet,  Tobaseo  and 
Yucatan,  the  two  pcmits  in  our  journey,  were  in  a  state 
of  revolution.  This  might  have  dififturbed  us  greatly 
but  for  another  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  present 
ourselves  at  Ciudad  Real,  three  days'  journey  directly 
out  of  our  road,  to  procure  a  passport,  without  which  we 
could  not  travel  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
And,  serious  as  these  things  were,  they  merged  in  a 
third ;  viz.,  the  government  of  Mexico  had  issued  a  per- 
^nptory  order  to  prevent  all  strangers  visiting  the  ruins 
of  Palenque.  Dr.  M^Kinney  told  us  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge that  three  Belgians,  sent  out  on  a  scientific  expe- 
dition by  the  Belgian  government,  had  gone  to  Ciudad 
Real  expressly  to  ask  permission  to  visit  them,  and  had 
been  refused.  These  communications  damped  some- 
what the  satisfaction  of  our  arrival  in  Comitan. 

By  Dr.  M^Kinney's  advice  we  presented  ourselves 
immediately  to  the  commandant,  who  had  a  small  gar^ 
rison  of  about  thirty  men,  well  uniformed  and  equipped, 
and,  compared  with  the  soldiers  of  Central  America,  giv^ 
ing  me  a  high  opinion  of  the  Mexican  army.  I  showed 
him  my  passport,  and  a  copy  of  the  government  paper 
of  Ouatimala,  which  fortunately  stated  that  I  intended 
going  to  Campeaehy  to  embark  for  the  United  States. 
With  great  courtesy  he  immediately  undertook  to  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  ourselves  in  person 
at  Ciudad  Real,  and  offered  to  send  a  courier  to  the 
governor  for  a  passport.  This  was  a  great  point,  but 
still  there  would  be  detention;  and  by  his  advice  we 
called  upon  the  prefeto,  who  received  us  with  the  same 
courtesy,  regretted  the  necessity  of  embarrassing  my 
movements,  showed  us  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  gov* 
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emmeaty  which  was  imperatiyey  and  made  no  excep* 
tions  in  favoiir  of  Special  Confidential  Agents.  He 
was  really  anxious,  however,  to  serve  us,  said  he  was 
willing  to  incur  some  responsibility,  and  would  consult 
with  the  commcuidant.  We  left  him  with  a  warm  ap- 
preciation of  the  civility  and  good  feeling  of  the  Mexi- 
can officials,  and  satisfied  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  they  were  disposed  to  pay  great  respect  to  their 
neighbours  of  the  North.  The  next  morning  the  prefeto 
sent  back  the  passport,  with  a  courteous  message  that 
they  considered  me  in  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  come 
accredited  to  their  own  government,  would  be  happy  to 
render  me  every  facility  in  their  power,  and  that  Mexico 
was  open  to  me  to  travel  which  way  I  pleased.  Thus 
one  great  difficulty  was  removed.  I  recommend  all  who 
wish  to  travel  to  get  an  appointment  from  Washington. 
As  to  the  revolutions,  after  having  gone  through 
liie  crash  of  a  Central  American,  we  were  not  to  be 
put  back  by  a  Mexican.  But  the .  preventive  order 
against  visiting  the  ruins  of  Palenque  was  not  so  easi* 
ly  disposed  ot  If  we  made  an  application  for  permis* 
sion,  we  felt  sure  of  the  good  disposition  of  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  but  if  they  had  no  discretion,  were  bound  by 
imperative  orders,  and  obliged  to  refuse,  it  would  be 
uncourteous  and  improper  to  make  the  attempt.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  discouraging,  in  the  teeth  of  Dr. 
M'Kinney's  information,  to  undertake  the  journey  with- 
out. To  be  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  make  the 
long  journey  to  the  capital  to  ask  permisnion,  would  be 
terrible ;  but  we  learned  that  the  ruins  were  removed 
some  distance  from  any  habitation ;  we  did  not  believe 
that,  in  the  midst  of  a  formidable  revolution,  the  gov- 
ernment had  any  spare  soldiers  to  station  there  as  a 
guard.    From  what  we  knew  of  other  ruinSi  we  had 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  place  was  entirely  desolate ;  we 
might  be  on  the  ground  before  any  one  knew  we  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  then  make  terms  either  to  re- 
main or  eyacuate,  as  the  case  might  require ;  and  it  was 
worth  the  risk  if  we  got  one  day's  quiet  possession. 
With  this  uncertain  prospect  we  immediately  commenced 
repairing  and  making  preparations  for  our  journey. 

The  comfort  of  finding  ourselves  at  this  distant  place 
in  the  house  of  a  countryman  can  hardly  be  appreciated. 
In  dress,  manner,  appearance^  habits,  and  feelings,  the 
doctor  was  as  natiiral  as  if  we  had  met  him  at  home. 
The  only  difference  was  his  language,  which  he  could 
not  speak  connectedly,  but  interlarded  it  with  Spanish 
expressions.  He  moved  among  the  people,  but  he  was 
not  of  them ;  and  the  only  tie  that  bound  him  was  a 
dark-eyed  Spanish  beauty,  one  of  the  few  that  I  saw  in 
that  country  for  whom  a  man  might  forget  kindred  and 
home.  He  was  anxious  to  leave  the  country,  but  was 
trammelled  by  a  promise  made  his  mother-in-law  not 
to  do  so  during  her  life.  He  lived,  however,  in  such 
constant  anxiety,  that  he  hoped  she  would  release  him. 

Comitan,  the  frontier  town  of  Chiapas,  contains  a 
population  of  about  ten  thousand.  It  has  a  superb 
church,  and  well-filled  convent  of  Dominican  friars. 
The  better  classes,  as  in  Central  America,  have  dwell- 
ing-houses in  the  town,  and  derive  their  subsistence 
from  the  products  of  their  haciendas,  which  they  visit 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  has  become  so  by  the  effect  of  bad  laws ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  on  regular  importations 
at  the  Mexican  ports  of  entry,  most  of  the  European 
goods  consumed  in  this  region  are  smuggled  in  from 
Balize  and  Guatimala.  The  proceeds  of  eonfiscations 
and  the  perquisites  of  officers  are  such  an  important 
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ilein  of  revonue  that  the  officerd  are  vigilant,  and  the 
day  before  we  arrived  twenty  or  thirty  male-loads  itat 
had  been  seized  were  brought  into  Comitan.;  but  the 
profits  are  so  large  that  smuggling  is  a  regular  business, 
the  risk  of  seiBare  being  considered  cme  of  the  expenses 
of  carrying  it  on.  The  whole  community,  not  except- 
ing the  .revenue  officers,  are  interested  in  it,  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  public  morals  is  deplorable.  The  marketSi 
however,  are  but  poorly  supplied,  as  we  found.  We 
sent  for  a  washerwoman,  but  there  was  no  soap  in  the 
town.  We  wanted  our  mules  shod,  but  there  was  only 
iron  enough  to  shoe  one.  Buttons  for  pantaloons,  in 
size,  made  up  for  other  deficiencies.  The  want  of  soap 
was  a  deplorable  circumstance.  For  several  days  we 
had  indulged  ih  the  pleasing  expectation  of  having  our 
sheets  washed.  The  reader  may  perhaps  consider  us 
particular,  as  it  was  only  three  weeks  since  we  left 
Guatimala,  but  we  had  slept  in  wretched  cabildoes, 
and  on  the  ground,  and  they  had  become  of  a  very 
doubtful  colour.  In  time  of  trouble,  however,  com- 
mend me  to  the  sympathy  of  a  countryman.  Don  San- 
tiago, alias  Doctor  M'Kinney,  stood  by  us  in  our  hour 
of  need,  provided  us  with  soap,  and  our  sheets  were  pu- 
rified. 

I  have  omitted  a  circumstance  which  from  the  time 
of  our  arrival  in  the  country  we  had  noticed  as  extra- 
ordinary. The  horses  and  mules  are  never  shod,  ex- 
cept pierhaps  a  few  pleasure  horses  used  for  riding  about 
the  streets  of  Guatimala.  On  the  road,  however,  we 
were  advised,  after  we  had  set  out,  that  it  was  proper 
to  have  ours  shod ;  but  there  was  no  good  blacksmith 
except  at  Quezaltenango,  and  as  we  were  at  that  place 
during  a  fiesta  he  would  not  work.  In  crossing  long 
ranges  of  stony  mountains,  not  one  of  them  suffered  ex- 
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cept  Mr.  Catherwood'8  riding  nrale,  and  her  hoolii  were 
worn  down  eyen  with  the  flesh. 

Pawling's  difficnlti^  were  now  over.  I  procured  for 
him  a  separate  passport,  and  he  had  before  him  a  clear 
road  to  Mexico ;  but  his  interest  had  been  awakened ; 
he  was  loth  to  leave  us,  and  after  a  long  consultation 
and  deliberation  resolved  that  he  would  go  with  us  to 
Palenque. 
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CHAPTBE  XV. 

Parting.— Sotanfi.— A  M]l]ionaire.»0<i<»iDgo.— Ruins.— Begiiming  of  the  Rainjr 
SeaaOA.— A  Famale  Guide.— Arrival  at  the  Ruina.— Stone  Figures.— Pjnnii- 
dal  Structures.— An  Arch.— A  Stucco  Ornament.— A  Woodm  Lintel.— A  cu- 
rious Cave.— Buildings,  ike— A  Causeway.— More  Ruins. — Journey  to  Pa- 
lempie.- Rio  Grande;— Cascades.— Succession  of  Tillages.— A  Maniac.— The 
Yafaflkni.— Tniiibe]a.-^A  wild  Place.-^A  Scese  of  Giaadeor  and  Sublimity.— 
Indian  Carriers.— A  steep  Mountain.— San  Pedro. 

On  the  ^ist  of  May,  with  a  bustle  and  confusion  like 
those  of  May-day  at  home,  we  moved  out  of  Don  San- 
tiago's house,  mtounted,  and  bade  him  farewell.  Doubt- 
less his  daily  routines  have  not  since  been  broken  by 
the  visit  of  a  coimtryman,  and  communication  is  so  dif- 
ficult that  he  never  hears  from  home.  He  charged  us 
with  messages  to  his  friend  Doctor  Coleman,  United 
States  consul  at  Tobasco,  who  was  then  dead ;  and 
the  reader  will  perhaps  feel  for  him  when  I  mention  that 
probably  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  I  intend  to  send 
him,  will  never  reach  his  hands. 

I  must  pass  over  the  next  stage  of  our  journey,  which 
was  through  a  region  less  mountainous,  but  not  less  sol- 
itary than  that  we  had  already  traversed.  The  first  af- 
ternoon we  stopped  at  the  hacienda  of  Sotand,  belong- 
ing to  a  brother-in-law  of  Don  Santiago^  in  a  soft  and 
lovely  valley,  with  a  chapel  attached,  and  bell  that  at 
evening  called  the  Indian  workmen,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  vesper  prayers.  The  next  day,  at  the  abode 
of  Padre  Solis,  a  rich  old  cura,  short  and  broad,  living 
on  a  fine  hacienda,  we  dined  off  solid  silver  dishes, 
drank  out  of  silver  cups,  and  washed  in  a  silver  basin. 
He  had  lived  at  Palenque,  talked  of  Candones  or  un- 
baptized  Indians,  and  wanted  to  buy  my  macho,  prom- 
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uing  to  keep  him  till  he  died ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
relieves  me  from  self-reproach  ia  not  securing  him  such 
pasture-grounds  is  the  recollection  of  the  padre's  weight. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  third  day  we  reached  Ocosin- 
go,  likewise  in  a  beautiful  situatiotii  surrounded  by 
mountains,  with  a  large  church ;  and  in  the  wall  of  the 
yard  we  noticed  two  sculptured  figures  from  the  ruins 
we  proposed  to  visit,  somewhat  in  the  same  style  as  those 
at  Copan.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  m  magnificent 
Ceiba  tree.  We  rode  up  to  the  house  of  Don  Manuel 
Pasada,  the  pre£et,  which,  with  an  old  woman-servant, 
we  had  entirely  to  ourselves,  the  family  being  at  his 
hacienda*  The  house  was  a  long,  enclosure,  with  a 
shed  in  front,  and  furnished  with  bedsteads  made  at 
reeds  eqplit  into  two,  and  supported  on  sticks  resting  m 
the  ground. 

The  alcalde  was  a  Mestitzo,  very  civil,  and  glad  to 
see  us,  and  spoke  of  the  neighbouring  ruins  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms,  but  said  they  were  so  completely 
buried  in  El  Monte  that  it  would  require  a  party  of  men 
for  two  or  three  days  to  cut  a  way  to  thera ;  and  he  laid 
great  stress  upon  a  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  com- 
pletely choked  up  with  stones,  and  which  communica- 
ted by  a  subterraneous  passage  with  the  old  city  of  Pa- 
lenque,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  He 
added  that  if  we  would  wait  a  few  days  to  make  prep- 
arations, he  and  all  the  village  would  go  with  us,  and 
make  a  thorough  exploration.  We  told  him  that  first 
we  wished  to  make  preliminary  observations,  and  he 
promised  us  a  guide  for  the  next  morning. 

That  night  broke  upon  us  the  opening  storm  of  the 
rainy  season.  Peals  of  crashing  thunder  reverberated 
from  the  mountains,  lightning  illuminated  with  fearful 
fladies  the  darkness  of  night,  rain  poured  like  a  deluge 
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upon  out  thatched  roof,  and  the  worst  mountains  in  th« 
whole  road  were  yet  to  be  crossed.  All  our  efforts  Xq 
anticipate  the  rainy  season  had  been  fruitless* 

In  the  morning  dark  clouds  still  obscured  the  sky,  but 
they  fell  back  and  hid  themselves  before  the  beams  of 
the  rising  sun.  The  grass  and  trees,  parched  by  six 
months'  drought,  started  into  a  deeper  green,  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  seemed  glad.  The  alcalde,  I  be* 
lieve  vexed  at  our  not  being  willing  to  make  an  imme- 
diate affair  of  exploring  the  ruins,  had  gone  away  for 
the  day  without  sending  us  any  guide,  and  leaving  word 
that  all  the  men  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  church* 
We  endeavoured  to  entice  one  of  them  away,  but  un* 
successfully.  Returning,  we  found  that  our  piassza  wai 
the  schoolhouse  of  the  village*  Half  a  dozen  children 
were  sitting  on  a  bench,  and  the  schoolmaster,  half  tip- 
sy,  was  educating  them,  i.  e.,  teaching  them  to  repeat 
by  rote  the  formal  parts  of  the  church  service.  We 
asked  him  to  help  us,  but  he  advised  us  to  wait  a  day 
or  two ;  in  that  country  nothing  could  be  done  vio- 
lenter.  We  were  excessively  vexed  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  day ;  and  at  the  moment  when  we  thought  we 
had  nothing  left  but  to  submit,  a  little  girl  came  to  tell 
us  that  a  woman,  on  whose  haciendia  the  ruins  were,  was 
then  about  going  to  visit  it,  and  offered  to  escort  us. 
Her  horse  was  already  standing  before  the  door,  and 
before  our  mules  were  ready  she  rode  over  for  lis.  We 
paid  our  respects,  gave  her  a  good  cigar,  and,  lighting 
all  around,  set  out.  She  was  a  pleasant  Mestitzo,  and 
had  a  son  with  her^  a  fine  lad  about  fifteen.  We  started 
at  half  past  nine,  and,  after  a  hot  and  sultry  ride,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  reached  her  rancho.  It 
was  a  mere  hut,  made  of  poles  and  plastered  with  mud^ 
but  the  situation  was  one  of  those  that  warmed  us  to 
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country  life.  Our  kind  guide  sent  with  us  her  son  and 
an  Indian  with  his  machete,  and  in  half  an  hour  we 
were  at  the  ruins. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  rancho,  and  at  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  we  saw,  on  a  high  elevation,  through  openings 
in  trees  growing  around  it,  one  of  the  buildings  of 
Tonila,  the  Indian  name  in  this  region  for  stone  hou- 
ses. Approaching  it,  we  passed  on  the  plain  in  front 
two  stone  figures  lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  faces 
upward ;  they  were  well  carved,  but  the  characters 
were  somewhat  faded  by  long  exposure  to  the  elements, 
although  BtiU  distinct.  Leaving  them,  we  rode  on  to 
the  foot  of  a  high  structure,  probably  a  fortress,  ri- 
sing in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  five  spacious  terraces* 
These  terraces  had  all  been  faced  with  stone  and  stuc* 
eoed,  but  in  many  places  they  were  broken  and  over- 
grown with  grass  and  shrubs.  Taking  advantage  of 
one  of  the  broken  parts,  we  rode  up  the  first  pitch,  and, 
following  the  platform  of  the  terrace,  ascended 'by  an- 
other breach  to  the  second,  and  in  the  same  way  to  the 
third.  There  we  tied  our  horses  and  climbed  up  on 
foot.  On  the  top  was  a  pyramidal  structure  overgrown 
with  trees,  supporting  the  building  which  we  had  seen 
from  the  plain  below.  Among  the  trees  were  several 
wild  lemons,  loaded  with  fruit,  and  of  very  fine  flavour, 
which,  if  not  brought  there  by  the  Spaniards,  must  be 
indigenous.  The  building  is  fifty  feet  front  and  thirty- 
five  feet  deep ;  it  is  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
the  whole  front  was  once  covered  with  stucco,  of  which 
part  of  the  cornice  and  mouldings  still  remain.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  doorway  ten  feet  wide,  which  leads 
into  a  sort  of  antechamber,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
Amall  doorway  leading  into  an  apartment  ten  feet 
square.    The  walls  of  these  apartments  were  once  cov- 
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ered  with  stucco,  which  had  fallen  down ;  part  of  the 
roof  had  given  way,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with 
ruins.  In  one  of  them  was  the  same  pitchy  substance 
we  had  noticed  in  the  sepulchre  at  Copan.  The  roof 
was  formed  of  stones,  lapping  over  in  the  usual  style, 
and  forming  as  near  an  approach  to  the  arch  as  was 
made  by  the  architects  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  back  wall  of  the  centre  chamber  was  a  door- 
way of  the  same  size  with  that  in  front,  which'led  to  an 
apartment  without  any  partitions,  but  in  the  centre  was 
an  oblong  enclosure  eighteen  feet  by  eleven,  which  was 
manifestly  intended  as  the  most  important  part  of  the 
edifice.     The  door  was  choked  up  with  ruins  to  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  top,  but  over  it,  and  extending  along 
the.  whole  front  of  the  structure,  was  a  large  stucco  or- 
nament, which  at  first  impressed  us  most  forcibly  by  its 
striking  resemblance  to  the  winged  globe  over  the  doors 
of  Egyptian  temples.     Part  of  this  ornament  had  fallen 
down,  and,  striking  the  heap  of  rubbish  underneath, 
had  rolled  beyond  the  door  of  entrance.     We  endeav- 
oured to  roll  it  back  and  restore  it  to  its  place,  but  it 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  four  men  and  a 
boy.     The  part  which  remains  is  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, and  differs  in  detail  from  the  winged  globe. 
The  wings  are  reversed ;  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  cir- 
cular ornament  which  may  have  been  intended  for  a 
globe,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  serpents  entwining  it. 
There  was  another  surprising  feature  in  this  dopr. 
The  lintel  was  a  beam  of  wood  ;  of  what  species  we  did 
not  know,  but  our  guide  said  it  was  of  the  sapote-tree. 
It  was  so  Wd  that,  on  being  struck,  it  rang  like  metal| 
and  perfectly  sound,  without  a  worm-hole  or   other 
symptom  of  decay.     The  surface   was  smooth  and 
even,  and  from  a  very  close  examination  we  were  c^ 
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the  opinion  that  it  lamt  havB  been  trinnned  with  an  in* 
stmment  of  metaL 

The  opening  under  this  doorway  was  what  the  al* 
calde  had  intended  aa  the  mouth  <>£  the  care  that  led  to 
Paknqae,  and  which,  by-the-way,  he  had  told  us  was 
so  completely  buried  in  El  Monte  that  it  would  re- 
quire two  days  digging  and  clearing  to  reach  it.  Our 
guide  laughed  at  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  the  village 
in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it,  but  stoutly 
maintained  the  story  that  it  led  to  Palenque.  We  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  ent»  it.  A  short  cut  to  Palen* 
que  was  exactly  what  we  wanted.  I  took  ojQT  my  coat, 
and,  lying  down  on  my  breast,  began  to  crawl  under. 
When  I  had  advanced  about  half  the  lengdi  of  my 
body,  I  heard  a  hideous  hissing  noise,  and  starting 
back,  saw  a  pair  of  small  eyes,  which  in  the  darkness 
shone  like  balls  of  fire.  The  precise  portion  of  time 
that  I  employed  in  backing  out  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
My  companions  had  heard  the  noise,  and  the  guide 
said  it  was  "  un  tigre."  I  thought  it  was  a  wildcat ; 
but,  whatever  it  was,  we  determined  to  have  a  shot  at 
it.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  animal  would  dash 
past  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  our  guns  and  pistols^ 
swords  and  machetes,  were  ready ;  taking  our  positions, 
Pawling,  standing  dose  against  the  wall,  thrust  under  a 
long  pole,  and  with  a  horrible  noise  out  fluttered  a  huge 
turkey-buzasard,  which  flapped  itself  through  the  build- 
ing and  took  refuge  in  another  chamber. 

This  peril  over,  I  renewed  the  attempt,  and  holding  a 
candle  before  me,  quickly  discovered  the  whole  extent 
of  the  cave  that  led  to  Palenque.  It  was  a  chamber  cor- 
responding with  the  dimensions  given  of  the  outer 
walls.  The  floor  was  encumbered  with  rubbish  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  the  walls  were  covered  with  stuccoed 
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figiaieS)  tmoBg  which  Uwt  of  a  monkey  was  conspicn- 
OU8,  and  against  the  back  wall,  among  cnrions  and  in- 
teresting ornaments,  wete  two  figures  of  men  in  profile, 
with  their  faces  toward  each  other,  well  drawn  and  as 
large  as  life,  but  the  feet  concealed  by  the  rubbish  on 
the  floor.  Mr;  Catherwood  crawled  in  to  make  a  draw- 
mg  of  them,  but,  on  account  of  the  smoke  firom  the  can* 
dies,  the  closeness,  and  excessive  heat,  it  was  impossi« 
ble  to  remain  long  eiioagh.  In  general  appearance  and 
character  they  were  the  same  as  we  aifterward  saw  carv- 
ed on  stone  at  Palenque. 

By  means  of  a  tree  growing  close*  against  the  wall  of 
this  building  I  cUxnbed  to  the  top,  and  saw  another  ed- 
ifice, very  near  and  on  the  top  of  a  still  higher  structure. 
We  climbed  up  to  this,  and  found  it  of  the  satoe  general 
plan,  but  more  dilapidated.  Descending,  we  passed  be- 
tween two  other  buildings  on  pyramidal  elevations,  and 
came  out  upon  an  open  table  which  had  probably  once 
been  the  site  of  the  ci^.  It  Was  protected  on  all  sides 
by  the  same  high  terraces,  overlooking  for  a  great  dis- 
tance the  whole  country  round,  and  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  an  enemy  to  approach  from  any  quarter 
without  being  discovered.  Across  the  table  was  a  high 
and  narrow  causeway,  which  seemed  partly  natural  and 
partly  artificial^  and  at  some  distance  on  which  was  a 
mound,  with  the  foundations  of  a  building  that  had  prob- 
ably been  a  tower.  Beyond  this  the  causeway  extend- 
ed till  it  joined  a  rahge  of  mountains.  From  the  few 
Spanish  books  within  my  reach  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  anything  whatever  of  the  history  of  this  place, 
whether  it  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  not. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  did,  and  that 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  some  Spanish  authors.  At  all 
eventSj  there  was  no  place  we  had  seen  which  gave  us 
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.  such  an  idea  of  the  vaBtneas  of  the  works  ereeted  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants.  Pressed  as  we  were^  we  deter- 
mined to  remain  and  make  a  thorough  exploration. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  returned  to  the  village. 
Immediately  we  called  upon  the  alcalde,  but  found  on 
the  very  threshold  detention  and  delay.  He  repeated 
the  schoolmaster's  warning  that  nothing  could  be  done 
violenter.  It  would  take  two  days  to  get  together  men 
and  implements,  and  these  last  of  the  kind  necessary 
could  not  be  had  at  all.  There  was  not  a  crowbar  in 
the  place  ;  but  the  alcalde  said  one  could  be  made,  and 
in  the  same  breath  that  there  was  no  iron ;  there  was 
half  a  blacksmith,  but  no  iron  nearer  than  Tobasco, 
about  eight  or  ten  days'  journey.  While  we  were  with 
him  another  terrible  storm  came  on.  We  hurried  back 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  determined  forthwith  to  push  on 
to  Palenque.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  is  at 
this  place  much  to  reward  the  future  trayeller.  We 
were  told  that  there  were  other  ruins  about  ten  leagues 
distant,  along  the  same  range  of  mountains ;  and  it  has 
additional  interest  in  our  eyes,  from  the  circumstance 
that  this  would  be  the  best  point  from  which  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  the  mysterious  city  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  Cordilleras. 

At  Ocosingo  we  were  on  the  line  of  travel  of  Captain 
Dupaix,  whose  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities,  pu1> 
lished  in  Paris  in  1834-5,  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
learned  in  Europe.  His  expedition  to  Palenque  was 
made  in  1807.  He  reached  this  place  from  the  city  of 
Mexico,  under  a  commission  from  the  government^  at- 
tended by  a  draughtsman  and  secretary,  and  part  of.  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  "Palenque,"  he  says,  "is  eight 
days'  march  from  Ocosingo.  The  journey  is  very  fa- 
tiguing.    The  roads,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  are  only 
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narrow  and  difficult  paths,  which  wind  across  mountains 
and  precipices,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  follow  some- 
times on  mules,  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  the 
shoulders  of  Indians,  and-^sometimes  in  hanunocks.  In 
some  places  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  bridges,  or,  rather, 
trunks  of  trees  badly  secured,  and  over  lands  covered 
with  wood,  desert  and  dispeopled,  and  to  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  excepting- a  very  few  villages  and  huts. 

"  We  had  with  us  thirty  or  forty  vigorous  Indians  to 
carry  our  luggage  and  hammocks.  After  having  expe- 
rienced in  this  long  and  painful  journey  every  kind  of 
fatigue  and  discomfort,  we  arrived,  thank  God,  at  the 
village  of  Palenque.'' 

This  was~  now  the  journey  before  us ;  and,  according 
to  the  stages  we  had  arranged,  to  avoid  sleeping  out  at 
night,  it  was  to  be  made  in  five  instead  of  eight  days. 
The  terrible  rains  of  the  two  preceding  nights  had  in- 
fected us  with  a  sort  of  terror,  and  Pawling  was  com- 
pletely shaken  in  his  purpose  of  continuing  with  us. 
The  people  of  the  village  told  him  that  after  the  rains 
had  fairly  set  in  it  would  be  impossible  to  return,  and 
in  the  morning,  though  reluctantly,  he  determined 
abruptly  to  leave  us  and  go  bfick.  We  were  very  un- 
willing to  part  with  him,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
could  not  inrge  him  to  continue.  Our  luggage  and  lit- 
tle traps,  which  we  had  used  in  common,  were  separa- 
ted ;  Mr.  Catherwood  bade  him  good-by  and  rode  on ; 
but  while  mounted,  and  in  the  act  of  shaking  hands  to 
pursue  our  opposite  roads,  I  made  him  a  proposition 
which  induced  him  again  to  change  his  determination, 
at  the  risk  of  remaining  on  the  other  side  of  the  mount- 
ains until  the  rainy  season  was  over*  In  a  few  minutes 
we  overtook  Mr.  CsLtherwood. 

The  fact  is,  we  had  some  appf ehensions  from  the 
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badnew  of  the  roadB.  Our  route  lay  through  an  Indian 
country  I  in  parts  of  which  the  Indians  bore  a  notoriously 
bad  character.  We  had  no  djfagoons,  our  party  of  at-^ 
tendants  was  very  small,  and,  in  reality^  we  had  not  a 
single  man  upon  whom  we  could  rely;  under  which 
state  of  things  Pawling's  pistols  and  double-barrelled 
gun  were  a  matter  of  sonie  consequence. 

We  left  Ocosingo  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  So  Uttle 
impression  did  any  of  our  attendants  make  upon  me, 
that  I  have  entirely  forgotten  eTeiy  one  of  them.  In» 
deed,  this  was  the  case  throughout  the  journey.  In 
other  countries  a  Greek  muleteer,  an  Arab  boatman,  or 
a  Bedouin  guide  was  a  companion;  here  the  people 
had  no  character,  and  nothing  in  which  we  took  any 
interest  except  their  backs.  Each  Indiaa  carried,  be- 
sides his  burden,  a  net  bag  containing  his  provisions  for 
the  road,  viz.,  a  few  tortillas,  and  large  balls  of  mashed 
Indian  corn  wrapped  in  leaves.  A  drinking  cup,  being 
half  a  calabash,  he  carried  sometimes  on  the  crown  of 
his  head.  .  At  every  stream  he  filled  his  cup  with  water, 
into  which  he  stirred  some  of  his  com,  making  a  sort 
of  cold  porridge ;  and  this  throughout  the  country  is 
the  staff  of  life  for  the  Indian  on  a  journey.  In  half  an 
hour  we  passed  at  spme  distance  on  our  right  large 
mounds,  formerly  structures  which  formed  part  of  the 
old  city.  At  nine  o'clock  we  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
or  Huacachahoul,  followed  some  distance  on  the  bank, 
and  passed  three  cascades  spreading  over  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  river i  unique  an.d  peculiar  in  beauty,  and 
probably  many  more  of  the  same  character  were  break* 
ing  unnotiqed  and  unknown  in  the  wilderness  through 
which  it  roUed ;  but^  turning  up  a  rugged  mountain,  we 
lost  sight  of  it.  The  road  wa3  broken  and  mountain* 
000.    We  did  iMt  me^t  a  single,  person,  and  at  tbiee 
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o'clock)  moving  in  a  noTth-northwest  direction,  we  en- 
tered the  village  of  Huacachahoul,  standing  in  an  open 
situatien,  surronnded  by  mountains,  and  peopled  entire- 
ly by  Indians^  wilder  and  more  savage  than  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  The  men  were  without  hats,  but  wore  their 
long  black  hair  reaching  to  their  shoulders;  and  the  old 
men  and  women,  with  harsh  and  haggard  features  and 
dark  rolling  eyes,  had  a  most  unbaptized  appearance. 
They  gave  us  no  greetings,  and. their  wild  but  steady 
glare  made  us  feel  a  little  nervous.  A  collection  of  na«. 
ked  boys  and  girls  called  Mr.  Catherwood  ^^Tata," 
mistaking  him  for  a  padre.  We  had  some  misgivings, 
when  we  put  the  village  behind  us,  and  felt  ourselves 
enclosed  in  the  country  of  wild  Indians...  We  stop- 
ped an  hour  near  a  stream,  and  at  half  past  six  ar- 
rived at  Chillon,  where,  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure,  we 
found  a  sub-prefect,' a  white  man,  and  intelligent,  who. 
had  travelled  to  San  Salvador,  and  knew  General  Mo- 
razan.  He  was  very  anxious*  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  revolution  in  Ciudad  Real,  as,  with  a  pliancy 
becoming  an  office-holder,  he  wished  to  give  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  new  government. 

The  next  riiorning,  at  a  quarter  before  seven,  we 
started  with  a  new  set  of  Indians.  The  road  was  good, 
to  Yahalon,  which  we  reached  at  ten  o'clock.  Beforei 
entering  it  we  met  a  young  Indian  girl  with  her  father, 
of  extraordinary  beauty  of  £ace,  in  the  costume  of  the 
country,  but  with  a  modest  expression  of  countenance,, 
which  we  all  particularly  remarked  as  evidence  of  her 
innocence  and  unconsciousness  of  anything  wrong  in  her 
appearance.  Every  village  we  passed  was  most  pictu- 
resque in  position,  and  here  the  church  was  very  effect- 
ive;  as  in  the  preceding  villages,  it  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs. 

Vol.  n.— L  l  23 
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Here  we  were  obliged  to  take  another  set  of  Indiaas, 
and  perhaps  we  should  haTe  lost  the  day  but  for  the  • 
padre,  who  called  off  some  men  working  at  the  church. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven  we  set  off  again ;  at  a  quarter 
before  one  we  stopped  at  the  side  of  a  stream  to  lunch. 
At  this  place  a  young  Indian  overtook  us,  with  a  very 
intelligent  facey  who  seated  himself  beside  me,  and  said, 
in  remarkably  good  Spamsh,  that  we  most  beware  of 
the  Indians.  I  gave  him  some  tortillas*  He  broke  off 
a  small  piece,  and  holding  it  in  his  fingers,  looked  at 
me,  and  with  great  emphasis  said  he  had  eaten  enough; 
it  was  of  no  use  to  eat ;  he  ate  all  he  could  get,  and  did 
not  grow  fiat ;  and,  thrusting  his  livid  &ce  into  mine, 
told  me  to  see  how  thin  he  was.  His  &ce  was  calm, 
but  one  accidental  e^qpression  betrayed  bins  as  a  ma^ 
niac ;  and  I  now  noticed  in  his  fiice,  and  all  over  his 
body,  white  spots  of  leprosy,  and  started  away  from  him* 
I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go  back  to  the  vil* 
lage,  but  be  said  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  went  to 
the  village  or  not ;  he  wanted  a  remedio  for  his  thinness. 

Soon  after  we  came  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  of 
Yahalon.  It  was  excessively  hot,  the  river  as  pure  as 
water  coidd  be,  and  we  stopped  and  had  a  delightful  bath. 
After  this  we  commenced  ascending  a  steep  mountain, 
and  when  high  up  saw  the  poor  crazed  young  Indian 
standing  in  the  same  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  At 
half  past  five,  after  a  toilsome  ascent,  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  and  rode  along  the  borders  of  a  table  of 
land  several  thousand  feet  high,  looking  down  into  an 
immense  valley,  and  turning  to  the  left,  aromid  the  comer 
of  the  forest,  entered  the  outskirts  of  Tumbala.  The 
huts  were  distributed  among  high,  rugged,  and  pictii> 
resque  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  once 
formed  the  crater  of  a  volcano.    Drunken  Indians 
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lying  in  thepath,  so  that  we  had  to  turn  out  to  avoid 
treading  on  them.  Riding  through  a  narrow  passage 
between  these  high  rocks,  we  came  out  wpon  a  corner 
of  the'  lofty  perpendicular  table  several  thousand  feet 
Ugh,  on  which  stood  the  village  of  Tumbala*'  In  front 
were  the  church  and  convent;  the  square  was  filled 
with  wild-looking  Indians  preparing  for  a  fiesta,  and  on 
the  very  corner  of  the  immense  table  Was  a  high  coni- 
cal peak,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  church.  Alto«> 
gether  it  was  the  wildest  and  most  extraordinary  place 
we  had  yet  seen,  and  though;  ndt  consecrated  by  asso* 
ciatioiiSr  for  unknown  ages  it  had  been  the  site  of  an 
Indian  village. 

It  was  one  of  the  circumstances  of  our  journey  in 
this  country  that  every  hour  and  day  produced  some* 
thing  new.  We  never  had  any  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  place  we  were  approaching  until  we  entered  it, 
^d  one  surprise  followed  close  upon  another.  On  one 
comer  of  the  table  of  land  stood  the  cabildo.  The  jus« 
titia  was  the  brother  of  our  silver-dish  friend  Padre  So* 
lis,  as  poor  and  energetic  as  the  padre  was  rich  and 
inert.  At  the  last  village  we  had  been  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  Indians  for  the  next 
day  on  account  of  the  fiesta,  and  had  made  up  out 
minds  to  remain ;  but  my  letters  from  the  Mexican  au« 
thorities  were  so  effective,  that  immediately  the  justitia 
held  a  parley  with  forty  or  fifty  Indians,  and,  breaking 
off  occasionally  to  cuff  one  of  them,  our  journey  was 
arranged  through  to  Palenque  in  three  days,  and  the 
money  paid  and  distributed.  Although  the  wildness 
of  the  Indians  made  us  feel  a  little  uncomfortable,  we 
almost  regretted  this  unexpected  promptness ;  but  the 
justitia  told  us  we  had  come  at  a  fortunate  moment,  for 
many  of.  the  Indians  of  San  Pedro,  who  wcfre  notori* 
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oubIj  a  bad  set,  were  tfaen  in  the  village,  but  he  ooiild 
select  those  be  kneW|  and  would  send  an  algoazil  of 
his  own  with  us  all  the  way.  As  he  did  not  give  us 
any  eneouragement  to  remain,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
hurry  us  on,  we  made  no  objections,  and  in  our  anxiety 
to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey,  had  a  superstitious  ap- 
prehension of  the  effect  of  any  voluntary  delay* 

With  the  little  of  daylight  that  remained,  he  con- 
ducted us  along  the  same  path  trodden  by  the  Indians 
centuries  before,  to  the  top  of  the  cone  rising  feit  the  cor- 
ner of  the  table  of  land,  from  which  we  looked  down  on 
one  side  into  an  immense  ravine  several  thousand  feet 
in  depth,  and  on  the  other,  over  the  top  of  a  great 
mountain  range,  we  saw  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  the 
end  of  our  next  day's  journey,  and  beyond,  over  the 
range  of  the  mountains  of  Palenque,  the  Lake  of  Ter- 
minos  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  one  of  the 
grandest,  wildest,  and  most  sublime  scenes  I  ever  be- 
held. On  the  top  were  ruins  of  a  church  and  tower, 
probably  once  used  as  a  lookout,  and  near  it  were  thir- 
teen crosses  erected  over  the  bodies  of  Indians,  who, 
a  century  before,  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  curate, 
and  threw  him  down  the  precipice,  and  were  killed  and 
buried  on  the  spot.  Every  year  new  crosses  are  set  up 
over  their  bodies,  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dians the  fate  of  murderers.  All  around,  on  almost  in- 
accessible mountain  heights,  and  in  the  deepest  ravines, 
the  Indians  have  their  milpas  or  corn-patches,  living  al- 
most as  when  the  Spaniards  broke  in  upon  them,  and 
the  justitia  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  region  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  '^  unbaptized  :^'  the  same  strange  people 
whose  mysterious  origin  no  man  knows,  and  whose  des- 
tiny no  man  can  foretell.  Among  all  the  wild  scenes 
of  our  hurried  tour,  none  is  more  stmngly  impressed 
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upon  my  nkind  than  this ;  but  with  the  untamed  Indi- 
ans around,  Mr.  Catherwood  was  too  much  exoited  and 
too  nervous  to  attempt  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 

At  dark  we  returned  to  the  cabildo,  which  was  dec* 
orated  with  evergreens  for  the  fiesta,  and  at  one  end 
was  a  table,  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  fantasticaUy 
dressed,  sitting  under  an  arbour  of  pine-leaves. 

•  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  padre,  the  delegate  of 
Pftdre  Solis,  a  gentlemanly  young  man  from  Ciudad 
Real,  who  was  growing  as  rounds  and  bade  fair  to  grow 
as  rich  out  of  this  village  as  Padre  Solis  himself.  He 
and  the  justitia  were  the  only  white  men  in  the  place* 
We  returned  .to  the  cabildo;  the  Indians  c^e  in  to 
bid  the  justitia  buenos  noces,  kissed  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  we  were  left  to  ourselves. 

Before  daylight  we  were  roused  by  an  irruption  of 
Indian   carriers  with  lighted  torches,  who,  while  we 
were  still  in  bed,  b^an  tying  on  the  covers  of  our 
trunks  to  carry  them  off.     At  this  place  the  mechanic 
arts  were  lower  than  in  any  other  we  had  visited. 
There  was  not  a  rope  of  any  kind  in  the  village ;  the 
fastenings  of  the  trimks  and  the  straps  to  go  around  the 
forehead  were  all  of  bark  strings ;  and  here  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  intended  to  cross  the  mountains 
to  take  hammaeas  or  sillas ;  the  former  being  a  cush- 
ioned chair,  with  a  long  pole  at  each  end,  to  be  borne 
by  four  Indians  before  and  behind,  the  traveller  sitting 
with  his  face  to  the  side,  and,  as  the  justitia  told  us,  only 
used  by  very  heavy  men  and  padres ;  and  the  latter  an 
armchair,  to  be  carried  on  the  back  of  an  Indian.    We 
had  a  repugnance  to  this  mode  of  conveyance,  consid- 
ering, though  unwilling  to  run  any  risk,  that  where  an 
Indian  could  climb  with  one  of  us  oh  his  back  we  bould 
dimb  alcmey  and  set  out  ^thout  either  siUa  or  hammaca^ 
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Immediately  from  the  village  the  road,  which  was  a 
mere  opening  through  the  trees,  commenced  descend- 
ing, and  very  soon  we  came  to  a  road  of  palos  or  sticks, 
like  a  staircase,  so  steep  that  it  was  dangerous  to  ride 
down  them.  But  for  these  sticks,  in  the  rainy  season 
the  road  would  be  utterly  impassable.  Descending  con- 
stantly, at  a  little  after  twelve  we  reached  a  small  stream, 
where  the  Indians  washed  their  sweating  bodies. 

From  the  banks  of  this  river  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing the  steepest  mountain  I  ever  knew.  Riding  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and  encumbered  with  sword  and  spurs, 
and  leading  our  mules,  which  sometimes  held  bach,  and 
sometimes  sprang  upon  us,  the  toil  was  excessive*  Ev- 
ery few  minutes  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and  lean 
against  a  tree  or  sit  down.  The  Indians  did  not  speak 
a  word  of  any  language  but  their  own.  We  could  hold 
no  communication  whatever  with  them,  and  could  not 
understand  how  far  it  was  to  the  top.  At  length  we 
saw  up  a  steep  pitch  before  us  a  rude  cross,  which  we 
hailed  as  being  the  top  of  the  mountain.  We  climbed 
-up  to  it,  and,  after  resting  a  moment,  mounted  our 
mules,  but,  before  riding  a  hundred  yards,  the  descent 
began,  and  immediately  we  were  obliged  to  dismount. 
The  descent  was  steeper  than  the  ascent.  In  a  certain 
college  in  our  country  a  chair  was  transmitted  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  laziest  man  in  the  senior  class.  One 
held  it  by  unanimous  consent ;  but  he  was  seen  run- 
ning down  hill,  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  but  avoid- 
ed sentence  by  the  frank  avowal  that  a  man  pushed 
him,  and  he  was  too  lazy  to  stop  himself.  So  it  was 
with  us.  It  was  harder  work  to  resist  than  to  give  way. 
Our  mules  came  tumbling  after  us ;  and  after  a  most 
rapid,  hot,  and  fatiguing  descent,  we  reached  a  stream 
covered  with  leaves  and  insects.    Her^  two  of  our  la- 
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dians  left  us  to  return  that  night  to  Tumbala !  Our  la* 
bour  was  excessive ;  what  must  it  have'  been  to  them ! 
though  probably  accustomed  to  carry  loads  from  their 
boyhood)  they  suffered  less  than  .we;  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  naked  limbs  relieved  them  from  the  heat 
and  confinement  which  we  suffered  from  clothes  wet 
with  perspiration.  It  was  the  hottest  day  we  )iad  expe- 
rienced in  the  country.  We  had  a  farther  violent  de- 
scent through  woods  of  almost  impenetrable  thickness, 
cmd  at  a  quarter  before  four  reached  San  Pedro.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  range  we  had  just  crossed,  we  saw 
Tumbala,  and  the  towering  point  on  which  we  stood 
the  evening  before,  on  a  right  line,  only  a  few  miles  dis« 
tant,  but  by  the  road  twenty-seven. 

If  a  bad  name  could  kill  a  place,  San  Pedro  was 
damned.  From  the  hacienda  of  Padre  Solis  to  Tum- 
bala, every  one  we  met  cautioned  us  against  the  In- 
dians of  San  Pedro. .  Fortunately,  however,  nearly  the 
whole  village  had  gone  to  the  f^te  at  Tumbala.  There 
was  no  alcalde,  no  alguazils ;  a  few  Indians  were  lyii^g 
about  in  a  state  of  utter  nudity,  and  when  we  looked 
into  the  huts  the  women  ran  away,  probably  alarmed 
at  seeing  men  with  pantaloons.  The  cabildo  was  occu- 
pied by  a  travelling  party,  with  cargoes  of  sugar  for  To- 
basco.  The  leaders  of  the  party  and  owners  of  the  car- 
goes were  two  Mestitzoes,  having  servants  well  armed, 
with  whom  we  formed  an  acquaintance  and  tacit  alli- 
ance. One  of  the  best  houses  was  empty ;  the  propri- 
etor, with  his  family  and  household  furniture,  except 
reed  bedsteads  fixed  in  the  ground,  had  gone  to  the 
fiesta.  We  took  possession,  and  piled  our  luggage  in- 
side. 

Without  giving  us  any  notice,  our  men  deserted  us  to 
return  to  Tumbala,  an^  wq  were  left  alone.    We  could 
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not  speak  the  language,  and  could  get  nothing  for  the 
mules  or  for  ourselves  to  eat ;  but,  through  the  leader  of 
the  sugar  party,  we  learned  that  a  new  set  of  men  would 
be  forthcoming  in  the  morning  to  take  us  on.  With 
the  heat  and  fatigue  I  had  a  violent  headache.  The 
mountain  for  the  next  day  was  worse,  and,  afraid  of  the 
effort,  and  of  the  danger  of  breaking  down  on  the  road, 
Mr.  C.  and  Pawling  endeavoured  to  procure  a  ham- 
maca  or  silla,  which  was  promised  for  die  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

* 

A  wfld  Coantiy.— Aieoit  of  a  Moantain.— Ride  in  a  8illa.-*A  ptBcariooil  Sttoa^ 
tioD.— T^  Descent.— Raocho  of  Nopa.— Attacks  of  Moechetoes.— Approach 
to  Palenqae.— Pastare  Giounds.— Tillage  of  Palenque.— A  crusty  Official.~A 
coarteoos  Reception. — Scarcity  of  ProTi8ioDs.—Sanday.--<}1iolerB.— Another 
CoantiTinan.— The  CenTeraion,  Apostacy,taid  Recovery  of  the  Indiana.— Rim 
CbacamaL— The  Caribe.— Ruins  of  Palenque. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  sagar  party  started,  and 
at  five  minutes  before  seven  we  followed,  with  silla  and 
men,  altogether  our  party  swelled  to  twenty  Indians. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  now  trayelling 
was  as  wild  as  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  with-i 
out  a  habitation  until  we  reached  Palenque.  The  road 
was  through  a  forest  so  overgcown  with  brush  and  un- 
derwood as  to  be  impenetrable,  and  the  branches  were 
trimmed  barely  high  enough  to  admit  a  man's  travelling 
under  them  on  foot,  so  that  on  the  backs  of  our  mules 
we  were  constantly  obliged  to  bend  our  bodies,  and 
even  to  difflnount.  Li  some  places,  for  a  great  distance 
around,  the  woods  seemed  killed  by  the  heat,  the  foli- 
age withered,  the  leaves  dry  and  crisp,  as  if  burned  by 
the  sun ;  and  a  tornado  had  swept  the  country,  of  which 
no  mention  was  made  in  the  San  Pedro  papers. 

We  met  three  Indians  carrying  clubs  in  their  hands, 
naked  except  a  small  piece  of  cotton  cloth  around  the 
loins  and  passing  between  the  legs,  one  of  them,  young, 
tall,  and  of  admirable  symmetry  of  form,  lookinfg  the 
freebom  gentleman  of  the  woods.  Shortly  afterward 
we  passed  a  stream,  where  naked  Indians  were  set- 
ting rude  nets  for  fish,  wild  and  primitive  as  in  the  first 
ages  of  savage  life. 

At  twenty  minutes j^t  ten  we  conmienced  ascendinja; 
Vol.  II.— M  m 
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the  mountain.  It  was  very  hot,  and  I  can  give  no  idea 
of  the  toil  of  ascending  these  mountains.  Our  mules 
could  barely  clamber  up  with  their  saddles  only.  We 
disencumbered  ourselves  of  sword,  spurs,  and  all  use- 
less trappings;  in  fact, came  down  to  shirt  and  panta* 
loons,  and  as  near  the  condition  of  the  Indians  as  we 
could.  Our  procession  would  have  been  a  spectacle  in 
Broadway.  First  were  four  Indians,  each  with  a  rough 
oxhide  box,  secured  by  an  iron  chain  and  large  padlock^ 
on  his  back ;  then  Juan,  with  only  a  hat  and  pair  of 
thin  cotton  drawers,  driving  two  qpare  mules,  and  car- 
rying a  double-barrelled  gun  over  his  naked  shoulders ; 
then  ourselves,  each  one  driving  before  him  or  leading 
his  own  mule ;  then  an  Indian  carrying  the  silla,  with 
relief  carriers,  and  several  boys  bearing  small  bags  of 
provisions,  the  Indians  of  the  silla  being  much  surprised 
at  our  not  using  them  according  to  contract  and  the 
price  paid.  Though  toiling  excessively,  we  felt  a  sense 
of  degradation  at  being  carried  on  a  man's  shoulders* 
At  that  time  I  was  in  the  worst  condition  of  the  three, 
and  the  night  before  had  gone  to  bed  at  San  Pedro 
without  supper,  which  for  any  a(  us  was  sure  evidence 
of  being  in  a  bad  way. 

We  had  brought  the  silla  with  us  merely  as  a  meas* 
ure  of  precaution,  with  much  expectation  of  being 
obliged  to  use  it ;  but  at  a  steep  pitch,  which  made  my 
head  almost  burst  to  think  of  climbing,  I  resorted  to  it 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  large,  clumsy  armchair,  put 
together  with  wooden  pins  and  bark  strings.  The  In* 
dian  who  was  to  carry  me,  like  all  the  others,  was  small, 
not  more  than  five  feet  seven,  very  thin,  but  symmetri- 
cally formed.  A  bark  strap  was  tied  to  the  arms  of 
the  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  he  placed  his  back  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  adjusted  the  length  of  the  strings. 
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and  smoothed  the  bark  across  his  forehead  with  a  little 
cnshkHi  to  relieve  the  pressure.  An  Indian  on  each 
side  lifted  it  up,  and  Ae  carrier  rose  on  his  feet,  stood 
still  a  moment,  threw  me  up  once  or  twice  to  adjust  me 
on  his  shoulders,  and  set  off  with  one.man  on  each  side. 
It  was  a  ^eat  relief,  but  I  could  feel  every  movement^ 
even  to  the  heaving  of  his  chest.  The  ascent  was  one 
of  the  steepest  on  the  whole  road.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
stoi^ped  and  sent  Ibrdi  a  sound,  usual  with  Indian  car- 
riers,  between  a  whistle  and  a  blow,  always  painfiil  to 
my  ears,  but  iprtiieh  I  never  felt  so  disagreeably  befbte. 
My  face  was  turned  backward;  I  could  not  see  where 
he  was  going,  but  observed  that  the  Indian  <m  the  left 
fell  back.  Not  to  increase  the  labour  of  parrying  me, 
I  sat  as  still  as  possible ;  but  in  a  few  minntes,  looking 
over  my  shoulder,  saw  that  we  were  approaching  the 
edge  of  a  predpice  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep. 
Here  I  became  very  anxious  to  disraount ;  but  I  could 
not  speak  intelligibly,  and  tiie  Indians  could  or  would 
not  understand  my  signs.  My  carrier  moved  along 
carefully,  witfi  his  left  £Dot  first,  feeling  that  the  stone 
on  which  he  put  it  down  was  steady  and  secure  before 
he  brougbft  up  the  other,  and  by  degrees,  after  a  partic- 
ularly careful  movement,  brou^t  both  feet  up  within 
half  a  stisp  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  stopped,  and 
gave  a  fearful  whistle  and  blow.  I  rose  and  fell  with 
every  breath,  feVt  his  body  trembling  under  me,  and  his 
knees  seemed  giving  way.  The  precipice  wae  awful, 
and  the  slightest  irreguka  movement  on  my  part  might 
bring  us  both  down  together.  I  would  have  given  him 
a  release  in  fiill  for  die  rest  of  the  journey  to  be  off  his 
back;  but  he  started  again,  and  witii  the  same  care  as* 
oended  several  steps,  so  close  to  the  edge  that  even  on 
the  back  of  a  nmk  it  would  have  been  very  uncomfort- 
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able.  My  fear  lest  he  should  break  down  or  stnmbie  was 
excesaye.  To  my  extreme  relief,  the  path  turned  away ; 
but  I  had  hardly  ctMigratnlated  myself  upon  my  escape 
before  he  descended  a  few  steps.  This  was  much  worse 
than  ascending ;  if  he  fell,  nothing  could  keep  me  from 
gcnng  over  his  head;  but  I  remained  till  he  pot  me 
down  of  his  own  accord.  The  poor  fellow  was  wet 
with  perspiration,  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Anoth- 
er stood  ready  to  take  me  up,  but  I  had  had  enough. 
Pawling  tried  it,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  see  an  Indian  toiUng  with  a  dead  weight  on 
his  back ;  but  to  feel  him  trembling  under  one's  own 
body,  hear  his  hard  breathing,  see  the  aweat  rolling 
down  him,  and  feel  the  insecurity  of  the  position,  made 
this  a  mode  of  travelling  which  nothing  but  constitu- 
tional laziness  and  insensibility  could  endure.  Walk- 
ing, or  rather  ^slimbing,  stopping  very  often  to  rest, 
and  riding  when  it  wss  at  all  practicable,  we  reached 
a  thatched  shed,  where  we  wished  to  stop  for  the  night, 
but  there  was  no  water. 

We  could  not  understand  how  &r  it  was  to  Nopa, 
our  intended  stopping-place,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  To  every  question  the  In- 
dians answered  una  legua.  Thinking  it  covld  not  be 
much  higher,  we  continued.  For  an  hour  more  we  had 
a  very  steep  ascent,  and  then  commenced  a  terrible 
descent.  At  this  time  the  sun  had  disappeared ;  dark 
clouds  overhung  the  woods,  and  thunder  rolled  heavily 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  As  we  descended  a  heavy 
wind  swept  through  the  forest ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
dry  leaves ;  branches  were  snapped  and  broken,  trees 
bent,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  violent  tor- 
nado. To  hurry  down  on  foot  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  were  so  tired  that  it  was  impossible ;  and,  afraid  of 
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being  caught  on  the  mountain  by  a  hurricane  and  del- 
uge of  rain,  we  spurred  down  as  fast  as  we  could  go. 
It  was  a  continued  descent,  without  any  relief,  stony, 
and  very  steep.  Very  often  the  mules  stopped,  afraid 
to  go  on ;  and  in  one  place  the  two  empty  mules  bolted 
into  the  thick  woods  rather  than  proceed.  Fortunately 
for  the  reader,  this  is  our  last  mountain,  and  I  can  end 
honestly  with  a  climax :  it  was  the  worst  mountain  I 
ever  encountered  in  that  or  any  other  country,  and,  un- 
der our  apprehension  of  the  storm,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  no  travellers  ever  descended  in  less  time.  At  a 
quarter  before  five  we  reached  the  plain.  The  mounts 
ain  was  hidden  by  clouds,  and  the  storm  was  now  ra- 
ging above  us.  We  crossed  a  river,  and  continuing 
along  it  through  a  thick  forest,  reached  the  rancho  of 
Nopa. 

It  was  situated  in  a  circular  clearing  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  diameter,  near  the  river,  with  the  forest 
around  so  thick  with  brush  and  underwood  that  the 
mules  could  not  penetrate  it,  and  with  no  opening  but 
for  the  passage  of  the  road  through  it.  The  rancho 
was  merely  a  pitched  roof  covered  with  pahn-leaves, 
and  supported  by  four  trunks  of  trees.  All  around 
were  heaps  of  snail^shells,  and  the  ground  of  the  rancho 
was  several  indies  deep  with  ashes,  the  remuns  of  fires 
for  cooking  them.  We  had  hardly  congratulated  our- 
selves upon  our  arrival  at  such  a  beautiful  spot,  before 
we  suffered  such  an  onslaught  of  moschetoes  as  we  had 
not  before  experienced  in  the  country.  We  made  a 
fire,  and,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  a  hard  day's 
work,  sat  down  on  the  grass  to  dispose  of  a  San  Pedro 
fowl;  but  we  were  obliged  to  get  up,  and  while  one 
hand  was  occupied  with  eatables,  use  the  other  to  brush 
off  the  venomous  insects.    We  soon  saw  that  we  had 
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bad  prospects  for  the  nighty  lighted  fires  all  around  the 
rancho,  and  smdLed  inordiiiately.     We  were  in  no  hur- 
ry to  lie  down,  and  sat  till  a  late  hour,  o<»isoling  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  but  for  the  mosohetoes^ 
our  satis&ction  would  be  beyond  all  bounds.     The  dark 
border  of  the  clearing  was  lighted  up  by  fireflies  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  brilliancy  darting  among  the  trees, 
not  flashing  and  disappearing,  but  carrying  a  steady 
light;   and,  except  that  their  course  was  serpentine, 
seeming  like  shooting  stars.     In  different  places  there 
were  two  that  remained  stationary,  emitting  a  pale  but 
beautifiil  light,  and  seemed  like  rival  belles  holding 
levees.     The  fiwy  orbs  darted  from  <me  to  the  other ; 
and  when  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  approached 
too  near,  the  coquette  withdrew  her  light,  and  the  flut- 
terer  went  oS.    One,  however,  carried  all  before  her, 
and  at  one  time  we  counted  seven  hovering  around  her. 
At  length  we  prepared  for  sleep.    Hammocks  would 
leave  us  exposed  on  every  side  to  the  merciless  attacks 
of  the  moschetoes,  and  we  spread  our  mats  on  the 
ground.     We  did  not  undress.     Pawling,  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  rigged  his  sheets  into  a  moscheto-nety 
but  it  was  so  hot  that  he  could  not  breathe  under  them, 
and  he  roamed  about  or  was  in  the  river  nearly  all  night. 
The  Indians  had  occupied  themselves  in  catching  snails 
and  cooking  them  for  supper,  and  then  lay  down  to 
sleep  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  but  at  midnight,  wifli 
sharp  thunder  and  lightning,  the  rain  broke  in  a  deluge, 
and  they  all  came  under  the  shed,  and  there  they  lay 
perfectly  naked,  mechanically,  and  without  seeming  to 
disturb  themselves,  slapping  their  bodies  with  their 
hands.     The  incessant  hum  and  bite  of  the  insects  kept 
us  in  a  constant  state  of  wakefulness  and  irritation. 
Our  bodies  we  could  protect,  but  with  a  covering  over 
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the  face  the  heat  was  insufferable.  Before  daylight  I 
walked  to  the  river,  Which  was  broad  and  shallow,  and 
stretched  myself  out  on  the  gravelly  bottom,  where  the 
water  was  barely  deep  enough  to  run  over  my  body.  It 
was  the  first  comfortable  moment  I  had  had.  My  heat- 
ed body  became  cooled,  and  I  lay  till  daylight.  When 
I  rose  to  dress  they  came  upon  me  with  appetites  whet- 
ted by  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Our  dajr's  work  had  been 
tremendously  hard,  but  the  night's  was  worse.  The 
morning  air,'  however,  was  refireshing,  and  as  day  dawn- 
ed our  tormentors  disappeared.  Mr.  Catherwood  had 
suffered  least,  but  in  his  restlessness  he  had  lost  from 
his  finger  a  precious  emerald  ring,  which  he  had  worn 
for  many  years,  and  prized  for  associations.  We  re- 
mained some  time  looking  for  it,  and  at  length  mount- 
ed and  made  our  last  start  for  Palenque.  The  road  was 
level,  but  the  woods  were  still  as  thick  as  on  the  mount- 
ain. At  a  quarter  before  eleven  we  reached  a  path 
which  led  to  the  ruins,  or  somewhere  else.  We  had 
abandoned  the  intention  of  going  directly  to  the  ruins; 
for,  besides  that  we  were  in  a  shattered  condition,  we 
could  not  communicate  at  all  with  our  Indieuis,  and 
probably  they  did  not  know  where  the  ruins  were.  At 
length  we  came  out  upon  an  open  plain^  and  looked 
back  at  the  range  we  had  crossed,  running  off  to  Peten 
apd  the  country  of  unbaptized  Indians. 

As  we  advanced  we  came  into  a  region  of  fine  pas- 
ture grounds,  and  saw  herds  of  cattle.  The  grass  show- 
ed the  effect  of  early  rains,  and  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  country  reminded  me  of  many  a  scene  at 
home ;  but  there  was  a  tree  of  singular  beauty  that  was 
a  stranger,  having  a  high,  naked  trunk  and  spreading 
top,  with  leaves  of  vivid  green,  covered  with  yellow 
flowers.    Continuing  carelessly^  and  stopping  from  tune 
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to  time  to  enjoy  the  smiling  view  around,  and  realize  our 
escape  from  the  dark  mountains  behind,  we  rose  upon  a 
slight  table  of  land  and  saw  the  village  before  us,  consist- 
ing of  one  grass-grown  street,  unbroken  even  by  a  mule- 
path,  with  a  few  straggling  white  houses  on  each  side, 
on  a  slight  elevation  at  the  farther  end  a  thatched  church, 
with  a  rude  cross  and  belfry  before  it.  A  boy  could  roll 
on  the  grass  from  the  church  door  out  of  the  village.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  most  dead-and-alive  place  I  ever  saw ; 
but,  coming  from  villages  thronged  with  wild  Indians, 
its  air  of  repose  was  most  grateful  to  us.  In  the  suburbs 
were  scattered  Indian  huts ;  and  as  we  rode  into  the 
street,  eight  or  ten  white  people,  men  and  women,  came 
out,  more  than  we  had  seen  since  we  left  Comitan,  and 
the  houses  had  a  comfortable  and  respectable  appear- 
ance. In  one  of  them  lived  the  alcalde,  a  white  man, 
about  sixty,  dressed  in  white  cotton  drawers,  and  shirt 
outside,  respectable  in  his  appearance,  with  a  stoop  in 
his  shoulders,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  very 
doubtful.  With  what  I  intended  as  a  most  captivating 
manner,  I  offered  him  my  passport ;  but  we  had  dis- 
turbed him  at  his  siesta ;  he  had  risen  wrong  side  first ; 
and,  looking  me  steadily  in  the  face,  he  asked  me  what 
he  had  to  do  with  my  passport.  This  I  could  not  an- 
swer ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  and  did  not  want  to  have ;  we  must  go  to  the 
prefeto.  Then  he  turned  round  two  or  three  times  in  a 
circle,  to  show  he  did  not  care  what  we  thought  of  him ; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  what  was  passing  in  our  minds, 
volunteered  to  add  that  complaints  had  been  made 
against  him  before,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  they  couldn't 
remove  him,  and  if  they  did  he  didn't  care. 

This  greeting  at  the  end  of  our  severe  journey  was 
rather  discouraging,  but  it  was  important  for  us  not  to 
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have  any  difficulty  with  this  crusty  official ;  and,  endeav- 
ouring  to  hit  a  vulnerable  point,  told  him  that  we  wished 
to  stop  a  fe^  days  .to  rest,  and  should  be  obliged  to 
purchase  many  things.  We  ashed  him  if  there  was 
any  bread  in  the  village;  he  answered,  *'no  hay," 
"  there  is  none ;"  com  ?  "  no  hay ;"  coffee  ?  "  no  hay ;" 
chocolate?  '*^no  hay."  His  satisfaction  seemed  to  in- 
crease as  he  was  still  able  to  answer  ^'  no  hay ;"  but 
our  unfortunate  inquiries  for  bread  roused  his  ire.  In* 
nocently,  and  without  intending  any  offence,  we  be- 
trayed our  disappointment ;  and  Juan,  looking  out  for 
himself,  said  that  we  could  not  eat  tortillas.  This  he 
recurred  to,  repeated  several  times  to  himself,  and  to 
every  new-comer  said,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  they 
can^t  eat  tortillas.  Following  it  up,  he  said  there  was 
an  oven  in  the  place,  but  no  flour,  and  the  baker  went 
away  seven  years  before;  the  people  there  could  do 
without  bread.  To  change  the  subject,  and  determined 
not  to  complain,  I  threw  out  the  conciliatory  remark, 
that,  at  all  events,  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  the  rain 
on  the  mountains,  which  he  answered  by  asking  if  we 
expected  anything  better  in  Palenque,  and  he  repeated 
with  great  satbfaction  an  expression  common  in  the 
mouths  of  Palenquians :  ^'  tres  meres  de  agua,  tres  meres 
aguacero,  y  tres  meres  del  norte,"  '^  three  months  rains, 
three  months  heavy  showers,  and  six  months  north 
wind,"  which  in  that  country  brings  cold  an(L  rain. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  hit  a  weak  point,  while  the 
men  were  piling  up  the  luggage  I  rode  to  the  prefeto, 
whose  reception  at  that  critical  moment  was  most 
cheering  and  reviving.  With  habitual  courtesy  he  of- 
fered me  a  chair  and  a  cigar,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  my 
passport  said  he  had  been  expecting  me  for  some  time. 
This  surprised  me ;  and  he  added  that  Don  Patricio  had 
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told  him  I  was  coming,  which  surprised  me  still  moroi 
as  I  did  not  remember  any  friend  of  that  name,  but 
soon  learned  that  this  imposing  cpgnomen  meant  my 
friend  Mr.  Patrick  Walker/ of  Baliiee.  This  was  the 
first  notice  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Captain  Caddy  I  had 
received  since  Lieutenant  NicolB  brought  to  Guatimala 
the  report  that  they  had  been  speared  by  the  Indians*^ 
They  had  reached  Palenque  by  the  Balize  River  and 
Lake  of  Peten,  without  any  other  difficulties  than  from 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  had  remained  two  weeks  at 
the  ruins,  and  left  for  the  Laguna  and  Yucatan.  This 
was  most  gratifying  intelligence,  first,  as  it  assured  me 
of  their  safety,  and  second,  as  I  gathered  from  it  that 
there  would  be  no  impediment  to  our  visiting  the  ruins. 
The  apprehension  of  being  met  at  the  end  of  our  toil- 
some journey  with  a  peremptory  exclusion  had  con- 
stantly  disturbed  us  more  or  less,  and  sometimes 
weighed  upon  us  like  lead.  We  had  determined  to 
make  no  reference  to  the  ruins  until  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  our  ground,  and  up  to  that  mo- 
ment I  did  not  know  but  that  all  our  labour  was  boot- 
less. To  heighten  my  satisfaction,  the  prefeto  said  that 
the  place  was  perfectly  quiet ;  it  was  in  a  retired  nook, 
which  revolutions  and  political  convulsions  never  reach- 
ed. He  had  held  his  office  twenty  years,  acknowledg- 
ing as  many  different  governments. 

I  returned  to  make  my  report,  and  in  regard  to  the 
old  alcalde,  in  the  language  of  a  ward-meeting  mani- 
festo, determined  to  ask  for  nothing  but  what  was  right, 
and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  was  wrong.  In  this  spirit 
we  made  a  bold  stand  for  some  com.  The  alcalde's 
**  no  hay"  was  but  too  true ;  the  corn-crop  had  failed, 
and  there  was  an  actual  famine  in  the  place.  The  In- 
diansi  with  accustomed   improvidence,  had  planted 
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barely  enough  for  the  season,  and  this  turning  out  bad, 
they  were  reduced  to  fruits,  plantains,  and  roots  in-^ 
stead  of  tortillas.  Each  white  family  had  about  enough 
for  its  own  use,  but  none  to  spare.  The  shortness  of 
the  corn-crop  made  everything  else  scarce,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  kill  their  fowls  and  pigs  from  want  of  any- 
thing to  feed  them  with.  The  alcalde,  who  to  his  other 
offences  added  that  of  being  rich,  was  the  only  man  in 
the  place  who  had  any  to  spare,  and  he  was  holding  on 
for  a  greater  pressure.  At  Tmnbala  we  had  bought 
good  com  at  thirty  ears  for  sixpence ;  here,  with  great 
difficulty,  we  prevailed  upon  the  alcalde  to  spare  us  a 
little  at  eight  ears  for  a  shilling,  and  these  were  so 
musty  and  worm-eaten  that  the  mules  wpuld  hardly 
touch  them.  At  first  it  surprised  us  that  some  enter- 
prising capitalist  did  not  import  several  dollars'  worth 
from  Tumbala ;  but  on  going  deeper  into  the  matter  we 
found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  would  not  leave 
much  profit,  and,  besides,  the  course  of  exchange  was 
against  Palenque.  A  few  back-loads  would  overstock 
the  market ;  for  as  each  white  family  was  provided  till 
the  next  crop  came  in,  the  Indians  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  wished  to  purchast,  and  they  had  no  money 
to  buy  with.  The  brunt  of  the  famine  fell  upon  us,  and 
particularly  upon  our  poor  mules*  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  good  pasture,  and  not  far  off.  We 
slipped  the  bridles  at  the  door  and  turned  them  loose 
in  the  streets ;  but  after  making  the  circuit  they  came 
back  in  a  body,  and  poked  their  heads  in  at  the  door 
with  an  imploring  look  for  corn. 

Our  prospects  were  not  very  brilliant ;  nevertheless, 
we  had  reached  Palenque,  and  toward  evening  storms 
came  on,  with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
made  us  feel  but  too  happy  that  our  journey  was  over. 
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The  house  assigned  to  us  by  the  alcalde  was  next  his 
own,  and  belonged  to  himself.  It  had  a  cuoinera  ad« 
joining,  and  two  Indian  women,  who  did  not  dare  look 
at  us  without  permission  firom  the  alcalde.  It  had  an 
earthen  floor,  three  beds  made  of  reeds,  and  a  thatched 
roof,  very  good,  except  that  oyer  two  of  the  beds  it 
leaked.  Under  the  peaked  roof  and  across  the  top  of 
the  mud  walls  there  was  a  floor  made  of  poles,  serring 
as  a  granary  for  the  alcalde's  mouldy  com,  inhabited 
by  industrious  mice,  which  scratched,  nibbled,  squeak- 
ed, and  sprinkled  dust  upon  us  all  night.  Neverthe« 
less,  we  had  reached  Palenque,  and  slept  well. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  hailed  it  as  a 
day  of  rest.  >  Heretofore,  in  all  my  travels,  I  had  endeay- 
cured  to  keep  it  as  such,  but  in  this  country  I  had  found 
it  impossible.  The  place  was  so  tranquil,  and  seemed 
in  such  a  state  of  repose,  that  as  the  old  alcalde  passed 
the  door  we  ventured  to  wish  him  a  good-morning ; 
but  again  he  had  got  up  wrong ;  and,  without  answering 
our  greeting,  stopped  to  tell  us  that  our  mules  were 
missing,  and,  as  this  did  not  disturb  us  sufficiently,  he 
added  that  they  were  probably  stolen;  but  when  he 
had  got  us  fairly  roused  and  on  the  point  of  setting  off 
to  look  for  them,  he  said  there  was  no  danger ;  they 
had  only  gone  for  water,  and  would  return  of  them* 
selves. 

The  village  of  Palenque,  as  we  learned  from  the  pre- 
feto,  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  all 
the  goods  imported  for  Quatimala  passing  through  it ; 
but  Balize  had  diverted  that  trade  and  destroyed  its 
commerce,  and  bnt  a  few  years  before  more  than  half 
the  population  had  been  swept  off  by  the  cholera. 
Whole  fiimilies  had  perished,  and  their  houses  were 
desolate  and  falling  to  ruins.    The  church  stood  at  the 
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head  of  the  street,  in  the  centre  of  a  grassy  square.  On 
each  side  of  the  square  were  houses  with  the  forest  di- 
rectly upon  them ;  and,  being  a  little  elevated  in  the 
plaza,  we  were  on  a  line  with  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
The  largest  house  on  the  square  was  deserted  and  in 
ruins.  There  were  a  dozen  other  houses  occupied  by 
white  families,  with  whom,  in  the  course  of  an  hour's 
stroll,  I  became  acquainted.  It  was  but  to  stop  before 
the  door,  and  I  received  an  invitation,  '^Pasen  ade- 
lante,''  <<  Walk  in,  captain,"  for  which  title  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  eagle  on  my  hat.  Each  femily  had  its 
hacienda  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  I  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  Palenque ;  i.,  e., 
I  knew  that  nothing  was  going  on. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  square,  commanding  this 
scene  of  quiet,  was  the  house  of  an  American  named 
William  Brown !  It  was  a  strange  place  for  the  abode 
of  an  American,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  a  regular  "  go* 
ahead''  American.  In  the  great  lottery  he  had  drawn 
a  Palenquian  wife,  which  in  that  quiet  place  probably 
saved  him  from  dying  of  ennui.  What  first  took  him 
to  the  country  I  do  not  know ;  but  he  had  an  exclusive 
privilege  to  navigate  the  Tobasco  River  by  steam,  and 
would  have  made  a  fortune,  but  his  steamboat  founder- 
ed on  the  second  trip.  He  then  took  to  cutting  log- 
wood on  a  new  plan,  and  came  very  near  making  an- 
other fortune,  but  something  went  wrong.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  he  was  engaged  in  canalling  a  short  cut  to 
the  sea,  to  connect  two  rivers  near  his  hacienda.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  Palenqulans,  he  was  always 
busy,  when  he  might  live  quietly  on  his  hacienda  in  the 
summer,  and  pass  his  winters  in  the  village.  Very 
much  to  our  regret,  he  was  not  then  in  the  village.    It 
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would  haye  been  interesting  to  meet  a  oountryman  of 
his  stamp  in  that  quiet  comer  of  the  world. 

The  prefeto  was  well  yersed  in  the  history  of  Palen- 
que.  It  is  in  the  province  of  Tzendales,  and  for  a  <sen- 
tury  after  the  conquest  of  Chiapas  it  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  Indians.  Two  centuries  ago,  Lorenzo 
MugU,  an  emissary  direct  from  Rome,  set  up  among 
them  the  standard  of  the  cross.  The  Indians  still  pre- 
serve his  dress  as  a  sacred  reUc,  but  they  are  jealous 
of  showing  it  to  strangers,  and  I  could  not  obtain  a 
sight  of  it.  The  bell  of  the  church,  too,  was  sent  from 
the  holy  city.  The  Indians  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Spaniards  until  the  year  1700,  when  the  whole 
province  revolted,  and  in  Chillon,  Tumbala,  and  Pa- 
lenque  they  apostatized  from  Christianity,  murdered 
the  priests,  profaned  the  churches,  paid  impious  adora- 
tion to  an  Indian  female,  massacred  the  white  men,  and 
took  the  women  for  their  wives.  But,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence reached  Ouatimala,  a  strong  force  was  sent 
against  them,  the  revolted  towns  were  reduced  and  re- 
covered to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored. The  right  of  the  Indians,  however,  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  soil  was  still  recognised,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  Independence  they  received  rent 
for  land  in  the  villages  and  the  milpas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  short  distance  from  Palenque  the  River  Chacamal 
separates  it  from  the  country  of  the  unbaptized  Indians, 
who  are  here  called  Caribs.  Fifty  years  ago  the  Pa- 
dre Calderon,  an'unde  of  the  prefeto's  wife,  attended 
by  his  sacristan,  an  Indian,  was  bathing  in  the  river, 
when  the  latter  cried  out  in  alarm  that  some  Caribs 
were  looking  at  them,  and  attempted  to  fly;  but  the 
padre  took  his  cane  and  went  toward  them.    The  Ca- 
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ribs  fell  down  before  him,  conduoted  him  to  their  huts, 
and  gave  him  an  invitation  to  return,  and  make  them 
a  yiait  on  a  obtain  day.  On  the  day  appointed  the 
padre  went  mth  his  sacristan,  and  found  a  gathering 
of  Caribs  and  a  great  feast  prepared  for  him.  He  re- 
mained with  them  some  time,  and  invited  them  in  re- 
turn to  the  village  of  Palenque  on  the  day  of  the  fdte 
of  St.  Domingo.  A  large  party  of  these  wild  Indians 
attended,  bringing  with  them  tiger's  meat,  monkey's 
meat,  and  cocoa  as  presents.  .  They  listened  to  mass^ 
and  beheld  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church ;  where- 
upon they  invited  the  padre  to  come  among  them  and 
teach  them,  and  they  erected  a  hut  at  the  place  where 
they  had  first  met  him,  which  he  consecrated  as  a 
church ;  and  he  taught  his  sacristan  to  say  mass  to 
them  every  Sunday.  As  the  prefeto  said,  if  he  had 
lived,  many  of  them  would  probably  have  been  Chris- 
tianized ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  died ;  the  Caribs  re- 
tired into  the  wilderness,  and  not  one  had  appeared  in 
the  village  since. 

The  ruins  lie  about  eight  miles  from  the  village,  per- 
fectly desolate.  The  road  was  so  bad,  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  anything,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  there, 
and  we  had  to  make  provision  for  that  purpose.  There 
were  three  small  shops  in  the  village,  the  stock  of  all 
together  not  worth  seventy-five  dollars ;  but  in  one  of 
them  we  found  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cofiee,  which  we 
immediately  secured.  Juan  communicated  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  a  hog  was  to  be  killed  the  next 
morning,  and  that  he  had  engaged  a  portion  of  the 
lard ;  also,  that  there  was  a  cow  with  a  calf  running 
loose,  and  an  arrangement  might  be  made  for  keeping 
her  up  and  milking  her.  This  was  promptly  attended 
to,  and  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  vis- 
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iting  the  ruinB  the  next  day.  The  Indians  generally 
knew  the  road,  but  there  was  only  one  man  in  the 
place  who  waa  able  to  serve  aa  a  guide  on  the  ground, 
and  he  had  on  hand  the  business  of  killing  and  distrib* 
uting  the  hog,  by  reason  whereof  he  could  not  set  out 
with  us,  but  promised  to  follow. 

Toward  evening  the  quiet  of  the  village  was  disturb* 
ed  by  a  crash,  and  on  going  out  we  found  that  a  house 
had  fallen  down.  A  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  it,  and  the 
ruins  probably  lie  as  they  fell.  The  cholera  had  strip* 
ped  it  of  tenants,  and  for  several  years  it  had  been  de* 
serted. 
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CHAPTER  XVn, 

PreptntioDs  for  visiting  the  Roins.~A  Tarn-out.— Departnie.— The  Road.— 
Rivera  Micol  and  Otula.— Arrival  at  the  Rnins.~The  Pahce. — A  Fen-de-jois. 
—Quarters  in  the  Palace.— InscriptioDS  bj  fonner  Visiters.- The  Fata  of 
Beanham.— Discovery  of  the  Rains  of  Palenqae.— Visit  of  Del  Rio.— Expe- 
dition of  Dupaiz.— Drawings  of  the  present  Work.— First  Dinner  at  the  Rn> 
ins  —Mammoth  Fireflies.— Sleeping  ApartmeBts.— Extent  of  the  Ruins.— OIk 
stades  to  Exploration.— Soffisring  from  Moeehetoes. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  prepared  for  our  moye  to 
the  ruins.  We  had  to  make  provision  for  housekeeping 
on  a  large  scale ;  our  culinary  utensils  were  of  rude 
pottery,  and  our  cups  the  hard  shells  of  some  round 
vegetables,  the  whole  cost,  perhaps,  amounting  to  one 
dollar.  We  could  not  procure  a  water-jar  in  the  place, 
but  the  alcalde  lent  us  one  free  of  charge  unless  it 
should  be  broken,  and  as  it  was  cracked  at  the  time  he 
probably  considered  it  sold.  By-the-way,  we  forced 
ourselves  upon  the  alcalde's  affections  by  leaving  our 
money  with  him  for  safe-keeping.  We  did  this  with 
great  publicity,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  in  the 
village  that  there  was  no  '<  plata"  at  the  ruins,  but  the 
alcalde  regarded  it  as  a  mark  of  special  confidence. 
Indeed,  we  could  not  have  shown  him  a  greater.  He 
was  a  suspicious  old  miser,  kept  his  own  money  in  a 
trunk  in  an  inner  room,  and  never  left  the  house  with- 
out locking  the  street  door  and  carrying  the  key  with 
him.  He  made  us  pay  beforehand  for  everything  we 
wanted,  and  would  not  have  trusted  us  half  a  dollar 
on  any  account. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  with  us  from  the  village  all 
that  could  contribute  to  our  comfort,  and  we  tried  hard 
to  get  a  woman ;  but  no  one  would  trust  herself  alone 
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with  ui.  This  was  a  great  privation ;  a  woman  was 
desirable,  not,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  for  embel- 
liBhment,  but  to  make  tortillas*  These,  to  be  tolerable, 
must  be  eaten  the  moment  they  are  baked;  but  we 
were  obliged  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  alcalde 
to  send  them  out  daily  with  the  product  of  our  cow. 

Our  turn-out  was  equal  to  anything  we  badhadonthe 
road.  One  Indian  set  off  with  a  cowhide  trunk  on  his 
back,  supported  by  a  bark  string,  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  load,  while  on  each  side  hung  by  a  bark  string  a 
ibwl  wra{^d  in  plantain  leaves,  the  head  and  tail  only 
being  visible.  Another  bad  on  the  top  of  his  trunk  « 
live  turkey,  with  its  legs  tied  and  wings  expanded, 
like  a  spread  eagle.  Another  had  on  each  side  of  his 
load  strings  of-  eggs,  each  egg  being  wrapped  carefully 
in  a  husk  of  corn,  and  all  fastened  like  onions  on  a 
bark  string.  Cooking  utensils  and  water-jar  wers 
mounted  on  the  backs  of  other  Indians,  and  contained 
tice,  beans,  sugar,  chocolate,  &c. ;  strings  of  pork  and 
bunches  of  plantains  were  pendent ;  and  Juan  carried 
in  his  arms  our  travelling  tin  coffee-canister  filled  with 
laid,  whidi  in  that  country  was  always  in  a  liquid  state* 

At  half  past  seven  we  left  the  village.  For  a  short 
distance  the  road  was  open,  but  very  soon  we  entered  a 
icwest,  which  continued  unbroken  to  the  ruins,  and  prob* 
ably  many  miles  beyond.  The  road  was  a  mere  Indian 
footpath,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  beaten  down  and 
heavy  with  the  rain,  hanging  so  low  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stoop  constantly,  and  very  soon  our  hats  and 
coats  were  perfectly  wet.  From  the  thickness  of  the 
foliage  the  morning  sun  could  not  dry  up  the  deluge  of 
the  night  before  The  ground  was  very  muddy,  bro- 
ken by  streams  swollen  by  the  early  rains,  with  gullies 
m  which  the  miiles  flound^ed  and  stuck  fast,  in  some 
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pkces  ¥6Ky  difficult  ta  croas.  Amid  all  the  wreck  ol 
empires^  nothing  cTer  spoke  ao  formbly  the  world's  nni* 
tations  as  this  inunei^  forest  shrouding  what  was  once 
a  great  eity.  Once  it  had  been  a  great  highway,  throng* 
ed  with  people  who  were  stimulated  by  the  same  pas* 
sions  that  give  impulse  to  human  action  now»;  and  they 
are  all  gone,  their  habitations  buried,  and  no  traces  of 
them  left 

In  two  hours  we  reached  the  River  Micol,  and  in  half 
an  hour  more  that  of  Otula,  darkened  by  the  shade  o£ 
the  woods,  and  breaking  beautifully  over  a  stony  bed« 
Fording  this,  very  soon  we  saw  masses  of  stones,  and 
then  a  round  sculptured  atone.  We  spurred  up  a  sharp 
ascent  of  fragments,  so  steep  that  the  mules  could  barely 
climb  it,  to  a  terrace  so  covered,  like  the  whole  road, 
with  trees,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  the  fomk 
Continuing  on  this  terrace,  we  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a 
second,  when  our  Indians  cried  out  ^^  el  Palacio,^'  ^<  the 
palace,"  and  through  openings  in  the  trees  we  saw  the 
front  of  a  large  building  richly  ornamented  with  stne* 
ooed  figures  on  the  pilasters,  curious  and  elegant; 
trees  growing  close  against  it,  and  their  branches  enters 
ing  the  docHrs ;  in  style  and  effect  unique,  extraordinary, 
and  mournfully  beautifuL  We  tied  our  mules  to  the 
trees,  ascended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  forced  apart  and 
thrown  down  by  trees,  and  entered  the  palace,  ranged 
for  a  few  moments  along  the  corridor  and  into  the 
Qourtyard,  and  after  the  first  gaae  of  eager  curiosity 
was  over,  went  back  to  the  entrance,  and,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  fired  a/atM^joia  of  four  rounds  each,  be- 
ing the  last  charge  of  our  firearms.  But  for  this  way 
of  giving  vent  to  our  satisfaction  we  should  have  made 
the  roof  of  the  old  palace  ring  with  a  hurrah.  It  was 
intended,  too,  for  effect  upon  the  Indians,  who  had 
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probably  neyer  heard  mich  a  CMinonade  before,  and  al- 
most, like  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Cortez,  regard- 
ed our  weapons  as  instruments  which  spit  lightning,  and 
who,  we  knew,  would  make  such  a  report  in  the  ^age 
aa  would  keep  any  of  their  respectable  friends  from  pay- 
ing us  a  Tiflit  at  night. 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  our  long  and  toilsome 
journey,  and  the  first  glance  indemnified  us  for  our  toiL 
For  the  first  time  we  were  in  a  building  erected  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  standing  before  the  Europeans 
knew  of  the  existence  of  this  continent,  and  we  prepared 
to  take  up  our  abode  under  its  roof*  We  selected  the 
front  corridor  as  our  dwelling,  turned  turkey  and  fowls 
loose  in  the  courtyard,  which  was  so  oyergrown  with 
trees  that  we  could  barely  see  across  it ;  and  as  there 
was  no  pasture  for  the  mules  except  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  and  we  could  not  turn  them  loose  into  the  woods, 
we  brought  them  up  the  steps  through  the  palace,  and 
turned  them  into  the  courtyard  also.  At  one  end  of  the 
corridor  Juan  built  a  kitchen,  which  operation  consisted 
in  laying  three  stones  anglewise,  so  as  to  have  room  for 
a  fire  between  them.  Our  luggage  was  stowed  away 
or  hung  on  poles  reaching  across  the  corridor.  Paw- 
ling mounted  a  stone  about  four  feet  long  on  stone  legs 
for  a  table,  and  with  the  Indians  cut  a  number  of  poles, 
which  they  fastened  together  with  bark  strings,  and  laid 
them  on  stones  at  the  head  and  foot  for  beds.  We  cut 
down  the  branches  that  entered  the  palace,  and  some  of 
the  trees  on  the  terrace,  and  from  the  floor  of  the  pal- 
ace overlooked  the  top  of  an  inunense  forest  stretching 
oif  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Indians  had  superstitious  fears  about  remaining 
at  night  among  the  ruins,  and  left  us  alone,  the  sole 
tenants  of  the  palace  of  unknown  kings.     Litde  did 
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they  who  built  it  think  that  in  a  few  years  their  royal 
Una  would  perish  and  their  raoe  be  extinct,  their  city  a 
niin,  and  Mr.  Catherwood^  Pawling,  and  I  and  Juan 
its  sole  tenants.  Other  strangers  had  been  there,  won* 
dering  like  ourselves.  Their  names  were  written  on  the 
walls,  with  comments  and  figures ;  and  even  here  were 
marks  of  those  low,  grovelling  spirits  which  delight  in 
profaning  holy  places.  Among  the  names,  but  not  of  the 
latter  class,  were  those  of  acquaintances :  Captain  Cad* 
dy  and  Mr.  Walker;  and  one  was  that  of  a  countryman, 
Noah  O.  Piatt,  New- York.  He  bad  gone  out  to 
Tobasco  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel,  aseended  one  of  the 
rivers  for  logwood^  and  while  his  vessel  was  loading 
visited  the  ruins.  His  account  of  them  had  given  me  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  them  long  before  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  presented  itself. 

High  up  on  one  side  of  the  corridor  was  the  name 
of  William  Beanham,-and  under  it  was  a  stanza  written 
ita  lead-pencil.  By  means  of  a  tree  with  notches  cut  in  it, 
I  climbed  up  and  read  the  lines.  The  rhyme  was  faulty 
and  the  spelling  bad,  but  they  breathed  a  deep  sense  of 
the  moral  sublimity  pervading  these  unknown  ruins. 
The  author  seemed,  too,  an  acquaintance.  I  had  heard 
his  story  in  the  village.  He  was  a  young  Irishman,  sent 
by  a  merchant  of  Tobasco  into  the  interior  for  purposes  of 
small  traffic ;  had  passed  some  time  at  Palenque  and  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and,  with  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
turned  strongly  toward  the  Indians,  after  dwelling  upon 
the  subject  for  some  time,  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  Caribs.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him,  and  the  prefect  told  him,  <<  You  have  red 
hair,  a  florid  complexion,  and  white  skin,  and  they  will 
either  make  a  god  of  you  and  keep  you  among  them, 
or  else  kill  and  eat  you;"  but  he*set  off  alone  and  on 
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footy  ctomed  the  Biver  Chacamaly  and  after  an  abeenee 
of  nearly  a  year  returned  safe,  but  naked  and  emacia* 
ted,  with  his  hair  and  nails  long,  having  been  eight  days 
with  a  single  Carib  on  the  banks  of  a  wild  riyer,search« 
ing  for  a  crossing-place,  and  living  upon  roots  and  herbs. 
He  built  a  hut  on  the  borders  of  the  Chacamal  River, 
and  lived  there  with  a  Carib  servant,  preparing  for  an- 
other and  more  protracted  journey  among  them,  until 
at  length  some  boatmen  who  came  to  trade  with  him 
found  him  lying  in  his  hanmiock  dead,  with  his  scull 
split  open.     He  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  a  journey 
which  no  man  in  that  country  dared  encounter,  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  an  assassin  in  a  moment  of  fancied  securi* 
ty.     His  arm  was  hanging  outside,  and  a  book  lying  on 
the  ground;   probably  he  was  struck  while  reading. 
The  murderers,  one  of  whom  was  his  servant,  were 
caught,  and  were  then  in  prison  in  Tobasco.    Unfortu- 
nately, the  people  of  Palenque  had  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  anything  except  the  extraordinary  fact  of  his 
visit  among  the  Caribs  and  his  return  safe.     All  his 
papers  and  collection  of  curiosities  were  scattered  and 
destroyed,  and  with  him  died  all  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bours ;  but,  were  he  still  living,  he  would  be  the  man, 
of  all  others,  to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  that  myste- 
rious city  which  had  so  much  affected  our  imaginations. 
As  the  ruins  of  Palenque  are  the  first  which  awakened 
attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities 
in  America,  and  as,  on  that  account,  they  are  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  the  public,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  the  circumstances  of  their  first  discovery. 

The  account  is,  that  ia  the  year  1750,  a  party  of 
Spaniards  travelling  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  pene- 
trated  to  the  lands  north  of  the  district  of  Carmen,  in 
the  province  of  Chiapas,  when  all  at  once  they  found 
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in  the  midst  of  a  yast  solitude  ancient  stone  buildings, 
the  remains  of  a  city,  still  embracing  from  eighteen  to 
tvrenty-four  miles  in  extent,  known  to  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  Casas  de  Piedras.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  country  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  why  a  party 
of  Spaniards  were  travelling  in  that  forest,  or  how  they 
could  have  done  so.  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  rather 
that  the  existence  of  the  ruins  was  discovered  by  the 
Indians,  who  had  clearings  in  different  parts  of  the 
forest  for  their  corn-fields,  or  perhaps  was  known  to 
them  from  time  immemorial,  and  on  their  report  the 
inhabitants  were  induced  to  visit  them. 

The  existence  of  such  a  city  was  entirely  unknown ; 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  any  book,  and  no  tradition 
that  it  had  ever  been.  To  this  day  it  is  not  known  by 
what  name  it  was  called,  and  the  only  appellation  given 
to  it  is  that  of  Palenque,  after  the  village  near  which 
tiie  ruins  stand. 

The  news  of  the  discovery  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  was  repeated  in  some  cities  of  the  province,  and 
reached  the  seat  of  government ;  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it,  and  the  members  of  the  government,  through 
ignorance,  apathy,  or  the  actual  impossibility  of  occu- 
pying themselves  with  anything  except  public  affairs, 
took  no  measures  to  explore  the  ruins,  and  it  was  not 
till  1786,  thirty  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  ordered  an  exploration ;  on  the  third 
of  May,  1787,  Captain  Antonio  del  Bio  arrived  at  the 
village,  under  a  commission  from  the  government  of 
Guatimala,  and  on  the  fifth  he  proceeded  to  the  site  of 
the  ruined  city.  In  his  official  report  he  says,  on  ma- 
king his  first  essay,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  woods, 
and  a  fog  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  men 
to  distinguish  each  other  at  five  paces'  distance,  the 
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principal  boildmg  was  completely  coaoealed  from  their 
Tiew. 

He  returned  to  the  Tillage,  and  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  deputy  of  the  district,  an  order  was 
issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tumbala,  requiring  two 
hundred  Indians  with  axes  and  billhooks.  On  the 
17th  serenty-nine  arrired,  furnished  with  twenty-eight 
axes,  after  which  twenty  more  were  obtained  in  the  ril* 
lage ;  and  with  these  he  again  moyed  forward,  and  im« 
mediately  c<Mnmenced  felling  trees,  which  was  followed 
by  a  general  conflagration. 

The  report  of  Captain  Del  Rio,  with  the  commentary 
of  Doctor  Paul  Felix  Cabrera  of  New  Onatimala,  de- 
ducing an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  people,  diroogh  ei« 
ther  the  supineness  or  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  gor* 
emment  was  locked  up  in  the  archiyes  of  Ouatimak 
until  the  time  of  the  BcTolution,  when,  by  the  operation 
of  liberal  principles,  the  original  manuscripts  came  into 
the  hands  of  an  English  gentleman  long  resident  in  that 
country,  and  an  English  translation  was  published  at 
London  in  1822.  This  was  the  first  notice  in  Europe 
of  the  discovery  of  these  ruins ;  and,  instead  of  electri* 
fying  the  public  mind,  either  from  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject,  distrust,  or  some  other  cause,  so  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it,  that  in  1831  the  Literary  Gazette,  a 
paper  of  great  circulation  in  London,  announced  it  as 
a  new  discovery  made  by  Colonel  Galindo,  whose  un- 
fortunate fate  has  been  before  referred  to.  If  a  like 
discovery  had  been  made  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
Asia,  within  the  reach  of  European  travel,  it  would 
have  created  an  interest  not  inferior  to  the  discovery  of 
Herculaneum,  or  Pompeii,  or  the  ruins  of  Passtum. 

While  the  report  and  drawings  of  Del  Rio  slept 
in  the  archives  of  Guatimala,  Charles  the  Fourth  of 
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Spain  ordered  another  expedition,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  Captain  Dupaix,  with  a  secretary  and 
draughtsman,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons.  .  His  ex- 
peditions were  made  in  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  last 
of  which  was  to  Palenque. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dupaix,  and  the  designs  of  his 
draughtsman  Castenada,  were  about  to  be  sent  to  Mad- 
rid, which  was  then  occupied  by  the  French  afsiy, 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Mexico;  theyHhcn 
became  an  ^object  of  secondary  importance,  ai|d  re- 
mained during  the  wars  of  independence  under  the  con- 
trol of  Castenada,  who  deposited  them  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  in  Mexico.  In  1828  M.  Baradere 
disentombed  them  from  the  cartons  of  the  museum^  * 
where,  but  for  this  accident,  they  might  still  have  re- 
mained, and  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
city  again  been  lost.  The  Mexican  Congress  had 
passed  a  law  forbidding  any  stranger  not  formally  au- 
thorized to  make  researches  or  to  remove  objects  of  art 
from  the  country ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  interdict,  M. 
Baradere  obtained  authority  to  make  researches  in  the 
interior  of  the  republic,  with  the  agreement  that  after 
sending  to  Mexico  all  that  he  collected,  half  should 
be  delivered  to  him,  with  permission  to  transport  them 
to  Eur<^e.  Afterward  he  obtained  by  exchange  the 
original  designs  of  Castenada,  and  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  itinerary  and  descriptions  of  Captain  Dupaix 
was  promised  in  three  months.  From  divers  circum- 
stances, that  copy  did  not  reach  M.  Baradere  till  long 
after  his  return  to  France,  and  the  work  of  Dupaix  was 
not  published  until  1834,  '5,  twenty-eight  years  after 
his  expedition,  when  it  was  brought  put  in  Paris,  in 
four  volumes  folio,  at  the  price  of  eight  hundred  firancs, 
with  notes  and  commentaries  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir, 
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M.  Warden,  If.  Charlea  Faroy,  HL  Banukre,  and  M. 
DeSt  Priest 

Lord  Kingaboroiigh^s  poodarous  tomes,  so  far  as  re« 
gaxds  Palenqae,  are  a  mere  reprint  of  Dupaiz,  and  the 
cost  of  his  work  is  four  hundred  dollars  per  copy.  Col* 
onel  Qalindo's  communications  to  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris  are  published  in  the  work  of  Dnpaixi 
and  since  him  Mr.  Waldeek,  with  funds  provided  by 
an  association  in  Bf  exicoi  had  passed  two  years  among 
the  ruins.  His  drawingSi  as  he  states  in  a  work  on  an- 
other place,  were  taken  away  by  the  Mexican  govern^ 
ment ;  but  he  had  retained  copies,  and  before  we  set 
out  his  work  on  Palenque  was  announced  in  Paris.  It^ 
howeyer,  has  never  appeared,  and  in  the  mean  time 
Dupaix's  is  the  text-book. 

I  have  two  objections  to  make  to  this  work,  not  affect- 
ing  Captain  Dupaix,  who,  as  his  expedition  took  place 
thirty-four  years  since,  is  not  likely  to  be  affected,  if  ha 
is  even  living,  but  his  Paris  editors.  The  first  is  the 
very  depreciating  tone  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
work  of  Ins  predecessor  Del  Bio,  and,  secondly,  this 
paragra}^  in  the  introduction : 

<^  It  must  be  considered  that  a  government  only  can 
execute  such  undertakings.  A  traveller  relying  upon  hia 
own  resources  cannot  hope,  whatever  may  be  his  intre* 
pidity,  to  penetrate,  and,  above  all,  to  live  in  those  dan^ 
gerous  solitudes  ;  and,  supposing  that  he  succeeds,  it  ia 
beyond  the  power  of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  man 
to  explore  alone  the  ruins  of  a  vast  city,  of  which  he 
must  not  only  measure  and  draw  the  edifices  still  ex« 
isting,  but  also  determine  the  circumference  and  exam- 
ine the  remains,  dig  the  soil  and  explore  the  subterra* 
neous  constructions.  M.  Baradere  arrived  within  fifty 
leagues  of  Palenque,  burning  with  the  desire  of  going 
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there  ;  but  what  coold  a  single  man  do  with  domestacB 
or  other  auxiliaiies,  without  moral  force  or  inteliigence, 
against  a  people  still  half  savage^  against  serpents  and 
other  hurtful  animals,  which,  according  to  Dupaix,  in- 
lest  these  ruins,  and  also  against  the  vegetative  force  of  a 
nature  fertile  and  powerful,  which  in  a  few  years  re-cov* 
ers  all  the  monuments  and  obstructs  all  the  avenues  V* 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  crush  all  individual  enterprise, 
Bnd,  moreover,  it  is  untrue.  All  the  accounts,  founded 
iipon  this,  represent  a  visit  to  these  ruins  as  attended 
with  immense  difficulty  and  danger,  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  feared  to  encounter  them ;  but  there  is  no  dif» 
ficulty  whatever  in  going  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States  to  Palenque.  Our  greatest  hardships,  even  in 
our  long  journey  through  the  interior,  were  from  the 
Tevohitionary  state  of  the  countries  and  want  of  -time ; 
«nd  as  to  a  residence  there,  with  time  to  construct  a 
hut  or  to  fit  up  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  to  pro-^ 
«ure  stores  fpom  the  seaboard,  *' those  dangerous  soli« 
tudes^'  might  be  anything  rather  than  wqdeasant. 

And  to  «how  what  in<tividuals  can  accomplish,  I  state 
that  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings  include  all  die  objects 
fepresented  in  the  work  of  Dupaix,  and  others  besides 
which  do  not  appear  in  that  work  at  aB,  and  have  never 
before  been  presented  to  the  public ;  among  which  are 
the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  and  the  large  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  the  most  curious  and  interesting  pieces  of 
senlptise  at  Palenque.  I  add,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  I  Will  be  contradicted  by  future  travellers  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  C.'s  are  more  correct  in 
proportions,  outline,  and  filling  up  than  his,  and  furnish 
more  true  material  for  e^>ecttlation  and  study.  I  would 
not  have  said  thus  much  but  firom  a  widi  to  give  confix 
«nce  to  the  read^  who  may  be  diq[XMied  to  investigate 
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and  study  these  interesting  remains.  As  to  most  of  the 
places  visited  by  us,  he  will  find  no  materials  whatever 
except  those  furnished  in  these  pages.  In  regard  to  Pa- 
bnque  he  will  find  a  splendid  work,  the  materials  of 
which  were  procured  under  the  sanction  of  a  commis- 
sion from  government,  and  brought  out  with  explana- 
tions and  commentaries  by  the  learned  men  of  Paris, 
by  the  side  of  which  my  two  pctavoes  shrink  into  in- 
significance ;  but  I  uphold  the  drawings  against  these 
costly  folios,  and  against  every  other  book  that  has  ever 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  these  ruins.  My  ob- 
ject has  been,  not  to  produce  an  illustrated  work,  but  to 
present  the  drawings  in  such  an  inexpensive  form  as  to 
place  them  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  our  read- 
ing community. 

But  to  return  to  ourselves  in  the  palace.  While  we 
were  making  our  observations,  Juan  was  engaged  in  a 
business  that  his  soul  loved.  As  with  all  the  moEOS  of 
that  country,  it  was  his  pride  and  ambition  to  servir  a 
mano.  He  scorned  the  manly  occupation  of  a  mule- 
teer, and  aspired  to  that  of  a  menial  servant.  He  was 
anxious  to  be  left  at  the  village,  and  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  stopping  at  the  ruins,  but  was  reconciled  to  it 
by  being  allowed  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  cook- 
ery. At  four  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  our  first  dinner. 
The  tablecloth  was  two  broad  leaves,  each  about  two 
feet  long,  plucked  firom  a  tree  on  the  terrace  before  the 
door.  Our  saltcellar  stood  like  a  ppamid,  being  a  case 
made  of  husks  of  corn  put  together  lengthwise,  and 
holding  four  or  five  pounds,  in  lumps  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Juan  was  as  happy  as  if  he 
had  prepared  the  dinner  exclusively  for  his  own  eating; 
and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  when  the  sky 
became  overcast,  and  a  sharp  thunder-dap  heralded  the 
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afternoon's  storm.  From  the  elevatioa  of  the  terrace, 
the  floor  of  the  palace  commanded  a  view  of  the  top  of 
the  forest,  and  we  could  see  the  trees  bent  down  by  the 
force  of  the  wind ;  very  soon  a  fierce  blast  swept  tlurough 
the  open  doors,  which  was  followed  instantaneously 
by  heavy  rain.  The  table  was  cleared  by  the  wind, 
and,  before  we  could  make  our  escape,  was  drenched 
by  the  rain.  We  snatched  away  our  plates,  and  finish- 
ed our  meal  as  we  could. 

The  rain  continued,  with  heavy  thunder  and  light- 
ning, all  the  afternoon*  In  the  absolute  necessity  of 
taking  up  our  abode  among  the  ruins,  we  had  hardly 
thought  of  our  exposure  to  the  elements  until  it  was 
forced  upon  us.  At  night  we  could  not  light  a  candle, 
but  the  darkness  of  the  palace  was  lighted  up  by  fire- 
flies of  extraordinary  size  and  brilliancy,  shooting 
through  the  corridois  and  stationary  on  the  walls, 
forming  a  beautiful  and  striking  spectacle.  They  were 
of  the.  description  with  those  we  saw  at  Nopa,  known 
by  the  name  of  shining  beetles,  and  are  mentioned  by 
the.  early  Spaniards,  among  the  wonders  of  a  world 
where  all  was  new,  '*  as  showing  the  way  to  those  who 
travel  at  night."  The  historian  describes  them  as 
^  somewhat  smaller  than  Sparrows,  having  two  stars 
close  by  their  Eyes,  and  two  more  under  their  Wings, 
which  gave  so  great  a  Light  that  by  it  they  could  spin, 
weave,  write,  and  paint ;  and  the  Spaniards  went  by 
night  to  hunt  the  Utios  or  little  Rabbits  of  that  country ; 
and  a-fishing,  carrying  these  Animals  tied  to  their  great 
Toes  or  Thumbs :  and  they  called  them  Locuyos,  be- 
ing also  of  use  to  save  them  from  the  Gnats,  which 
are  there,  very  troublesome.  They  took  them  in  the 
Night  with  Firebrands,  because  they  made  to  the  Light, 
and  came  when  called  by  their  Name ;  and  they  are  so 
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unwieldy  that  when  they  fall  they  cannot  rise  again ; 
and  the  Men  stroaking  their  Faces  and  Hands  with  a 
sort  of  Moisture  that  is  in  those  Stars,  seemed  to  be 
afire  as  long  as  it  lasted/' 

It  always  gave  us  high  pleasure  to  realise  the  ro* 
mantic  and  seemingly  half-fabulous  accounts  of  the 
chroniclers  of  the  conquest.  Very  often  we  found  their 
quaint  descriptions  so  vivid  and  faithful  as  to  infuse 
the  spirit  that  breathed  through  their  pages.  .  We 
caught  several  of  these  beetles,  not,  however,  by  call- 
ing them  by  their  names,  but  with  a  hat,  as  school* 
boys  used  to  catch  fireflies,  or,  less  poetically,  light* 
ning-bugs,  at  hoAie.  They  are  more  than  half  an 
inch  long,  and  have  a  sharp  movable  horn  on  the 
head  ;  when  laid  on  the  back  they  caniiot  turn  over  ex- 
cept by  pressing  this  horn  against  a  membrane  upon 
the  firont.  Behind  the  eyes  are  two  round  transparent 
substances  full  of  luminous  matter,  about  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  pin,  and  underneath  is  a  larger  membrane, 
containing  the  same  luminous  substance.  Four  of  them 
together  threw  a  brilliant  light  for  several  yards  around, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  single  one  we  read  distinctly  the 
finely-printed  pages  of  an  American  newspaper.  It  was 
one  of  a  packet,  full  of  debates  in  Congress,  which  I  had 
as  yet  barely  glanced  over,  and  it  seemed  stranger  than 
any  incident  of  my  journey  to  be  reading  by  the  light 
of  beetles,  in  the  ruined  palace  of  Palenque,  the  say- 
ings and  doings  of  great  men  at  home.  In  the  midst  of  it 
Mr.  Catherwood,  in  emptying  the  capacious  pocket  of  a 
shooting-jacket,  handed  me  a  Broadway  omnibus  ticket: 

«  0«od  to  the  beam  for  t  ride, 
"  A.  Brawer." 

These  things  brought  up  vivid  recollections  of  home,  and 
among  the  fiamilier  images  present  were  the  good  beds 
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ifllD  whifih  our  friends  weste  about  that  time  taming. 
Ours  were  set  up  in  the  back  corridor^  fronting  the  court* 
yard.  This  e€»rridor  consisted  of  open  doors  and  pilasters 
alternately.  The  wind  and  rain  were  sweeping  through, 
and,  unfortunately,  our  beds  were  not  out  of  reach  of 
the  spray.  They  had  been  set  up  with  some  labour  on 
four  piles  of  st(»ies  each,  ami  we  could  not  then  change 
their  position.  We  had  no  spare  articles  to  put  up  as 
acreens ;  but,  happily,  two  umbrellas,  tied  up  with  meas- 
uring rods  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  matting,  had  smr- 
viyed  the  wreck  of  the  mountain»roads.  These  Mr.  C. 
and  I  secured  at  the  head  of  our  beds.  Pawling  swung 
a  hammock  across  the  •  corridor  so  bigh  that  the  sweep 
of  the  rain  only  touched  the  foot ;  and  so  passed  our  first 
night  at  Palenque.  In  the  morning,  umbrellas,  bed- 
clothes, wearing  apparel,  and  hammocks  w^e  wet 
through,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  plaee  to  stand  on. 
Already  we  considered  ourselves  booked  for  a  rheuma« 
tism.  We  had  looked  to  our  residence  at  Palenque  as 
the  end  of  troubles,  and  for  comfort  and  pleasure,  hut 
all  we  could  do  was  to  change  the  location  of  our  beds 
to  places  which  pronused  a  better  sheker  for  the  next 
night. 

A  good  breakfast  would  have  done  much  to  restore 
our  equanimity ;  but,  unhappily,  we  found  that  the  tor- 
tillas which  we  had  brought  out  the  day  before,  proba- 
bly made  of  half-mouldy  corn,  by  the  excessive  damp- 
ness were  matted  together,  sour,  and  spoiled.  We 
went  through  our  beans,  eggs,  and  chocolate  without 
any  substitute  for  bread,  and,  as  often  bef<Mre  in  time  of 
trouble,  composed  ourselves  with  a  cigar.  Blessed  be 
the  man  who  invented  smoking,  the  soother  and  com- 
poser of  a  troubled  spirit,  allayer  of  angry  passions,  a 
comfcMTt  under  the  loss  of  breakfast,  and  to  the  roamer 
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in  desolate  places,  the  soUtary  way&rer  through  life, 
serving  for  '*  wife,  children,  and  firiends." 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  Indians  arrived  with  firesh 
tortillas  and  milk.  Our  guide,  too,  having  finished  cut- 
ting up  and  distributing  the  hog,  was  with  them.  He 
was  the  same  who  had  been  employed  .by  Mr.  Waldeck, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Walker  and  Captain  Caddy,  and  was 
recommended  by  the  prefect  as  the  only  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  ruins.  Under  his  escort  we  set  out  for  a 
preliminary  survey.  Of  ourselves,  leaving  the  palace, 
in  any  direction,  we  should  not  have  known  which  way 
to  direct  our  steps. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  these  ruins.  Even  in  this 
practical  age  the  imagination  of  mim  delights  in  won- 
ders. The  Indians  and  the  people  of  Palenque  say  that 
they  cover  a  space  of  sixty  miles ;  in  a  series  of  well- 
veritten  articles  in  our  own  country  they  have  been  set 
down  as  ten  times  larger  than  New- York ;  and  lately  I 
have  seen  an  article  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  refer- 
ring to  our  expedition,  which  represents  this  city,  discaV' 
ered  by  us,  as  having  been  three  times  as  large  as  Lon- 
don !  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  discredit  any  marvellous 
story.  I  am  slow  to  disbelieve,  and  would  rather  sustain 
all  such  inventions ;  but  it  has  been  my  unhappy  lot  to 
find  marvels  fade  away  as  I  approached  them :  even  the 
Dead  Sea  lost  its  mysterious  charm ;  and  besides,  as  a 
traveller  and  '<  writer  of  a  book,"  I  know  that  if  I  go 
wrong,  those  who  come  after  me  will  not  fail  to  set  me 
right.  Under  these  considerations,  not  from  any  wish 
of  my  own,  and  with  many  thanks  to  my  friends  of  the 
press,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  the  Indians  and  people 
of  Palenque  really  know  nothing  of  the  r^ins  personally, 
and  the  other  accounts  do  not  rest  upon  any  sufficient 
foundation.    The  whole  country  for  miles  around  is  cov- 
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ered  by  a  dense  forest  of  gigantic  trees,  with  a  growih 
of  brash  and  underwood  unknown  in  the  wooded  des* 
erts  of  our  own  country,  and  impenetrable  in  any  direo- 
tion  except  by  cutting  a  way  with  a  machete.  What 
lies  buric^l  in  that  forest  it  is  impossible  to  say  of  my 
own  knowledge ;  without  a  guide,  we  might  have  gone 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  all  the  buildings  without  dis- 
covering one  of  them. 

Captain  Del  Bio,  the  first  explorer,  with  men  and 
means  at  command,  states  in  his  report,  that  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  commission  he  cut  down  and  burned  all 
the  woods ;  he  does  not  say  how  far,  but,  judging  from 
the  breaches  and  excavations  made  in  the  interior  of  the 
buildings,  probably  for  miles  around.  Captain  Dupaix^ 
acting  under  a  royal  commission,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources such  a  commission  would  give,  did  not  discover 
any  more  buildings  than  those  mentioned  by  Del  Rio, 
and  we  saw  only  the  same ;  but,  having  the  benefit  of 
them  as  guides,  at  least  of  Del  Rio  (for  at  that  time  we 
had  not  seen  Diq[>aix's  work),  we  of  course  saw  things 
which  escaped  their  observation,  just  as  those  who  come 
after  us  will  see  what  escaped  ours.  This  place,  howev- 
er, was  the  principal  object  of  our  expedition,  and  it  was 
our  wish  and  intention  to  make  a  thcHrough  exploration. 
Respect  for  my  official  character,  the  special  tenour  of 
my  passport,  and  letters  from  Mexican  authorities,  gave 
me  ev^y  facility.  The  prefect  assumed  that  I  was  sent 
by  my  government  expressly  to  explore  the  ruins ;  and 
every  person  in  Palenque  except  our  friend  the  alcalde, 
and  even  he  as  much  as  the  perversity  of  his  disposi- 
tiqn  would  permit,  was  disposed  to  assist  us.  But  there 
were  accidental  difficulties  which  were  insuperable. 
First,  it  was  the  rainy  season.  This,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  would  have  made  it  difficult ;  but  as  the  rains 
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did  not  commence  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  the 
weather  was  dear  always  in  the  morning,  it  alone  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  preyent  our  attempting  it; 
but  there  were  other  difficulties,  which  embarrassed  us 
from  the  beginning,  and  continued  during  our  whole  res- 
idence among  the  ruins.  There  was  not  an  axe  or  spade 
in  the  place,  and,  as  usual,  the  only  instrument  was  the 
machete,  which  here  was  like  a  short  and  wide-bladed 
sword ;  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  Indians  to  work 
was  greater  than  at  any  other  place  we  had  visited.  It 
was  the  season  of  planting  corn,  and  the  Indians,  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  famine,  were  all  busy  with 
their  milpas.  The  price  of  an  Indian's  labour  was 
eighteen  cents  per  day ;  but  the  alcalde,  who  had  the 
direction  of  this  branch  of  the  business,  would  not  let 
me  advance  to  more  than  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
most  he  would  engage  to  send  me  was  from  four  to  six 
a  day.  They  would  not  sleep  at  the  ruins,  came  late, 
and  went  away  early ;  sometimes  only  two  or  three  q)- 
peared,  and  the  same  men  rarely  came  twice,  so  that 
during  our  stay  we  had  all  the  Indians  of  the  village  in 
rotation.  This  increased  very  much  our  labour,  as  it 
made  it  necessary  to  stand  over  them  constantly  to  di- 
rect their  work;  and  just  as  one  set  began  to  understand 
precisely  what  we  wanted,  we  were  obliged  to  teach  the 
same  to  others;  and  I  may  remark  that  their  labour, 
though  nominally  cheap,  was  dear  in  reference  to  the 
work  done. 

At  that  time  I  expected  to  return  to  Palenque; 
whether  I  shall  do  so  now  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but  I  am 
anxious  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  accounts 
which  have  been  published  of  the  immense  labour  and 
expense  of  exploring  these  ruins,  which,  as  I  before  re- 
marked, made  it  almost  seem  presunq)tuous  for  me  t» 
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undertake  it  with  my  own  resources,  are  exaggerated 
and  untrue.  Being  on  the  ground  at  t^j^e  commencement 
of  the  dry  season,  with  eight  or  ten  young  '*  pioneers," 
having  a  spirit  of  enterprise  equal  to  their  bone  and 
muscle,  in  less  than  six  months  the  whole  of  these  ruins 
could  be  laid  bare.  Any  man  who  has  ever  ^^  cleared" 
a  hundred  acres  of  land  is  competent  to  undertake  it, 
and  the  time  and  money  spent  by  one  of  our  young 
men  in  a  *<  winter  in  Paris"  would  determine  beyond  all 
peradventure  whether  the  city  ever  did  cover  the  im- 
mense extent  which  some  have  supposed. 

But  to  return :  Under  the  escort  of  our  guide  we  had 
a  fatiguing  but  most  interesting  day.  What  we  saw 
does  not  need  any  exaggeration.  It  awakened  admira- 
tion and  astonishment.  In  the  afternoon  came  on  the 
regular  storm.  We  had  distributed  our  beds,  however, 
along  the  corridors,  under  cover  of  the  outer  wall,  and 
were  better  protected,  but  suffered  terribly  from  mosche- 
toes,  the  noise  and  stings  of  which  drove  away  sleep.  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  took  up  my  mat  to  escape 
from  these  murderers  of  rest.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  moon,  breaking  through  the  heavy  clouds,  with  a 
misty  face  lighted  up  the  ruined  corridor.  I  climbed 
over  a  mound  of  stones  at  one  end,  where  the  wall  had 
fallen,  and,  stumbling  along  outside  the  palace,  entered 
a  lateral  building  near  the  foot  of  the  tower,  groped  in 
the  dark  along  a  low  damp  passage,  and  spread  my 
mat  before  a  low  doorway  at  the  extreme  end.  Bats 
were  flying  and  whizzing  through  the  passage,  noisy  and 
sinister;  but  the  ugly  creatures  drove  away  mosche- 
toes.  The  dampness  of  the  passage  was  cooling  and 
refreshing ;  andj  with  some  twinging  apprehensions  of 
the  snakes  and  reptiles,  lizards  and  scorpions,  which  in- 
fest the  ruins,  I  fell  asleep. 
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At  daylight  I  returned,  and  found  Mr.  C.  and  Pftw« 
Hng  sitting  <m  the  stones,  half  dressed,  in  rueful  con- 
claye.  They  had  passed  the  night  worse  tiian  I,  and 
our  condition  and  prospects  were  dismal.  Rains,  hard 
work,  bad  fieore,  seemed  nothing ;  but  we  could  no  more 
exist  without  sleep  than  the  "  foolish  fellow''  of  JBsop, 
who,  at  the  moment  when  he  had  learned  to  live  with- 
out eating,  died.  In  all  his  travels  through  the  country 
Pawling  had  never  encountered  such  hard  work  as  since 
he  met  us. 

The  next  night  the  moschetoes  were  beyond  all  en- 
durance ;  the  slightest  part  of  the  body,  the  tip  end  of  a 
finger,  exposed,  was  bitten.  With  the  heads  covered 
the  heat  was  suffocating,  and  in  the  morning  our  faces 
were  all  in  blotches.  Without  some  remedy  we  were 
undone.  It  is  on  occasions  like  this  that  the  creative 
power  of  genius  displays  itself.  Our  beds,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  made  of  sticks  lying  side  by  side, 
and  set  on  four  piles  of  stcmes  for  legs.  Over  these  we 
laid  our  pellons  and  armas  de  aguas,  or  leathern  ar- 
mour against  rain,  and  over  these  our  straw  matting* 
This  prevented  our  enemies  invading  us  from  between 
the  sticks.  Our  sheets  were  already  sewed  up  into 
sacks.    We  ripped  one  side,  cut  sticks,  and  bent  them 
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in  three  bows  about  two  feet  high  over  the  frame  of  the 
beds.  Over  these  the  sheets  were  stretched,  and,  sew- 
ed down  all  around,  with  a  small  space  open  at  the 
head,  had  much  the  appearance  of  biers.  At  night, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  we  crawled  in.  Hosts  were 
waiting  for  us  inside.  We  secured  the  open  places, 
when  each,  with  the  stump  of  a  lighted  candle,  hunted 
and  slew,  and  with  a  lordly  feeling  of  defiance  we  lay 
down  to  sleep.  We  had  but  one  pair  of  sheets  apiece, 
and  this  was  a  new  way  of  sleeping  under  them ;  but, 
besides  the  victory  it  afforded  us  over  the  moschetoes, 
it  had  another  advantage ;  the  heat  was  so  great  that 
we  could  BOt  sltfep  with  our  clothes  on ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  place  the  beds  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
spray,  and  the  covering,  held  up  a  foot  or  two  above  us 
and  kept  damp,  cooled  the  heated  atmosphere  within* 

In  this  way  we  lived :  the  Indians  came  out  in  the 
morning  with  provisions,  and  as  the  tortillas  were  made 
in  the  alcalde's  own  kitchen,  not  to  disturb  his  house* 
hold  arrangements,  they  seldom  arrived  till  after  break- 
fast. 

In  the  mean  time  work  went  on.  As  at  Copan,  it 
was  my  business  to  prepare  the  different  objects  for  Mr. 
Catherwood  to  draw.  Many  of  the  stones  had  to  be 
scrubbed  and  cleaned;  and  as  it  was  our  object  to  have 
the  utmost  possible  accuracy  in  the  drawings,  in  many 
places  scaffolds  were  to  be  erected  on  which  to  set  up 
the  camera  lucida.  Pawling  relieved  me  from  a  great 
part  of  this  labour.  That  the  reader  may  know  the 
character  of  the  objects  we  had  to  interest  us,  I  proceed 
to  give  a  description  of  the  building  in  which  we  lived, 
called  the  palace. 

A  front  view  of  this  building  is  given  in  the  engra* 
ving.     It  does  not,  however,  purport  to  be  given  with 
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the  same  aeonracy  as  the  other  drawings,  the  front  be* 
ing  in  a  more  mined  condition.  It  stands  on  an  arti* 
ficial  elevation  of  an  oblong  fornii  forty  feet  high,  three 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  on  each  side.  This  elevation  was 
formerly  faced  with  stone,  which  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  growth  of  trees,  and  its  form  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable. 

The  building  stands  with  its  face  to  the  east,  and  ; 
measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  front  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep.  Its  height  is  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet,  and  all  around  it  had  a  broad 
projecting  cornice  of  stone.  The  front  contained  four- 
teen doorways,  about  nine  feet  wide  each,  and  the  in- 
tervening piers  are  between  six  and  seven  feet  wide. 
On  the  left  (in  approaching  the  palace)  eight  of  the  piers 
have  fallen  down,  as  has  also  the  comer  on  the  right, 
and  the  terrace  underneath  is  cumbered  with  the  ruins. 
But  six  piers  remain  entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  front  is 
open. 

The  engraving  opposite  represents  the  ground-plan 
of  the  whole.  The  black  lines  represent  walls  still 
standing ;  the  feint  lines  indicate  remains  only,  but,  in 
general,  so  clearly  marked  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  connecting  them  together. 

The  building  was  constructed  of  stone,  with  a  mortar 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  whole  fi^nt  was  covered  with 
stucco  and  painted.  The  piers  were  ornamented  with 
spirited  figures  in  baa-reUef,  one  of  which  is  represented 
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in  the  engraYing  opposite.  On  the  t(^  are  three  hiero^ 
glyphics  sunk  in  the  stuoco.  It  is  enolosed  by  a  richly- 
ornamented  border,  about  ten  feet  high  and  six  wide,  of 
which  only  a  part  now  remaioB.  The  principal  person- 
age  stands  in  an  upright  position  and  in  profile,  exhibit- 
ing an  extraordinary  facial  angle  of  abont  forty-five  de- 
gce^.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  seems  to  have  been 
compressed  and  lengthened,  perhaps  by  the  same  pro- 
cess employed  upon  the  heads  of  the  Choctaw  and  Flat- 
head Indians  of  our  own  country.  The  head  represents 
a  different  species  from  any  now  existing  in  that  region 
of  country ;  and  supposing  the  statues  to  be  images  of 
living  personages,  or  the  creations  of  artists  according 
to  their  ideas  of  perfect  figures,  they  indicate  a  race  of 
people  now  lost  and  unknown.  The  headdress  is  ev- 
idently a  plume  of  feathers.  Over  the  shoulders  is  a 
nhott  covering  decorated  with  studs,  and  a  breastplate; 
pert  of  the  ornament  of  the  girdle  is  broken ;  the  tunic 
is  probably  a  leopard's  skin ;  and  the  whole  dress  no 
doubt  exhibits  the  costume  of  this  unknown  pec^le* 
He  holds  in  his  hand  a  staff  or  sceptre,  and  opposite  his 
hands  are  the  marks  of  three  hieroglyphics,  which  have 
decayed  or  been  broken  off.  At  his  feet  are  two  naked 
figures  seated  cross-legged,  and  apparently  suppliants. 
A  fertile  imagination  might  find  many  explanations  for 
these  strange  figures,  but  no  satisfactory  interpretation 
presents  itself  to  my  mind*  The  hieroglyphics  doubt- 
less tell  its  history.  The  stucco  is  of  admirable  consist- 
ency, and  hard  as  stone.  It  was  painted,  and  in  differ- 
ent places  about  it  we  discovered  the  remains  of  red, 
blue)  yellow,  black,  and  white. 

The  piers  which  are  still  standing  contained  other  fig- 
ures of  the  same  general  character,  but  which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  more  mutilated,  and  from  the  declivity  of 
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the  terrace  it  was  difficult  to  set  up  the  camera  lucida 
in  such  a  position  as  to  draw  them.  The  piers  which 
are  fallen  were  no  doubt  enriched  with  the  same  orna- 
ments. Each  one  had  some  specific  meaning,  and  the 
whole  probably  presented  some  allegory  or  history ;  and 
when  entire  and  painted,  the  eflfect  in  ascending  the 
terrace  must  have  been  imposing  and  beautiful.  ^ 

The  principal  doorway  is  not  distinguished  by  its 
size  or  by  any  superior  ornament,  but  is  only  indicated 
by  a  range  of  broad  stone  steps  leading  up  to  it  on  the 
terrace.  The  doorways  have  no  doors,  nor  are  theje 
the  remains  of  any.  Within,  on  each  side,  are  three  nich- 
es in  the  waU,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  with  a 
cylindrical  stone  about  two  inches  in  diameter  fixed  up- 
right, by  which  perhaps  a  door  was  secured.  Along 
the  cornice  outside,  [projecting  about  a  foot  beyond  the 
firont,  holes  were  drilled  at  intervals  through  the  stone; 
and  our  impression  was,  that  an  immense  cotton  cloth, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  perhaps  paint- 
ed in  a  style  corresponding  with  the  ornaments,  was  at- 
tached to  this  cornice,  and  raised  and  lowered  like  a 
curtain,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  sun  and  rain. 
Such  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front  of  the  piazzas  of 
some  haciendas  in  Yucatan. 

The  tops  of  the  doorways  were  all  broken.  They 
had  evidently  been  square,  and  over  every  one  were 
large  niches  in  the  wall  on  each  side,  in  which  the  lin- 
tels had  been  laid.  These  lintels  had  all  fallen,  and  the 
stones  above  formed  broken  natural  arches.  Under- 
neath were  heaps  of  rubbish,  but  there  were  no  remaina 
of  lintels.  If  they  bad  been  single  slabs  of  stone,  some 
of  them  must  have  been  visible  and  prominent ;  and  we 
made  up  our  minds  that  these  lintels  were  of  wood* 
We  had  no  authority  for  this.    It  is  not  suggested  ei- 
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ther  by  Del  Rio  or  Captain  Dupaix,  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  have  ventured  the  conclusion  but  for  the 
wooden  lintel  which  we  had  seen  over  the  doorway  at 
Ocosingo ;  and  by  what  we  saw  afterward  in  Yucatan, 
we  were  confirmed,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  our  opinion. 
I  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  this  gives  any  conclu- 
sive data  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  buildiiigs.  The 
wood,  if  such  as  we  .saw  in  the  other  places,  would  be 
very  lasting ;  its  decay  must  have  been  extremely  slow, 
and  centuries  may  have  elapsed  since  it  perished  alto- 
gether. 

The  building  has  two  parallel  corridors  running 
lengthwise  on  all  four  of  its  sides«  In  front  these 
corridors  are  about  nine  feet  wide,  and  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  upward  of  two  hundred 
feet.  In  the  long  wall  that  divides  them  there  is  but 
one  door,  which  Is  opposite  the  principal  door  of  en- 
trance, and  has  a  corresponding  one  on  the  other  side, 
leading  to  a  courtyard  in  the  rear.  The  floors  are 
of  cement,  as  hard  as  the  best  seen  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  baths  and  cisterns.  The  walls  are  about  ten 
feet  high,  plastered,  and  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
entrance  ornamented  with  medallions,  ol  which  the 
borders  only  remain  ;  these  perhaps  contained  the 
busts  of  the  royal  family.  The  scparating-wall  had 
apertures  of  about  a  foot,  probaWy  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  Some  wer^  of  this  form  t^^  and 
some  of  this  '^,  which  have  been  called  the  Greek 
Cross  and  the  Egyptian  Ta^t,  and  made  the  subject  of 
much  learned  speculation. 

The  ceiling  of  each  corridor  was  in  this  form  /I. 
The  builders  were  evidently  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  the  arch,  and  tke  support  was  made  by  stones  lap- 
ping over  as  they  rose,  as  at  Ocosingo,  and  «mong  the 
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Cyclopean  remains  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Along  tbe 
top  was  a  lajrer  of  flat  stone,  and  the  sides,  being  plas- 
tered, presented  a  flat  surface.  The  long,  unbroken  cor- 
ridors in  front  of  the  palaoe  were  probably  intended  for 
lords  and  gentlemen  in  waiting;  or  perhaps,  in  that 
beautiful  position,  whidi,  before  the  forest  grew  up, 
must  have  connnanded  an  extended  view  of  a  coltiTa* 
ted  and  inhabited  plain,  the  king  himself  sat  in  it  to  re- 
oeive  the  reports  of  his  officers  and  to  administer  justice. 
Under  our  dominion  Jaan  occupied  the  front  corridor 
as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  was  our  sleeping  apartment 

From  the  centre  door  of  this  corridor  a  range  of  stone 
steps  thirty  feet  long  leads  to  a  rectangular  courtyard, 
eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad.  On  each  side  of 
the  steps  are  grim  and  gigantic  figures,  carved  on  stone 
in  basso-relievo,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  in  a  position 
dightly  inclined  backward  from  the  end  of  the  steps 
to  the  floor  of  die  corridor.  The  engraving  opposite 
represents  this  side  of  the  courtyard,  and  the  one  next 
following  shows  the  figures  alone,  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  are  adorned  with  rich  headdresses  and  neck- 
laces, but  their  attitude  is  that  of  pain  and  trouble. 
The  design  and  anatomical  proportions  of  the  figures 
are  faulty,  bat  tkere  is  a  force  of  expression  about  them 
which  shows  the  skill  and  conceptive  power  of  the  ar- 
tist. When  we  fiirst  took  possession  of  the  palace  this 
courtyard  was  encumbered  with  trees,  so  that  we  could 
hardly  see  across  it,  and  U  was  so  filled  up  with  rubbish 
that  we  were  obliged  to  make  excavations  of  several 
feet  before  these  figures  could  be  drawn. 

On  each  side  of  the  courtyard  the  palace  was  divided 
into  apartments,  probably  for  sleeping.  On  the  right 
the  piers  have  all  fallen  down.  On  the  left  they  are 
still  standing,  and  ornamented  with  stucco  figures.    In 
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the  centre  apertmenty  in  one  of  the  holes  befinre  lefer- 
red  to  of  the  arch,  are  the  remains  of  a  wooden  pole 
about  a  foot  long,  which  once  stretched  across,  but  the 
rest  had  decayed.  It  was  the  only  piece  of  wood  we 
found  at  Palenque,  and  we  did  not  discover  this  until 
some  time  after  we  had  made  up  our  minds  in  regard 
to  the  wooden  lintels  over  the  doors.  It  was  much 
worm-eaten,  and  probably,  in  a  few  years,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  will  be  left. 

At  the  farther  side  of  the  courtyard  was  another 
flight  of  stone  steps,  corresponding  with  those  in  front,. 
on  each  side  of  which  are  carved  figures,  and  on  the 
flat  surface  between  are  single  cartouches  of  hiero* 
^yphics.     The  plate  opposite  represents  this  side. 

The  whole  courtyard  was  overgrown  with  trees,  and 
it  was  encumbered  with  ruins  several  feet  high,  so  that 
the  exact  architectural  arrangements  could  not  be  seen* 
Having  our  beds  ia  the  corridor  adjoining,  when  we 
woke  in  the  morning,  and  when  we  had  finished  the 
work  of  the  day,  we  had  it  under  our  eyes.  Every 
time  we  descended  the  steps  the  grim  and  mysterious 
figures  stared  us  in  the  face,  and  it  became  to  us  one 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ruins.  We  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  make  excavations,  dear  out  the 
mass  of  rubbish,  and  lay  the  whole  platform  bare  ;  but 
this  was  impossible.  It  is  probably  paved  with  stone 
or  cement ;  and  from  the  profusion  of  ornament  in  other 
parts,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  curious  and 
interesting  specimens  may  be  brought  to  light.  This 
agreeable  work  is  left  for  the  future  traveller,  who  may 
go  there  better  provided  with  men  and  materials,  and 
with  more  knowledge  of  what  he  has  to  encounter ;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  he  finds  nothing  new,  the  mere  spee* 
tacle  of  the  courtyard  entireNvill  repay  him  for  the  la- 
bour and  expense  of  clearing  it. 
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•  The  part  of  the  building  which  forms  the  rear  of  the 
oourtyard,  oommuiiieating  with  it  by  the  atepe,  cooaista 
of  two  oorridora,  the  same  as  the  froat,  payed,  plaa« 
teredi  and  ornamented  with  stucco.  The  floor  of  the 
corridor  fronting  the  courtyard  Bounded  hollow,  and  a 
breach  had  been  made  in  it  which  seemed  to  lead  into 
a  subterraneous  chamber ;  but  in  descending,  by  means 
of  a  tree  with  notches  cut  in  it,  and  with  a  candle,  we 
found  merely  a  hollow  in  the  earth,  not  bounded  by  any 
wall. 

In  the  farther  corridor  the  wall  was  in  some  places 
broken,  and  had  several  separate  coats  of  plaster  and 
paint.  In  one  pkce  we  counted  six  layers,  each  of 
which  had  the  remains  of  colours.  In  another  place 
there  seemed  a  line  of  written  characters  in  black  ink. 
We  made  an  effort  to  get  at  them ;  but,  in  endeayouring 
to  remove  a  thin  upper  stratum,  they  (Atme  off  with  it, 
and  we  desisted.  ^  . 

This  corridor  opened  upon  a  second  courtyard,  eighty 
feet  long  and  but  thirty  across.  The  floor  of  the  cor* 
ridor  was  ten  feet  above  that  of  the  courtyard,  and  on 
the  wall  underneath  were  square  stones  with  hiao* 
glyphics  sculptured  upon  them.  On  the  piers  were 
stuccoed  figures,  but  in  a  ruined  condition. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  courtyard  were  two  ranges 
of  corridors,  which  terminated  the  building  in  this  di- 
rection. The  first  of  them  is  divided  into  three  apart* 
ments,  with  doors  opening  from  the  extremities  upon 
the  western  corridor.  AU  the  piers  are  standing  ex- 
cept that  on  the  northwest  corner.  All  are  covered 
with  stucco  ornaments,  and  one  with  hieroglyphics. 
The  rest  contain  figures  in  bas-relief,  three  of  which, 
being  those  least  ruined,  are  represented  in  the  oppoate 
plates.  ^ 
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The  first  was  enclosed  by  a  border,  very  wide  at  tha 
bottom,  part  of  which  is  destroyed.  The  subject  con- 
sists of  two  figures  with  facial  angles  similar  to  that  in 
the  plate  before  given,  plumes  of  feathers  and  other 
decorations  for  headdresses,  necklaces,  girdles,  and 
sandals  ;  each  has  hold  of  the  same  curious  baton,  pavt 
of  which  is  destroyed,  and  opposite  their  hands  are  hie* 
roglyphics,  which  probably  give  the  history  of  these 
incomprehensible  personages.  The  others  are  more 
ruined,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  then». 
One  is  kneeling  as  if  to  receire  an  honour,  and  tlie 
other  a  blow. 

So  far  the  arrangements  of  the  palace  are  simple  and 
easily  understood ;  but  on  the  left  are  several  distinct 
and  independent  buildings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  plan, 
the  particulars  of  which,  however,  I  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  describe.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
tower,  on  the  south  side  of  the  second  court.  This 
tower  is  conspicuous  by  its  height  and  proportions,  but 
on  examination  in  detail  it  is  found  unsatisfactory  and 
uninteresting.  The  base  is  thirty  feet  square,  and  it  has 
three  stories.  Entering  over  a  heap  of  rubbish  at  the 
base,  we  found  within  another  tower,  distinct  from  the 
outer  one,  and  a  stone  staircase,  so  narrow  that  a  large 
man  could  not  ascend  it.  The  staircase  temiinates 
against  a  dead  stone  ceiling,  closing  all  farther  passage, 
the  last  step  being  only  six  or  eight  inches  from  it. 
For  what  purpose  a  staircase  was  carried  up  to  such  a 
bootless  termination  we  could  not  conjecture.  The 
whole  tower  was  a  substantial  stone  structure,  and  in 
its  arrangements  and  purposes  about  as  incomprehen* 
sible  as  the  sculptured  tablets. 

East  of  the.  tower  ia  another  building  with  two  cor- 
ridors, one  richly  decorated  with  pictures  in  stucco,  and 
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haying  in  the  centre  the  elliptical  tablet  represented  in 
the  engraving  opposite.  It  is  four  feet  long  and  three 
wide,  of  hard  stone  set  in  the  wall,  and  the  sculpture  is 
in  bas-relief.  Around  it  are  the  remains  of  a  rich  stucco 
border.  The  principal  figure  sits  cross-legged  on  a 
couch  ornamented  with  two  leopards'  heads ;  the  atti- 
tude is  easy,  the  physiognomy  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  personages,  and  the  expression  calm  and  benevo- 
lent. The  figure  wears  around  its  neck  a  necklace  of 
pearls,  to  which  is  suspended  a  small  medallion  con- 
taining a  face ;  perhaps  intended  as  an  image  of  the 
sun.  Like  every  other  subject  of  sculpture  we  had 
seen  in  the  country,  the  personage  had  earrings,  brace- 
lets on  the  wrists,  and  a  girdle  round  the  loins.  The 
headdress  differs  from  most  of  the  others  at  Palenque  in 
that  it  wants  the  plumes  of  feathers.  Near  the  head 
are  three  hieroglyphics. 

The  other  figure,  which  seems  that  of  a  woman,  is 
sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  richly  dressed,  and 
apparently  in  the  act  of  making  an  offering.  In  this 
supposed  offering  is  seen  a  plume  of  feathers,  in  which 
the  headdress  of  the  principal  person  is  deficient.  Over 
the  head  of  the  sitting  personage  are  four  hieroglyphics. 
This  is  the  only  piece  of  sculptured  stone  about  the  pal- 
ace except  those  in  the  courtyard.  Under  it  formerly 
stood  a  ta\)le,  of  which  the  impression  against  the  wall 
is  still  visibly,  and  which  is  given  in  the  engraving  in 
faint  lines,  after  the  model  of  other  tables  still  existing 
in  other  places. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  corridor  there  is  an  aperture 
in  the  pavement,  leading  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  plat- 
form ;  firom  this  a  door,  with  an  ornament  in  stucco 
over  it,  opens  by  another  flight  of  steps  upon  a  narrow, 
dark  passage,  terminating  in  other  corridors,  which  run 
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transverse^ly.  These  are  called  subterraneous  apart- 
ments; but  there  are  windows  opening  from  them  above 
the  ground,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  merely  a  ground-floor 
below  the  pavement  of  the  corridors.  In  most  parts, 
however,  they  are  so  dark  that  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
them  with  candles.  There  are  no  bas-reliefs  or  stucco 
ornaments ;  and  the  only  objects  which  our  guide  point- 
ed out  or  which  attracted  our  attention,  were  several 
stone  tables,  one  crossing  and  blocking  up  the  corridor, 
about  eight  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  three  high.  One 
of  these  lower  corridors  had  a  door  opening  upon  the 
back  part  of  the  terrace,  and  we  generally  passed 
through  it  with  a  candle  to  get  to  the  other  buildings. 
In  two  other  places  there  were  flights  of  steps  leading 
to  corridors  above.  Probably  these  were  sleeping 
apartments. 

In  that  part  of  the  plan  marked  Room  No.  1,  the 
walls  were  more  richly  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments 
than  any  other  in  the  palace ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  much  mutilated.  On  each  side  of  the  doorway 
was  a  stucco  figure,  one  of  which,  being  the  most  per- 
fect, is  given  in  the  engraving  opposite.  Near  it  is  an 
apartment  in  which  is  marked  '<  small  altar."  It  waa 
tichly  ornamented,  like  those  which  will  be  hereafter 
referred  to  in  other  buildings ;  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  back  wall  we  supposed  there  had  been  stone  tab- 
lets. In  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  people 
who  had  formerly  occupied  this  building,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  form  any  conjecture  for  what  uses  these  differ- 
ent apartments  were  intended ;  but  if  we  are  right  in 
calling  it  a  palace,  the  name  which  the  Indians  give 
it,  it  seems  probable  that  the  part  surrounding  the  court- 
yards was  for  public  and  state  occasions,  and  that  the 
rest  was  occupied  as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  royal 
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family ;  this  room  with  the  small  altar,  we  may  suppoeei 
was  what  would  be  called,  in  our  own  times,  a  royal 
chapeL 

With  these  helps  and  the  aid  of  the  plan,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  find  his  way  through  the  mined  palace 
of  Palenque ;  he  will  form  some  idea  of  the  profusion 
of  its  ornaments,  of  their  unique  and  striking  character, 
and  of  their  mournful  effect,  shrouded  by  trees;  and 
perhaps  with  him,  as  witli  us,  fancy  will  present  it  as  it 
was  before  the  hand  of  ruin  had  swept  orer  it,  perfect 
in  its  amplitude  and  rich  decorations,  and  occupied  by 
the  strange  people  whose  portraits  and  figures  now  adorn 
its  walls. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that,  with  such  ob- 
jects to  engage  our  attention,  we  disregarded  some  of 
the  discomforts  of  our  princely  residence.  We  ex- 
pected at  this  place  to  live  upon  game,  but  were-  dis- 
appointed. A  wild  turkey  we  could  shoot  at  any  time 
from  the  door  of  the  palace  ;  but,  after  trying  one,  we 
did  not  venture  to  trifle  with  our  teeth  upon  another; 
and  besides  these,  there  was  nothing  but  parrots,  mon- 
keys, and  lizards,  all  very  good  eating,  but  which  we 
kept  in  reserve  for  a  time  of  pressing  necessity.  The 
density  of  the  forest  and  the  heavy  rains  would,  how« 
ever,  have  made  sporting  impracticable. 

Once  only  I  attempted  an  exploration.  From  the 
door  of  the  palace,  almost  on  a  line  with  the  front,  rose 
a  high  steep  mountain,  which  we  thought  must  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  city  in  its  whole  extent,  and  p^* 
haps  itself  contain  ruins.     I  took  the  bearing,  and,  with  / 

a  compass  in  my  hand  and  an  Indian  before  me  with  ' 

his  machete,  from  the  rear  of  the  last-mentioned  build* 
ing  cut  a  straight  line  up  east-northeast  to  the  top.  The 
ascent  was  so  steep  that  I  was  obliged  to  haul  myself 
up  by  the  branches.     On  the  top  was  a  high  mound  of 
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Stones,  with  a  foandation-wall  still  remaining.  Proba- 
bly a  tower  or  temple  had  stood  there,  but  the  woods 
were  as  thick  as  below,  and  no  part  of  the  ruined  city, 
not  even  the  palace,  could  be  seen.  Trees  were  grow- 
ing out  of  the  top,  up  one  of  which  I  climbed,  but  could 
not  -see  the  palace  or  any  one  of  the  buildings.  Back 
toward  the  mountain  was  nothing  but  forest ;  in  front, 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  we  saw  a  great  wood- 
ed plain  extending  to  Tobasco  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
and  the  Indian  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  peering  through 
the  branches,  turned  his  face  up  to  me  with  n  beaming 
expression,  and  pointing  to  a  little  spot  on  the  plain, 
which  was  to  him  the  world,  c^aed  out,  ^^  esta  el  pue- 
blo," "  there  is  the  village."  This  was  the  only  occa* 
sion  on  which  I  attempted  to  explore,  for  it  was  the 
only  time  I  had  any  mark  to  aim  at. 

I  must  except,  however,  the  exploration  of  an  aque- 
duct which  Pawling  and  I  attempted  together.  It  is 
supplied  by  a  stream  which  runs  at  the  base  of  the  ter- 
race on  which  the  palace  stands.  At  the  time  of  our 
arrival  the  whole  stream  passed  through  this  aqueduct. 
It  was  now  swollen,  and  ran  over  the  top  and  along- 
side. At  tlie  mouth  we  had  great  difficulty  in  stem- 
ming the  torrent.  Within  it  was  perfectly  dark,  and 
we  could  not  move  without  candles.  The  sides  were 
of  smooth  stones  about  four  feet  high,  and  the  roof 
was  made  by  stones  lapping  over  like  the  corridors  of 
the  buildings^  At  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance 
the  passage  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  it  was  completely  blocked  up 
by  the  ruins-of  the  roof,  which  had  fallen  down.  What 
was  its  direction  beyond  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, but  certainly  it  did  not  pass  under  the  jpalace,  as 
has  been  supposed. 
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Besides  the  claps  q(  thunder  and  fleshes  of  lightaisg, 
we  had  one  alarm  at  night.  It  was  from  a  noise  that 
soonded  like  the  cracking  of  a  dry  branch  under  a 
stealthy  treadi  which/  as  we  all  started  up  together, 
I  thought  was  that  of  a  wild  beast,  but  which  Mr.  Cath^ 
erwood,  whose  bed  was  neareri  imagined  to  be  that  of 
a  man.  We  climbed  up  the  mound  of  fallen  stones  at 
the  end  of  this  eorridor,  but  beyond  all  was  thick  dark- 
ness.  Pawling  fired  twice  as  an  intimation  that  We 
were  awake,  and  we  arranged  poles  across  the  corridor 
as  a  trap,  m  that  even  an  Indian  could  not  enter  from 
that  quarter  without  being  thrown  down  with  some  con* 
siderable  noise  and  delrknent  to  his  person. 

Besides  moschetoes  and  garrapatas,  or  tidu,  we  snf* 
fered  from  another  worse  insect,  called  by  the  natives 
niguasj  which,  we  are  told,  pestered  the  Spaniards  on 
their  first  entry  int6  the  country,  and  w||ich,  says  the 
historian,  *'ate  their  Way  into  the  Flesh,  under  the 
Nails  of  the  Toes,  then  laid  their  Nits  there  within,  and 
multiplied  in  such  manner  that  there  was  no  ridding 
them  but  by  Cauteries,  so  that  some  lost  their  Toes^ 
and  some  their  Feet,  whereas  they  should  at  first  baYQ 
been  picked  out ;  but  being  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  Eril,  they  knew  not  how  to  apply  the  Remedy.'' 

This  description  is  true  even  to  the  last  clause.  We 
had  escaped  them  until  our  arriral  at  Palenque,  and 
being  unacquainted  with  the  eyil,  did  not  know  how  to 
apply  the  remedy.  I  carried  one  in  my  foot  for  seveu 
al  days,  conscious  that  something  was  wrong,  but  not 
knowing  what,  until  the  nits  had  been  laid  and  multi- 
plied. Pawling  undertook  to  pick  them  out  with  a 
penknife,  which  ieft  a  large  hole  in  the  flesh ;  and,  um 
luckily,  from  the  bites  of  various  insects  my  foot  be* 
came  so  inflamed  that  I  could  not  get  on  shoe  or  stock- 
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it^«  I  was  obliged  to  lie  by,  and,  sitting  ui  entire  day 
with  my  foot  in  a  horisontal  position,  uncovered,  it  was 
assaulted  by  small  black  flies,  the  bites  of  which  I  did 
not  feel  at  the  mcxnent  of  infliction,  but  which  left 
marks  like  the  punctures  of  a  hundred  pins.  The  irri- 
tation was  so  great,  uid  the  swelling  increased  so  much, 
that  I  became  alarmed,  and  determined  to  return  to4he 
Tillage.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  there.  The  foot 
was  too  bi^  to  put  in  a  stirrup,  and,  indeed,  to  keep  it 
but  fer  a  few  moments  in  a  hanging  position  made  it 
feel  as  if  the  blood  woiild  burst  through  the  skin,  and 
the  idea  of  striking  it  against  a  bush  makes  me  shudder 
even  now.  It  was  indispensable,  however,  to  leave  the 
place.  I  sent  in  to  the  village  lor  a  mule,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  ruins,  hopped  down 
the  terrace,  mounted,  and  laid  the  unfortunate  member 
on  a  pillow  over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  This  gave 
me,  for  that  muddy  road,  a  very  uncertain  seat.  I  had 
a  man  before  me  to  cut  the  branches,  yet  my  hat  was 
knocked  off  three  or  four  times,  and  twice  I  was  obliged 
to  dismount ;  but  in  due  season,  to  my  great  relief,  we 
cleared  the  woods.  After  the  closeness  and  confine- 
ment of  the  forest,  coming  once  more  into  an  open 
country  quickened  every  pulse. 

As  I  ascended  to  the  table  on  which  the  villoge  stood, 
I  observed  an  unusual  degree  of  animation,  and  a  crowd 
of  people  in  the  grass-grown  street,  probably  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty,  who  seemed  roused  at  the  sight  of  me, 
and  presently  three  or  four  men  on  horsebii^  rode  to- 
ward me.  I  had  borne  many  diflerent  characters  in 
that  country,  and  this  time  I  was  mistaken  for  three 
padres  who  were  expected  to  arrive  that  morning  from 
Tumbala.  If  the  mistake  had  continued  I  should  have 
had  dinner  enough  for  six  at  least ;  but,  unluckily,  it 
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was  soon  diflcovered,  and  I  rode  on  to  the  door  of  our 
old  house.  Presently  the  alcalde  appeared,  with  his 
keys  in  his  huids  and  in  fiill  dress,  i.  e.,  his  shirt  was 
inmde  of  his  pantaloons;  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
he  was  in  a  worse  humour  at  the  ocnning  of  the  padres 
than  at  our  arrival ;  indeed,  he  seemed  now  rather  to 
have  a  leaning  toward  me,  as  one  who  could  sympathiie 
in  his  vexation  at  the  absurdity  of  making  such  a  fuss 
about  them.  When  he  saw  my  foot,  too,  he  really 
showed  some  commiseration,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
me  as  comfbrtable  as  possible.  The  swelling  had  in* 
creased  very  much.  I  was  soon  on  my  back,  and,  lying 
perfectly  quiet,  by  the  help  of  a  medicine^est,  starva^ 
tion,  and  absence  of  irritating  causes,  in  two  days  and 
mfjtktB  I  reduced  the  inflammation  very  sensibly. 
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The  third  day  I  heard  from  the  ruins  a  voice  of  wail- 
ing. Juan  had  upset  the  lard,  and  every  drop  was 
gone.  The  imploring  letter  I  received  roused  all  my 
sensibilities;  and,  forgetting  everything  in  the  emergen- 
cy, I  hurried  to  the  alcalde's,  and  told  him  a  hog  must 
die.  The  alcalde  made  difficulties,  and  to  this  day  I 
cannot  account  for  his  concealing  from  me  a  fact  of 
which  he  nmst  have  been  aware,  to  wit,  that  on  that 
very  night  a  porker  had  been  killed.  Very  early  the 
next  morning  I  saw  a  boy  passing  with  some  strings  of 
fresh  pork,  hailed  him,  and  he  guided  me  to  a  hut  in 
the  suburbs,  but  yesterday  the  dwelling  of  the  unfortu- 
nate quadruped.  I  procured  the  portion  of  some  hon- 
est Palenquian,  and  returned,  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ne^  of  making  others  so.  That  day  was  memorable, 
too,  for  another  piece  of  good  fortune ;  for  a  courier  ar- 
rived from  Ciudad  Real  with  despatches  for  Tobasco, 
and  a  back-load  of  bread  on  private  account.  As  soon 
as  the  intelligence  reached  me,  I  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  negotiate  for  the  whole  stock.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  sweetened,  made  up  into  diamonds,  circles,  and 
other  fanciful  forms,  about  two  inches  long  and  an  inch 
thick,  to  be  eaten  with  chocolate,  and  that  detestable 
lard  was  oozing  out  of  the  crust.     Nevertheless,  it  was 
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bread ;  and  placing  it  carefully  on  a  table,  with  a  fireah 
cheese,  the  product  of  our  cow,  I  lay  down  at  night 
full  of  the  joy  that  morning  would  diffuse  over  the  ru- 
ins of  Palenque ;  but,  alas !  all  human  calculations  are 
▼ain.  In  my  first  sleep  I  was  roused  by  a  severe  clap 
of  thunder,  and  detected  an  enormous  cat  on  the  table. 
While  my  boot  was  sailing  toward  her,  with  one  bound 
she  reached  the  wall  and  disappeared  under  the  eaves 
of  the  roof.  I  fell  asleep  again ;  she  returned,  and  the 
consequences  were  fatal; 

The  padres  were  slow  in  movement,  and  after  keeping 
the  village  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  three  days,  this 
morning  they  made  a  triumphal  entry,  escorted  by  citi- 
aens,  and  with  a  train  of  more  than  a  hundred  Indians, 
carrying  hammocks,  chairs,  and  luggage.  The  villages 
of  Tumbala  and  San  Pedro  had  turned  out  two  or  three 
hundred  strong,  and  carried  them  on  their  backs  and 
shoulder^  to  Nopa,  where  they  were  met  by  a  deputa- 
tion  from  Palenque,  and  transferred  to  the  village.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  in  that  country  to  be  a  padre,  and 
next  to  being  a  padre  one's  self  is  the  position  of  being  a 
padre's  friend.  In  the  afternoon  I  visited  them,  but 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  they  were  all  asleep, 
and  the  Indians  around  the  door  were  talking  in  low 
tones  so  as  not  to  disturb  them.  Inside  were  enormoua 
piles  of  luggage,  which  showed  the  prudent  care  the 
good  ecclesiastics  took  of  themselves.  The  siesta  over, 
very  soon  they  appeared,  one  after  the  other,  in  dresses, 
1^  rather  undresses,  difficult  to  describe,  but  certainly 
by  no  means  clerical ;  neither  of  them  had  coat  or  jacket. 
Two  of  them  were  the  curas  of  Tumbala  and  Ayalon, 
whom  we  had  seen  on  our  journey.  The  third  was  a 
Franciscan  friar  firom  Ciudad  Real,  and  they  had  cooie 
expressly  to  visit  the  ruins.    All  had  suffered  severely 
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from  the  Journey.  The  cnra  ct  Ayalon  was  a  depatj 
to  Congress,  and  in  Mexico  tnany  inquiries  had  been 
made  of  him  about  the  ruins,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  erroneous  sup* 
position  he  mentioned  with  a  feeling  reference  to  the 
intervening  mountains.  The  padre  of  Tumbala  was  a 
pronusing  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  and  weighed  at 
that  time  about  twelve  stone,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds:  a  heavy  load- to  carry  about  with  him  over 
such  roads  as  they  had  traversed ;  but  the  Dominican 
friar  suffered  most,  and  he  sat  sideways  in  a  hammock, 
with  his  vest  open,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
breast.  They  were  all  intelligent  men,  and,  in  fact,  the 
circumstance  of  their  making  the  journey  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  visit  the  ruins  was  alone  an  indication 
of  their  superior  character.  The  Congressman  we  had 
seen  on  our  way  through  his  village,  and  then  were 
struck  with  his  general  knowledge,  and  particularly 
with  his  force  of  character.  He  had  borne  an  active 
part  in  ail  the  convulsions  of  the  country  from  the  time 
of  the  revolution  against  Spain,  of  which  he  had  been 
an  instigator,  and  ever  since,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
Church  party,  stood  forth  as  a  Liberal ;  he  had  played 
the  soldier  as  well  as  priest,  laying  down  his  blood- 
stained sword  after  a  battle  to  confess  the  wounded  and 
dying;  twice  woimded,  once  chronicled  among  the 
killed,  an  exile  in  Ouatimala,  and  with  the  gradual  re* 
oovery  of  the  Liberal  party  restored  to  his  place  and 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  Congress,  where  very  soon  he  was 
to  take  part  in  new  convulsions.  They  were  all  start* 
led  by  the  stories  of  moschetoes,  insects,  and  reptiles  at 
the  ruins,  and  particularly  by  what  they  had  heard  of 
the  condition  of  my  foot. 
While  we  were  taking  chocolate  the  cura  of  Palenque 
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entered.  At  the  time  of  our  fint  arriTal  he  was  abeent 
at  another  village  under  his  charge,  and  I  had  not  seen 
him  before.  He  was  more  original  in  his  appearance 
than  either  of  the  others,  being  very  tall,  with  long  black 
hair,  an  Indian  face  and  complexion,  and  certainlj  four 
fifths  Indian  blood.  Indeed,  if  I  had  seen  him  in  In- 
dian costume,  and  what  that  is  the  reader  by  this  time 
understands,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  *^  puro,^'  or 
Indian  of  unmixed  descent.  His  dress  was  as  uncler- 
ical  as  his  appearance,  consisting  of  an  old  straw  hat, 
with  the  rim  turned  up  before,  behind,  and  at  the  sides, 
so  as  to  make  four  regular  comers,  with  a  broad  blue 
velvet  riband  for  a  hatband,  both  soiled  by  long  expo* 
sure  to  wind  and  rain.  Beneath  this  were  a  check  shirt, 
an  old  blue  silk  neckcloth  with  yellow  stripes,  a  striped 
roundabout  jacket,  black  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons 
made  of  bedticking,  not  meeting  the  waistcoat  by  two 
inches,  the  whole  tall  figure  ending  below  in  yellow 
buckskin  shoes.  But  under  this  outr^  appearance  ex* 
isted  a  charming  simplicity  and  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
when  he  spoke  his  face  beamed  with  kindness.  The 
reception  given  him  showed  the  good  feeling  existing 
among  the  padres;  and  after  some  general  conversa* 
tion,  the  chocolate  cups  were  removed,  and  one  of  the 
padres  went  to  his  chest,  whence  he  produced  a  pack 
of  cards,  which  he  placed  upon  the  table.  He  said  that 
he  always  carried  them  with  him,  and  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  travel  with  companions,  as,  wherever  they  stopped, 
they  could  have  a  game  at  night.  The  cards  had  ev- 
idently done  much  service,  and  there  was  something 
orderly  and  systematic  in  the  preliminary  arrangements, 
that  showed  the  effect  of  regular  habits  and  a  well-train- 
ed household.  An  old  Indian  servant  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble a  handful  of  grains  of  corn  and  a  new  bundle  of 
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paper  cigars.  The  grains  o[  com  were  valued  at  a  me* 
dio.  I  declined  joining  in  the  game,  whereupon  one  of 
the  reverend  fathers  kept  aloof  to  entertain  me,  and  the 
other  three  sat  down  to  Mont6,  still  taking  part  in  the 
conversation.  Very  soon  they  became  abstracted^  and 
I  left  them  playing  as  earnestly  as  if  the  souls  of  uncon« 
verted  Indians  were  at  stake.  I  had  often  heard  the 
ill-natured  remark  of  foreigners,  that  two  padres  cannot 
meet  in  that  country  without  playing  cards,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  its  verification ;  perhaps  (I  feel 
guilty  in  saying  so)  because,  except  on  public  occasions^ 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  two  padres  togeth^ 
er.  Before  I  left  them  the  padres  invited  me  to  dine 
with  them  the  next  day,  and  on  returning  to  my  own 
quarters  I  found  that  Don  Santiago,  the  gentleman  who 
gave  them  the  dinner,  and,  next  to  the  prefect,  the  prin* 
cipal  inhabitant,  had  called  upon  me  with  a  like  invita* 
tion,  which  I  need  not  say  I  accepted. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  the  storm  of  the  night 
had  rolled  away,  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  the  grass 
was  green,  and,  not  being  obliged  to  travel,  I  felt  what 
the  natives  aver,  that  the  mornings  of  the  rainy  season 
were  the  finest  in  the  year.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
little  church  at  Palenque.  The  four  padres  were  therCi 
all  in  their  gowns  and  surplices,  all  assisted  in  the  cer- 
emonies, and  the  Indians  from  every  hut  in  the  village 
went  to  mass.  This  over,  all  retired,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  village  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 

At  twelve  o'clock  I  went  to  the  house  of  Don  Santiago 
to  dine.  The  three  stranger  padres  were  there,  and  most 
of  the  guests  were  assembled.  Don  Santiago,  the  richest 
man  in  Palenque,  and  the  most  extensive  merchant,  re- 
ceived us  in  his  tienda  or  store,  which  was  merely  a  few 
shelves  with  a  counter  before  them  in  one  corner,  and  his 
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whole  stock  of  merohandise  was  worth  perhaps  tw^ity 
or  thirty  dollars ;  but  Don  Santiago  was  entirely  a  differ- 
ent style  of  man  from  one  in  snch  small  business  in  this 
country  or  Europe ;  courteous  in  manners,  and  intelli- 
gent for  that  country ;  he  was  dressed  in  white  panta- 
loons and  red  slippers,  a  clean  shirt  with  an  embroider- 
ed bosom,  and  suspenders,  which  probably  cost  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  habiliments,  and  were  not  to  be 
hidden  under  coat  and  waistcoat.  In  this  place,  which 
had  before  seemied  to  me  so  much  out  of  the  world,  I 
was  brought  more  directly  in  contact  with  home  than 
at  any  other  I  visited*  The  chair  on  which  I  sat.  came 
from  New- York ;  also  a  small  looking-glass,  two  pieces 
of  American  ^'  cottons,"  and  the  remnant  of  a  box  of 
vermicelli,  of  the  existence  of  which  in  the  place  I  was 
not  before  advised. '  The  most  intimate  foreign  relati<Mi8 
of  the  inhabitants  were  with  New- York,  through  the 
port  of  Tobasco.  They  knew  a  man  related  to  a  family 
in  the  village  who  had  actually  been  at  New- York,  and 
a  barrel  of  New- York  flour,  the  bare  mention  o{  which 
created  a  yearning,  had  once  reached  the  place.  In 
fact.  New- York  was  more  familiar  to  them  than  any 
other  part  of  the  world  except  the  capital.  D<hi  San« 
tiago  had  a  copy  of  Zavala's  tour  in  the  United  States, 
which,  except  a  few  volumes  of  the  lives  of  saints,  was 
his  library,  and  which  he  knew  almost  by  heart ;  and 
they  had  kept  up  with  our  political  history  so  well  as  to 
know  that  General  Washington  was  not  president,  but 
General  Jackson. 

The  padre  of  Tumbala,  he  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds'  weight,  was  somewhat  of  an  exquisite  in  dress 
for  that  country,  and  had  brought  with  him  his  violin. 
He  was  curious  to  know  the  state  of  musical  science  in 
my  country,  and  whether  the  government  supported 
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good  opera  companies;  regretted  that  I  could  not  play 
some  national  airs,  and  entertained  himself  and  the 
company  with  several  of  their  own. 

In  the  mean  time  the  padre  of  Palenque  was  still 
missing,  but,  after  being  sent  for  twice,  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  dinner  was  in  fact  his ;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  conveniences  in  the  convent  from  his 
careless  housekeeping,  was  given  by  his  friend  Don 
Santiago  on  his  behalf,  and  the  answer  of  the  boy  sent 
to  call  him  was  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  He 
was  absent  and  eccentric  enough  for  a  genius,  though 
he  made  no  pretensions  to  that  character.  Don  San- 
tiago told  us  that  he  once  went  to  the  padre's  house, 
where  he  found  inside  a  cow  and  a  calf;  the  cura,  in 
great  perplexity,  apologized,  saying  that  he  could  not 
help  himself,  they  would  come  in ;  and  considered  it  a 
capital  idea  when  Don  Santiago  suggested  to  him  the 
plan  of  driving  them  out. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  the  other  padres  rallied  him 
upon  his  forgetfulness,  which  they  insisted  was  all  feign- 
ed ;  they  had  won  sixteen  dollars  of  him  the  night  be- 
fore, and  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  come.  He  answer- 
ed in  the  same  strain  that  he  was  a  ruined  man.  They 
offered  him  his  revenge,  and  forthwith  the  table  was 
brought  out,  cards  and  grains  of  corn  were  spread 
upon  it  as  before,  and  while  the  padre  of  Tumbala 
played  the  violin,  the  other  three  played  Monte.  Being 
Sunday,  in  some  places  this  would  be  considered  rather 
irregular ;  at  least,  to  do  so  with  open  doors  would  be 
considered  setting  a  bad  example  to  children  and  ser- 
vants ;  and,  in  fact,  considering  myself  on  a  pret^  so- 
ciable footing,  I  could  not  help  telling  them  that  in  my 
country  they  would  all  be  read  out  of  Church*  The 
padre  Congressman  had  met  an  Englishman  in  Mexico 
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who  told  him  the  same  thing,  and  also  the  manner  of 
observing  the  Sunday  in  England,  which  they  all  thought 
must  be  very  stupid. 

Perhaps  upon  less  ground  than  this  the  whole  Span- 
ish American  priesthood  has  at  times  been  denounced 
as  a  set  of  unprincipled  gamblers^  but  I  have  too  warm 
a  recollection  of  their  many  kindnesses  to  hold  them 
up  in  this  light  They  were  all  intelligent  and  good  men^ 
who  would  rather  do  benefits  than  an  injury ;  in  mat- 
ters connected  with  religion  they  were  most  reverentiali 
laboured  diligently  in  their  vocations,  and  were  without 
reproach  among  their  people.  By  custom  and  educa* 
tion  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  doing  wrong« 
From  my  agreeable  intercourse  with  them,  and  my  re- 
gard for  their  many  good  qualities,  I  would  fain  save 
them  from  denunciations  of  utter  unworthiness  which 
might  be  cast  upon  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
dinner  was  delayed,  and  all  the  company  kept  waiting 
until  they  had  finished  their  game  of  cards. 

The  table  was  set  in  4m  unoccupied  house  adjoining* 
Every  white  man  in  the  village,  except  the  prefect  and 
alcalde,  was  present;  the  former  being  away  at  his 
hacienda,  and  the  latter,  from  the  sneering  refra^ences 
he  made  to  it,  I  suspected  was  not  invited.  In  all 
there  were  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  I  was  led  to  the  seat 
of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  objected,  but  the 
padres  seated  me  perforce.  After  the  gentlemen  were 
seated,  it  was  found  that,  by  sitting  close,  there  was 
room  for  some  ladies,  and  after  the  arrangements  for 
the  table  were  completed,  they  were  invited  to  take 
seats.  Unluckily,  there  was  only  room  for  three,  wha 
sat  all  together  on  my  left.  In  a  few  minutes  I  felt 
very  much  as  if  the  dinner  was  got  up  expressly  for  mo. 
It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  such  a  table,  and  I  mourned 
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in  spiiit  that  I  had  not  sent  notice  for  Mr.  Catherwood 
to  come  to  the  village  accidentally  in  time  to  get  an  in- 
vitation. But  it  was  too  late  now ;  there  was  no  time 
for  reflection;  every  moment  the  dinner  was  going. 
In  some  places  my  position  would  have  required  me  to 
devote  myself  to  those  on  each  side  of  me ;  but  at  Pa- 
lenque  they  devoted  themselves  to  me.  If  I  stopped 
a  moment  my  plate  was  whipped  away,  and  another 
brought,  loaded  with  something  else.  It  may  seem 
unmannerly,  but  I  watched  the  fate  of  certain  dishes, 
particularly  some  dolces  or  sweetmeats,  hoping  they 
would  not  be  entirely  consumed,  as  I  purposed  to  se- 
cure all  that  should'be  left  to  take  with  me  to  the  ruins. 
Wine  was  on  the  table,  which  was  reconmiended  to  me 
as  coming  from  New-York,  but  this  was  not  enough  to 
induce  me  to  taste  it.  There  was  no  water,  and,  by- 
the-way,  water  is  never  put  on  the  table,  and  never 
drunk  until  after  the  dolces,  which  come  on  as  the  last 
course,  when  it  is  served  in  a  large  tumbler,  which 
passes  round  for  each  one  to  sip  from.  It  is  entirely 
irregular  and  ill  bred  to  ask  for  water  during  the  meal. 
Each  guest,  as  he  rose  from  the  table,  bowed  to  Don 
Santiago,  and  said  '^muchas  gratias,"  which  I  con- 
sidered in  bad  taste,  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  Spanish  courtesy,  as  the  host  ought  rather  to 
thank  his  guests  for  their  society  than  they  to  thank 
him  for  his  dinner.  Nevertheless,  as  I  had  more  rea- 
son to  be  thankful  than  any  of  them,  I  conformed  to 
the  example  set  me.  After  dinner  my  friends  became 
drowsy  and  retired  to  siesta.  I  found  my  way  back 
to  Don  Santiago's  house,  where,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  ladies,  I  secured  the  remains  of  the  dolces,  and 
bought  out  his.  stock  of  vermicelli. 

In  the  morning,  my  foot  being  sufficiently  recovered, 
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I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  padres  to  eseort  them  to 
the  ruins.  They  had  passed  the  evening  sociably  at 
cards,  and  again  the  padre  of  Palenque  was  wanting. 
We  rode  OTcr  to  his  house,  and  waited  while  he  secured 
carefully  on  the  back  of  a  tall  horse  a  little  boy,  who 
looked  so  wonderfully  like  him,  that,  out  of  respect  to 
his  obligation  of  celibacy,  people  felt  delicate  in  asking 
whose  son  he  was.  This  done,  he  tied  an  extra  pair  of 
shoes  behind  his  awn  saddle,  and  we  set  off  with  the 
adios  of  all  the  village.  The  padres  intended  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  ruins,  and  had  a  train  of  fifty  or  sixty 
Indians  loaded  with  beds,  bedding,  provisions,  saoate 
for  mules,  and  multifarious  articles^  down  to  a  white 
earthen  washbowl ;  besides  which,  more  favoured  than 
we,  they  had  four  or  five  women. 

Entering  the  forest,  we  found  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  which  had  been  trimmed  on  my  return  to  the  vil« 
lage,  again  weighed  down  by  the  rains;  the  streams 
were  very  bad ;  the  padres  were  well  mounted,  but  no 
horsemen,  dismounted  very  often,  and  under  my  escort 
we  got  lost,  but  at  eleven  o'clock,  very  much  to  the  sat* 
isfiaction  of  all,  our  long,  strange-looking,  straggling 
party  reached  the  ruins.  The  old  palace  was  once  more 
alive  with  inhabitants. 

There  was  a  marked  change  in  it  since  I  left ;  the 
walls  were  damp,  the  corridors  wet ;  the  continued  rains 
were  working  through  cracks  and  crevices,  and  opening 
leaks  in  the  roof;  saddles,  bridles,  boots,  shoes,  &c., 
were  green  and  mildewed,  and  the  guns  and  pistols 
covered  with  a  coat  of  rust.  Mr.  Catherwood's  ap- 
pearance startled  me.  He  was  wan  and  gaunt ;  lame, 
like  me,  from  the  bites  of  insects ;  his  face  ww  swollen, 
and  his  left  arm  hung  with  rheumatism  as  if  paralyzed. 

We  sent  the  Indians  across  the  courtyard  to  the  op- 
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poaite  corridor,  where  the  sight  of  our  loose  traps  might 
not  tempt  them  to  their  midoing,  and  selecting  a  place 
for  that  purpose,  the  cartarets  were  set  up  immediately^ 
and,  with  all  the  comforts  of  home,  the  padres  lay  down 
for  an  hour's  rest.  I  had  no  ill-will  toward  these  worthy 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  the  most  friendly  feeling ;  but, 
to  do  the  honours  of  the  palace,  I  invited  them  to  dine 
with  us.  Catherwood  and  Pawling  objected,  and  they 
would  have  done  better  if  left  to  themselTes ;  but  they 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  invitation,  and  returned  me 
muchas  gratias.  After  their  siesta  I  escorted  them  over 
the  palace,  and  left  them  in  their  apartment.  Singu- 
larly enough,  that  sight  there  was  no  rain;  so  that,  with 
a  hat  before  a  candle,  we  crossed  the  courtyard  and 
paid  them  a  visit ;  we  found  the  three  reverend  gentle* 
men  sitting  on  a  mat  on  the  ground,  winding  up  the  day 
with  a  comfortable  game  at  cards,  and  the  Indians 
asleep  around  them. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  assistance  of  Pawling 
and  the  Indians  to  lift  and  haul  them,  I  escorted  them 
to  the  other  buildings,  heard  some  curious  speculations, 
and  at  two  o'clock,  with  many  expressions  of  good-will, 
and  pressing  invitations  to  their  different  convents,  they 
returned  to  the  village. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  storm  set  in  with  terrific 
thunder,  which  at  night  rolled  with  fearful  crashes 
against  the  walls,  while  the  vivid  lightning  flashed 
along  the  corridors.  The  padres  had  laughed  at  us 
for  their  superior  discrimination  in  selecting  a  sleeping- 
place,  and  this  night  their  apartment  was  flooded. 
From  this  time  my  notebook  contains  memoranda  only 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  with  the  time  that  the 
storm  set  in,  its  violence  and  duration,  the  deluges  of 
rain,  and  the  places  to  which  we  were  obliged  to  move 
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our  beds.  Every  day  our  residence  became  mote  wet 
and  uncomfortable.  On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth  of  May, 
ttie  storm  opened  with  a  whirlwind.  At  night  the  crash 
of  falling  trees  rang  through  the  forest,  rain  fell  in  del- 
ugeSi  the  roaring  of  thunder  was  terrific,  and  as  we  lay 
looking  out,  the  aspect  of  the  ruined  palace,  lighted 
by  the  glare  of  lightning  such  as  I  never  saw  in  this 
country,  was  awfully  grand ;  in  fact,  there  was  too  much 
of  the  sublime  and  terrible.  The  storm  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  building ;  and,  knowing  the  totter- 
ing  state  of  the  walls,  for  some  moments  we  had  appre- 
hensions  lest  the  whole  should  fall  and  crush  us.  In 
the  morning  the  courtyard  and  th^- ground  below  the 
palace  were  flooded,  and  by  this  time  the  whole  front 
vras  so  wet  that  we  were  obliged  to  desert  it  and  move 
to  the  otheic  side  of  the  corridor.  Even  here  we  were 
not  much  better  off;  but  we  remained  until  Mr.  Gather- 
wood  had  finished  his  last  drawing;  and  on  Saturday, 
the  first  of  June,  like  rats  leaving  a  sinking  ship,  we 
broke  up  and  left  the  ruins.  Before  leaving,  however, 
I  will  present  a  description  of  the  remaining  buildings. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Plan  of  the  Raint.— PynmidAl  Stnictwe.-*A  Bailding.— Stucco  Omamflnta.— 
Unnuui  FigiiTea.-~Tabl0ta.— Remaikabla  Hierogl7pbica.^Raxig0  of  Pillara.— 
SUma  TenBce.^Aiiod&er  BtdldiDg.~A  largo  Tablet^A  Groaa.— Goojectiiraa 
in  regaxd  to  thia  Croaa. — Beantifnl  Sculpture.— A  Platfonn.~Carioaa  Do- 
Ticea.— A  Statue.— Another  Pyramidal  Stnictore,  aurmounted  by  a  BnildiDg. — 
Conidora.— A  coiiooa  Baa^eUef.—StonaTableta,  with  Flgoraa  in  Baa-raUeC— 
Tableta  and  F1gurea.~The  Oratorio.— More  Pyramidal  Stmctorea  and  Build- 
inga.— Extent  of  the  Rnina.— Theae  Ruina  the  Remaina  of  a  poUahed  and  pe- 
culiar People.— Antiquity  of  Palenqoe. 

The  plan  opposite  indicates  the  position  of  all  the 
buildings  which  have  been  discovered  at  Palenque. 
There  are  remains  of  others  in  the  same  vicinity,  but 
so  utterly  dilapidated  that  we  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  give  any  description  of  them,  nor  even  to  in* 
dicate  their  places  on  the  plan. 

From  the  palace  no  other  building  is  visible.  Passing 
out  by  what  is  called  the  subterraneous  passage,  you  de- 
scend the  southwest  corner  of  the  te|g|race,  and  at  the  foot 
immediately  conmience  ascending  a  ruined  pyramidal 
structure,  which  appears  once  to  have  had  steps  on  all  its 
sides.  These  steps  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  trees, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  clamber  over  stones,  aiding  the  feet 
by  clinging  to  the  branches.  The  ascent  is  so  steep, 
mat  if  the  first  man  displaces  a  stone  it  bounds  down 
the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  wo  to  those  behind.  About 
half  way  up,  through  openings  in  the  trees,  is  seen  the 
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building  represented  in  the  engraving  oppoeite.  The 
height  of  the  structure  on  which  it  stands  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  on  the  slope.  The  engravings  represent 
the  actual  condition  of  the  building,  surrounded  and 
overgrown  by  trees,  but  no  description  and  no  draw- 
ing can  give  effect  to  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  spec* 
tade.  From  the  multiplicity  of  engravings  required  to 
illustrate  the  architecture  and  arti  of  this  unknown  peo- 
ple, I  have  omitted  a  series  of  views,  exhibiting  the 
most  picturesque  and  striking  subjects  that  ever  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  pencil  of  an  ailist.  The  rtdns 
and  the  forest  made  the  deep  and  abiding  impression 
upon  our  minds ;  but  our  object  is  to  present  the  build- 
ing as  restored,  as  subjects  for  speculation  and  com- 
parison with  the  architecture  of  other  lands  and  times. 
The  supposed  restorations  were  made  after  a  careftd  ex- 
amination, and  in  each  case  the  reader  will  see  precisely 
trhat  we  had  to  guide  us  in  making  them.  I  must  re- 
mark, however,  that  the  buildings  are  the  only  parts 
which  we  attempted  to  restore ;  the  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture and  stuccoed  ornaments  were  drawn  as  we  found 
them. 
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The  engraving  opposite  represents  the  same  build- 
ing cleared  from  forest  and  restored,  and,  according 
to  our  division,  marked  on  the  plan  No.  1.  In  the 
plate  are  given  the  ground-plan  (beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom), the  front  elevation,  a  section  showing  the  posi- 
tion .of  tablets  within,  and  the  front  elevation  on  a 
smaller  scale,  with  the  pyramidal  structure  on  which  it 
stands. 

The  building  is  seventy-six  feet  in  front  and  twenty- 
five  feet  deep.  It  has  five  doors  and  six  piers,  all 
standing.  The  whole  front  was  richly  ornamented  in 
stucco,  and  the  comer  piers  are  covered  with  hier^ 
glyphics,   each  of  which  contains  ninety-six  squares* 
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The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  com* 
dors,  ninning  lengthwise,  with  a  ceiling  rising  nearly  to 
a  pointy  as  in  the  palace,  and  paved  with  large  square 
stones.  The  front  corridor  is  seven  feet  wide.  The 
separating  wall  is  very  massiTe,  and  has  three  doors, 
a  large  (me  in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each 
side.  *  In  this  corridor,  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
door,  is  a  large  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  each  thirteen 
feet  long  and  eight  feet  high,  and  each  divided  into  two 
hundred  and  forty  squares  of  characters  or  symbols. 
Both  are  set  in  the  waU  so  as  to  project  three  or  four 
inches.  In  one  place  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the 
wall  close  to  the  side  of  one  of  them,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  its  removal,  by  which  we 
discovered  that  the  stone  is  about  a  foot  thick.     The 
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■o«l|itw0  is;m  ba»-relief«  Tto  Utblet^  at^  f^ppeMqted 
in  Ike  ^Bgmvingi  oppo«ito, 

Tb«  •otwbmeiioii  of  the  Iirii>l0lt  w«8  %  l^nge  atom  on 
Moh  side,  and  aioaUai  ooea  in  tha  oeatlPe,  w  incUoated 
)>y  the  dark:  Imea  in  tha  aiigiayiiigi. 

In  Ike  f ighi*band  taUel  one  Una  la  pblilwaled  by 
water  that  has  trickled  down  (or  an  wknown  l^igth  o£ 
time,  and  fbnnad  a  aort  of  stalactite  or  hard  anbatanoe, 
which  has  incorporated  itself  with  the  stone,  and  which 
we  could  not  remove,  though  perhs^  it  mi^t  be  de- 
tached by  aome  oheotucal  pioceaa.  In  the  «lhar  tablet, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  hiaroglyphioa  are  obliterated  by 
the  aotion  of  water  and  decomposition  el  the  stone. 
When  we  first  saw  tbem  both  tabbts  weae  oovered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  green  moas,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  wash  and  scrape  them,  clear  the  lines  with  a  stick, 
and  scrub  them  thoroughly,  for  which  last  operation  a 
pair  of  blacking-brushes  that  Juan  had  picked  up  in  my 
house  at  Guatimala,  and  disobeyed  my  order  to  throw 
away  upon  the  road,  proved  exactly  what  we  wanted 
and  could  not  have  procured.  Besides  this  process,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  corridor,  from  the  thick 
shade  of  the  trees  growing  before  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
burn  candles  or  torches,  and  to  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  the  stones  while  Mr.  Catherwood  was  drawing. 

The  corridor  in  the  rear  is  dark  and  gloomy,  and  di- 
vided into  three  apartments.  Each  of  the  side  apart- 
ments has  two  narrow  openings  about  three  inches  wide 
and  a  foot  high.  They  have  no  remains  of  sculpture, 
or  painting,  or  stuccoed  ornaments.  In  the  centre  apart- 
ment, set  in  the  back  wall,  and  fronting  the  principal 
door  of  entrance,  is  another  tablet  of  hieroglyphics, 
four  feet  six  inches  wide  and  three  feet  six  inches  high. 
The  roof  above  it  is  tight ;  consequently  it  has  not  suf- 
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U»M  from  exposure,  and  the  hi^roglypkicfi  a#e  ^feot^ 
though  the  stone  is  craijked  lengthwise  through  the^mid- 
die,  OS  indicated  in  the  engraving. 

Tberinipression  made  npon  otnr  minds  by  these  speak- 
ing but  unintelligiblei  tablets  I  shall  not  attempt  to  d^ 
scribe.  Fr<M(n  some  tiliaccoiintable  cause  they  have 
never  before  been  presented  to  the  publie.  Captains 
Del  Rio  fiUid  Bupaix  both  refer  to  them,  but  in  very 
fcrvr  woids^  and  neither  of  them  ha^  given  a  single  df»w^ 
ing.  Acting  under  a  royal  commission,  end  selected^ 
doubtless,  as  fit  men  for  the  duties  intrusted  to  them^ 
they  cannot  have  been  ignorant  or  insensible  of  theii^ 
value.  It  is  my  belief  they  did  not  give  then!  be^caMSd 
in  both  cases  the  artists  attached  to  their  expeditiofl 
were  incapable  of  the  labour^  and  the  steady^  deters 
Alined  perseverance  required  for  drawing  such  coitfpli- 
o^Ced,  unintelligible,  and  anomalous  eher aeters.  As  at 
Copan,  Mr.  Catherwood  divided  his  paper  into  squares ; 
tb4>  original  dtc^wings  w«re  reduced,  and  the  engravingir 
otNrreoted  by  himself^  and  I  believe  they  are  a&  ttue 
copies  as  the  pencil  can  make :  the  real  written  reoc^ni^ 
of  a  lost  people.  The  Indians  call  this  building  an  es^^ 
euela  err  school,  but  our  frtends  the  padres  calM'  il  a^ 
tr&uitta  o£  jtwtice,  and  these  stones,  they  said^^ontdtaii: 
ed  the  tiibles  of  Ae  law* 

There  is  one  important  hct  to  be  notioeA  The  hie^ 
Mpgtypkidsate  the  sameas  were  Ibdiidat  Cbpaftond  Qui-^i 
rigm^  The  ihtenmedittt^  country  ia  now  o^upied  byf 
races  of  Indians  speaking  many  different  langoageS)  and 
entirely  uni&«eHigible  lo  each  other ;  but  there  is  room 
ht  Ae  belief  that  the  wbelt  of  this  country  Was  onee^ 
oooopied  by  the  saitie  rakse^  spMhiag  the  same  hui- 
guoge,  or,  at  least,  kafjttg  the  saass  written  charaetem; 

There  is  no  staircase  or  other  visible  communication 
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betweoa  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  this  buildiog,  and 
the  only  way  of  reaching  the  latter  was  by  climbing 
a  tree  which  grows  close  against  the  wall,  and  the 
branches  of  which  spread  oyer  the  roofl  The  roof  is 
inclined,  and  the  sides  are  oovered  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, which,  from  exposure  to  the  elements^  and  the 
assaults  of  trees  and  bushes,  are  feuled  and  ruined,  so 
that  it  was  in^HMsible  to  draw  them ;  but  enough  re* 
mained  to  give  the  in4>ression  that,  when  perfect  and 
painted,  they  must  have  been  rich  jand  imposing. 
Along  the  top  was  a  range  of  pillars  eighteen  inches 
high  and  twelve  apart,  made  of  small  pieces  of  stone 
laid  in  mortar,  and  covered  with  stucco,  crowning 
which  is  a  layer  of  flat  projecting  stones,  having  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  low  open  balustrade. 

In  front  of  this  building,  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramidal 
structure,  is  a  small  stream,  part  of  which  supplies  the 
aqueduct  before  referred  to.  Crossing  this,  we  come 
upon  a  broken  stone  teirace  about  sixty  feet  on  the 
slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  the  top,  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  breadth,  from  which  rises  another  pyram- 
idal stiuoture,  now  ruined  and  overgrown  with  trees; 
il  is  ate  hundred  and  thirty^four  feet  high  on  the  slope^ 
and  on  its  summit  is  the  buikUng  marked  No.  S,  like 
the  first  skurouded  among  trees,  but  presented  in  the 
engraving  opposite  as  restored.  The  plate  contains,  as 
before,  the  gtound-plan,  front  elevation,  section,  and 
front  elevation  on  a  smaller  scale,  ifith  the  pyramidal 
structure  on  which  it  stands. 

This  building  is  fifty  feet  front,  thirty-one  feet  deep, 
and  has  three  doorways.  The  whole  firant  was  coviered 
with  stuccoed  omamenls.  The.  two  o«lex  piers  con* 
tain  hieroglyphics ;  one  of  the  inneff  piers  is  fallen^  and 
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tke  oAer.  is  ornamented  with  a  figure  in  baMrelief ,  but 
&ded  and  ruined. 

The  interior,  again,  is  divided  into  two  corridors  run* 
nin^  lengthwise,  with  ceilings  aa  before,  and  pavementa 
of  large  square  stones^  in  which  foroible  breacibes  havt 
been  made,  doubtless  by  Captam  Del  Bio,  and  exca« 
vations  underneath.  The  back  cofridor  is  divided  into 
three  apartments,  and  opposite  the  principal  door  oi 
entrance  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  with  a  heavy  cornice 
or  mqplding  of  stucco,  and  a  doorway  richly  ctmmentt 
ed  over  the  top,  but  now  much  defaced ;  on  each  side 
of  the  doorway  was  a  tablet  of  sculptured  stone,  whichi 
however,  haa  been  removed.  Within,  the  chamber  is 
thirteen  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep*  There  was  no 
admission  of  light  except  from  the  door ;  the  sidertreve 
without  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  back  wall, 
covering  the  whole  width,  was  the  tablet  given  in  th^ 
.engraving  opposite.  It  was  ten  feet  eight  inches  wide^ 
six  feet  four,  inches  in  height,  and  consisted  of  three 
separate  stones.  That  on  the  left,  facing  the  spectator, 
is  still  in  its  place.  The  middle  one  has  been  removed 
jBJid  carried  down  the  side  of  the  structure,  and  now  lies 
near  the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  removed  many 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  it  to  his  house ;  but,  after  grec|t 
labour,  with  no  other  instraments  than  the  arms  and 
hands  of  Indians,  and  poles  cut  from  trees,  it  had  ad- 
vanced so  far,  when  its  removal  was  arrested  by  an 
order  from  the  government  forbidding  any  farrier  ab- 
straction from  the  ruins.  We  found  it  lying  on  its  back 
near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  washed  by  many  floods 
of  the  rainy  season,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coca  of 
dirt  and  moss.  We  had  it  scrubbed  and  propped  up, 
and  probably  the  next  traveller  will  find  it  with  the 
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itma  props  voder  it  which  we  placed  there.  In  ^ 
engraying  it  ib  given  in  its  original  poeitk>n  on  the  wall* 
The  atone  on  the  right  is  broken,  and,  unfortunately, 
altogether  destroyed ;  moat  of  the  firagmenta  have,  dia- 
aippeared;  but,  from  the  few  we  found  among  the  ruins 
in  the  front  of  the  building,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
contained  ranges  of  hieroglyphics  corresponding  in  gen- 
eral appearance  with  those  of  tiie  stone  on  the  left. 

The  tablet,  as  given  in  the  engraving,  contains  only 
two  thirds  of  the  original.  In  Del  Rio's  work  it  is  not 
represented  at  all.  In  Bupaix  it  is  given,  not,  however, 
as  it  exists,  but  as  made  up  by  the  artist  in  Paris,  so  as  to 
present  a  perfect  picture.  The  subject  is  reversed,  with 
the  cross  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  a  single  row 
of  hiftoglyphics,  only  eight  in  number.  Probably,  when 
Bupaix  saw  it  (thirty-four  years  before),  it  was  entire, 
but  the  important  features  of  six  rows  of  hieroglyphics 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  figures,  each  row  con- 
taining seventeen  in  a  line,  do  not  appear.  This  is  the 
more  inexcusable  in  his  publishers,  as  in  his  report 
Bupaix  expressly  refers  to  these  numerous  hieroglyph- 
ics ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  report  was  not  accom- 
panied by  any  drawings  of  them. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  tablet  is  the  cross.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  strange  bird,  and  loaded  with  in- 
describable ornaments.  The  two  figures  are  evidently 
those  of  important  personages.  They  are  well  drawn, 
and  in  symmetry  of  proportion  are  perhaps  equal  to 
many  that  are  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  ruined  tem- 
ples in  Egypt.  Their  costume  is  in  a  style  different 
from  any  heretofore  given,  and  the  folds  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  were  of  a  soft  and  pliable  texture, 
like  cotton.  Both  are  looking  toward  the  cross,  and 
one  seems  in  the  act  of  making  an  offering,  perhaps  of 
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a  chiM;'  all  specnlations  on  the  aubjd'ct  are  of  ooino 
entitled  to  litde  regard/ but  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
wrong  to  ascribe  to  these  personages  a  sacerdotal 
character.  The  hieroglyphics  doubtless  explain  alk 
Near  them  ase  other  hieroglyphics,  which  reminded  nn 
of  the  Egjrptian  mode  for  recording  the  name,  history, 
office,  dr  character  of  the  persons  represented.  This 
tablet  of  the  cross  has  given  rise  to  more  learned  speo-i 
ttlations  than  perhaps  any  others  found  at  Palenqiie* 
Dupaix  and  his  commentatcnrs,  assuming  for  the  build* 
ing  a  very  remote  antiquity,  or,  at  least,  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  Christian  era,  account  for  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  cross  by  the  argument  that  it  was  known 
and  had  a  symbolical  meaning  among  ancient  nations 
long  before  it  was  established  as  the  emblem  of  tho 
Christian  faith.  Our  .friends  the  padres,  at  the  sight  of 
it,  immediately  decided  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  Pai* 
lenque  were  Christians,  and  by  condusions  whioh  are 
sometimes  called  jumping,  they  fixed  the  age  of  tho 
buildings  in  the  third  century. 

There  is  reason  to.  belieye  that  this  particular  builds 
ing  was  intended  as  a  temple,  and  that  the  enclosed 
inner  chamber  was  an  adoratcHrio,  or  oratory,  or  attar* 
What  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship  may  have 
been,  no  one  can  uildertake  to  say. 

Th^  upper  part  of  this  building  differs  from  theifirst; 
As  before,  there  was  no  staircase  dr  other.  communle»« 
tion  inside  or  out,  nor  were  there  the 'remains  of  any. 
The  only  mode  of  access  was,'  in  like  manner,  by  ohmb- 
ing  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  spread  across  the  tooL 
The  roof  was  inclined,  and  the  sides  were  richly  ohmh 
mented  with  stnoeo- figures,  plants,  and  floweia,  but 
mostly  mined.  Among  them  were  the  fragments  of  a 
beautiful  bead  and  of  two  bodies^  in  justness  c^  propor^ 
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tion  and  symmetry  approaching  the  Greek  models*  On 
the  top  of  this  toof  is  a  narrow  piatfonn,  sapporiing 
what,  for  the  sake  of  descriptioii,  I  shall  call  two  stories^ 
The  piatfonn  is  but  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  the 
snperstructiire  of  the  first  story  is  seven  feet  fi.ye  inches 
in  height ;  that  of  die  second  eight  feet  five  inches,  the 
width  of  the  two  being  the  same.  The  ascent  from  one 
to  tbe  other  is  by  square  projecting  stones,  and  the  cov« 
ering  of  the  upper  story  is  of  flat  stones  laid  across  and 
piojeeting  over.  The  long  aides  of  this  narrow  stmc* 
ture  are  of  open  stuceo  work,  fontied  into  cm'ioiis  and 
indescribable  deTioes,  human  figures  with  legs  and  arms 
spreading  and  apertures  between ;  and  the  whde  was 
once  loaded  with  rich  and  elegant  ornaments  in  stucco 
relief.  Its  appearance  at  a  diMance  must  have  been 
that  of  a  high,  iiweiful  lattice.  Altogether,  like  the  rest 
ei'  the  architecture  and  ornaments,  it  was  perfectly 
oaique,  ctiiSnrent  from  the  works  of  any  other  people 
with  whidi  we  were  faixiiliar,  and  its  uses  and  purposes 
entirely  incomprehensible.  Periiaps  it  was  intended  as 
ah  observatory*  From  the  upper  gallery,  through  open^ 
fags  in  the  trees  growing  around,  we  looked  out  over 
an  immense  forest,  and  saw  the  Lake  of  Terminos  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Near  this  building  was  another  interesting  monumenti 
which  had  been  entirely  overlo<Aed  by.  those  who  prece- 
ded us  in  a  visit  to  Palenque,  and  I  mention  this  fact  in 
the  hope  that  the  next  visiter  may  discover  many  things 
emitted  by  us..  It  lies  in  front  of  the  boikling,  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet  down  the  side  of  the  pyramidal  strao* 
tare.  When  we  first  passed  it  with  our  guide  it  lay  on 
its  face,  with  its  head  downward,  aad  half  bulied  by 
an  aocumubtion  of  earth  and  stones.  The  outer  side 
was  rough  and  unhewn,  and  our  attention  was  attraei* 
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ed  by  its  sice;  our  guide  said  it  was  iiot  seolptUr^i 
ed ;  but,  after  he  had  shown  us  eTerjdung  that  he  had 
knowledge  of,  and' we  had  discharged  him,  in  passing  it 
again  we  stopped  and  dug  around  it,  and  discovered  that 
the  under  siirfiace  was  carved.  The  Indians  cut  dcnm 
some  saplings  for  levers,  and  rolled  it  over.  The  oppo* 
site  engraving  represents  this  monument.  It  is  the  only 
statue  that  has  ever  been  found  at  Palenque.  We  wei^ 
Bt  once  struck  with  its  expression  of  serene  repose  and 
its  strong  resemblance  to  Egjrptian  statues,  though  in 
size  it  does  not  compare  with  the  gigantic  remains  of 
Egypt.  In  height  it  is  ten  feet  six  inches,  of  which 
two  feet  six  inches  were  under  ground.  The  headdress 
is  lofty  and  spreading ;  there  are  holes  in  the  place  of 
ears,  which  were  perhaps  adorned  with  earrings  of  gold 
and  pearls.  Bound  the  neck  is  a  necklace,  and  pressed 
against  the  breast  by  the  right  -hand  is  an  instrument 
apparently  with  teeth.  The  left  hand  rests  on  a  hiero«> 
glyphic,  from  which  descends  some  symbolical  orna- 
ment. The  lower  part  of  the  dress  bears  an  unfortu- 
nate resemblance  to  the  modern  pantaloons,  but  the 
figure  stands  on  what  we  have  always  considered  a 
hieroglyphic,  analogous  again  to  the  custom  in  Egypt 
of  recording  the  name  and  office  of  the  hero  or  other 
person  represented.  The  sides  are  rounded,  and  the 
back  is  of  rough  stone.  Probably  it  stood  imbedded  in 
a  wall. 

From  the  foot  of  the  elevation  on  which  the  last- 
mentioned  building  stands,  their  bases  almost  touching, 
rises  another  pyramidal  structure  of  about  the  same 
height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  building  marked  No. 
3.  Such  is  the  density  of  the  forest,  even  on  the  sides 
of  the  pyramidal  structuis,  that,  though  in  a  right  line 
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bota  ihort  diBtaiiee  apart»  one  of  thaae  building*  oaiiiiol 
be  seeti  firom  Ike  ci\u9. 

The  engraTiog  oppdiite  repiesent*  this  building  «• 
reetaredi  not  firom  any  <ucied  idea  <rf  what  it  mig^ 
haTS  been,  bat  from  such  remains  and  indications  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  anything  else  of  it.  It  is 
thirty^dght  feet  front  and  twenty«eight  feet  deep,  and 
has  three  do<Nrs.  The  end  piers  are  ornamented  with 
hieroglyphies  in  stoecOi  two  large  iHedaUione  in  hand- 
some compartments,  and  the  intermediate  ones  with 
bas^rehe&y  a)so  in  staeoo ;  in  general  charaetef  similar 
io  those  before  given,  and  for  that  reason,  not  to  multi- 
ply engravings,  I  omit  them. 
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The  interior,  sLgain,  is  divided  into  two  corridors, 
about  nine  feet  wide  each,  and  paved  with  stone.  The 
engraving  opposite  represents  the  boot  corridor,  with 
the  ceiling  rising  nearly  to  a  point,  and  covered  at  the 
top  with  a  layer  of  fiat  stones.  In  several  places  on 
each  side  are  holes,  which  are  found  also  in  all  the 
other  corridors;  they  were  probably  used  to  support 
poles  for  scaffolding  while  the  building  was  in  process 
of  erection,  and  had  never  been  filled  up.  At  the  ex- 
treme end,  cut  through  the  wall,  is  one  of  the  windows 
before  referred  to,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  spec- 
ulation from  analogy  to  the  letter  Tau. 

The  back  corridor  is  divided  into  three  apartments. 
In  the  centre,  facing  the  principal  door  of  entrance,  is 
an  enclosed  chamber  similar  to  that  which  in  the  last 
building  we  have  called  an  oratory  or  altar.  Its 
shadow  is  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  top  of  the 
doorway  was  gorgeous  with  stuccoed  ornaments,  and 
on  the  piers  at  each  side  were  stone  tablets  in  bas-re- 
lief. Within,  the  chamber  was  four  feet  seven  inches 
deep  and  nine  feet  wide.  There  were  no  stuccoed 
ornaments  or  paintings,  but  set  in  the  back  wall  was  a 
stone  tablet  covering  the  whole  width  of  the  chamber, 
nine  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high. 

The  tablet  is  given  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume, 
and  I  beg  to  call  to  it  the  particular  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  the  most  perfect  and  most  interesting  monu- 
ment in  Palenque.  Neither  Del  Rio  nor  Dupaix  has 
given  any  drawing  of  it,  and  it  is  now  for  the  first  time 
presented  to  the  public.  It  is  composed  of  three  separ- 
ate stones,  the  joints  in  which  sure  shown  by  the  blurred 
lines  in  the  engraving.  The  sculpture  is  perfect,  and 
the  characters  and  figures  stand  clear  and  distinct  on 
the  stone.     On  each  side  are  rows  of  hieroglyphics. 
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The  principal  personages  will  be  recognised  at  once  as 
(he  same  who  are  represented  in  the  tablet  of  the  cross. 
They  wear  the  same  dress,  but  here  both  seem  to  be 
making  offerings.  Both  personages  stand  on  the  backs 
of  human  beings,  one  of  whom  supports  himself  by  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  the  other  seems  crushed  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight.  Between  them,  at  the  foot  of 
the  tablet,  are  two  figures,  sitting  cross-legged,  one  bra- 
cing himself  with  his  right  hand  on  the  ground,  and  with 
the  left  supporting  a  square  table ;  the  attitude  and  ac- 
tion of  the  other  are  the  same,  except  that  they  are  in 
reverse  order.  The  table  also  rests  upon  their  bended 
necks,  and  their  distorted  countenances  may  perhaps  be 
considered  expressions  of  pain  and  suffering.  They  are 
both  clothed  in  leopard-skins.  Upon  this  table  rest  two 
batons  crossed,  their  upper  extremities  richly  ornament- 
ed, and  supporting  what  seems  a  hideous  mask,  the  eyes 
widely  expanded,  and  the  tongue  hanging  out.  This 
seems  to  be  the  object  to  which  the  principal  personages 
are  making  offerings. 

The  pier  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  contained  a 
stone  tablet,  with  figures  carved  in  bas-relief,  which  are 
represented  in  the  two  following  engravings.  These 
tablets,  however,  have  been  removed  firom  their  place 
to  the  village,  and  set  up  in  the  wall  of  a  house  as  or- 
naments. They  were  the  first  objects  which  we  saw, 
and  the  last  which  Mr.  Catherwood  drew.  The  house 
belonged  to  two  sisters,  who  have  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  value  of  these  tablets ;  and,  though  always  pleas- 
ed with  our  coming  to  see  them,  made  objections  to 
having  them  copied.  We  obtained  permission  only  by 
promising  a  copy  for  them  also,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Catherwood,  worn  out  with  constant  labour,  was  entire- 
ly unable  to  make.    I  cut  out  of  Del  Bio's  book  the 
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drawings  of  the  same  subjects,  which  I  thought,  being 
printed,  would  please  them  better ;  but  they  had  exam- 
ined Mr.  Catherwood's  drawing  in  its  progress,  and 
were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  substitute.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  these  tablets  I  formed  the  idea  of  purchas- 
ing them  and  carrying  them  home  as  a  sample  of  Pa- 
lenque,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  ventured  to  broach 
the  subject.  They  could  not  be  purchased  without  the 
house ;  but  that  was  no  impediment,  for  I  liked  the 
house  also.  It  was  afterward  included  among  the  sub- 
jects of  other  negotiations  which  were  undetermined 
when  I  left  P&lenque. 

The  two  figures  stand  facing  each  other,  the  first  on 
the  right  hand,  fronting  the  spectator.  The  nose  and 
eyes  are  strongly  marked,  but  altogether  the  develop- 
ment is  not  so  strange  as  to  indicate  a  race  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  are  known.  The  headdress  is 
curious  and  complicated,  consisting  principally  of  leaves 
of  plants,  with  a  large  flower  hanging  down ;  and  among 
the  ornaments  are  distinguished  the  beak  and  eyes  of  a 
bird,  and  a  tortoise.  The  cloak  is  a  leopard's  skin,  and 
the  figure  has  rufiles  around  the  wrists  and  ancles. 

The  second  figure,  standing  on  the  left  of  the  specta- 
tor, has  the  same  profile  which  characterizes  all  the 
others  at  Palenque.  Its  headdress  is  composed  of  a 
plume  of  feathers,  in  which  is  a  bird  holding  a  fish 
in  its  mouth;  and  in  different  parts  of  the  headdress 
there  are  three  other  fishes.  The  figure  wears  a  richly- 
embroidered  tippet,  and  a  broad  girdle,  with  the  head 
of  some  animal  in  front,  sandals,  and  leggins :  the  right 
hand  is  extended  in  a  prayerful  or  deprecating  position, 
with  the  palm  outward.  Over  the  heads  of  these  mys- 
terious personages  are  three  cabalistic  hieroglyphics. 

We  considered  the  oratorio  or  altar  the  most  interest- 
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ing  portion  of  the  nmiB  of  Palenque ;  and  in  order  that 
the  reader  may  understand  it  in  all  its  details,  the  plate 
opposite  is  presented,  which  shows  distinctly  all  the  com- 
binations of  the  doorway,  with  its  broken  ornaments,  the 
tablets  on  each  side ;  and  within  the  doorway  is  seen 
the  large  tablet  on  the  back  of  the  inner  walL  The 
reader  will  form  from  it  some  idea  of  the  whole,  and  of 
its  effect  upon  the  stranger,  when,  as  he  climbs  up  the 
ruined  pyramidal  structure,  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
this  scene  presents  itself.  We  could  not  but  regard  it 
as  a  holy  place,  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  consecrated 
by  the  religious  observances  of  a  lost  and  unknown 
people.  Comparatively,  the  hand  of  ruin  has  spared  it, 
and  the  great  tablet,  surviving  the  wreck  of  elements, 
stands  perfect  and  entire.  Lonely,  deserted,  and  with- 
out  any  worshippers  at  its  shrine,  the  figures  and  char- 
acters are  distinct  as  when  the  people  who  reared  it 
went  up  to  pay  their  adorations  before  it.  To  us  it  was 
all  a  mystery ;  silent,  defying  the  most  scrutinizing  gaze 
and  reach  of  intellect.  Even  our  friends  the  padres 
could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Near  this,  on  the  top  of  another  pyramidal  structure, 
was  another  building  entirely  in  ruins,  which  apparently 
had  been  shattered  and  hurled  down  by  an  earthquake. 
The  stones  were  strewed  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid^ 
and  it  was  impossible  even  to  make  out  the  ground- 
plan. 

Returning  to  No.  1  and  proceeding  south,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  and  on  a  pyramidal  struc- 
ture one  hundred  feet  high  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
is  another  building,  marked  on  the  plan  No.  4,  twenty 
feet  front  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  but  in  an  unfortunate- 
ly ruined  condition.  The  whole  of  the  front  wall  has 
fallen,  leaving  the   outer   corridor   entirely  exposed. 
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Fronting  the  door,  and  against  the  back  wall  of  the 
inner  corridor,  was  a  large  stucco  ornament  represent- 
ing a  figure  sitting  on  a  couch ;  but  a  great  part  has 
fallen  or  been  taken  off  and  carried  away.  The  body 
of  the  couch,  with  tiger's  feet,  is  all  that  now  remains. 
The  outline  of  two  tigers'  heads  and  of  the  sitting  per* 
sonage  is  seen  on  the  wall.  The  loss  or  destruction  of 
this  ornament  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  from  what  re- 
mains it  appears  to  have  been  superior  in  execution  to 
any  other  stucco  relief  in  Palenque.  The  body  of  the 
couch  is  entire,  and  the  leg  and  foot  hanging  down  the 
side  are  elegant  specimens  of  art  and  models  for  study. 
The  plate  opposite  represents  this  relief,  and  also  a 
plan,  section,  aiid  general  view  of  the  building. 

I  have  now  given,  without  speculation  or  conmient, 
a  full  description  of  the  ruins  of  Palenque.  I  repeat 
what  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  there  may  be  more 
buildings,  but,  after  a  close  examination  of  the  vague 
reports  current  in  the  village,  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
more  have  ever  been  discovered ;  and  from  repeated  in- 
quries  of  Indians  who  had  traversed  the  forest  in  every 
direction  in  the  dry  season,  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  no  more  exist.  The  whole  extent  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  those  as  yet  known,  as  appears  by  the  plan,  is 
not  larger  than  our  Park  or  Battery.  In  stating  this 
fact  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  the  im- 
portance or  interest  of  the  subject.  I  give  our  opmion, 
with  the  grounds  of  it,  and  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself  how  far  these  are  entitled  to  eonsideration. 
It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that,  considering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  ruins  as  the  site  of  palaces,  tem- 
ples, and  public  buildings,  and  supposing  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  to  have  been,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  present  race  of  Indians,  of  fr^  and  perishable 
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materialsy  and,  as  at  Memphk  and  Thebesi  to  have  dia* 
appeared  altogetberi  the  city  may  baye  coyered  an  im- 
menae  extent. 

The  reader  ia  perbapa  disappointed^  but  we  were  not« 
,  Tbere  was  no  necessity  for  assigning  to  tbe  ruined  city 
an  immense  extent,  or  an  antiquity  coeyal  witb  that  of 
the  Egyptians  or  of  any  other  ancient  and  known  peo* 
pie.  What  we  had  before  our  eyes  was  grand,  curious, 
and  remarkable  enough.  Here  were  the  remains  of  a 
cultivated,  polished,  and  peculiar  people,  who  had  passed 
through  all  the  stages  incident  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  na* 
tions ;  reached  their  golden  age,  and  perished,  entirely 
unknown.  Tbe  links  which  connected  them  with  the 
human  family  were  severed  and  lost,  and  these  were 
the  only  memoriab  of  their  footsteps  upon  earth.  We 
lived  in  the  ruined  palace  of  their  kings ;  we  went  up 
to  their  desolate  temples  and  iallen  altars ;  and  wher* 
ever  we  moved  we  saw  the  evidences  of  their  taste^ 
their  skill  in  arts,  their  wealth  and  power.  In  the  midst 
of  desolation  and  ruin  we  Looked  back  to  the  past, 
cleared  away  the  gloomy  forest,  and  fancied  every 
building  perfect,  with  its  terraces  and  pyramids,  its 
sculptured  and  painted  ornaments,  grand,  lofty,  and 
imposing,  and  overlooking  an  immense  inhabited  plain ; 
we  called  back  into  life  the  strange  people  who  gazed 
at  us  in  sadness  from  the  walls ;  pictured  them,  in  fanci* 
ful  costumes  and  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers,  as- 
cending the  terraces  of  the  palace  and  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  temples ;  and  often  we  imagined  a  scene  of 
unique  and  gorgeous  beauty  and  magnificence,  reali- 
zing tbe  creations  of  Oriental  poets,  the  very  spot  which 
fancy  would  have  selected  for  the  "  Happy  Valley"  of 
Rasselas.  In  the  romance  of  the  world's  history  no- 
thing ever  impressed  me  more  forcibly  than  the  specta- 
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de  of  this  once  great  and  lovely  city,  overturned,  des- 
olate, and  lost ;  discovered  by  accident,  overgrown  with 
trees  for  miles  around,  and  without  even  a  name  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  Apart  from  everything  else,  it  was  a  mourn- 
ing witness  to  the  world's  mutations. 

*' Nations  meit 
From  Power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sonshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  ga" 

As  at  Copan,  I  shall  not  at  present  offer  any  conjec- 
ture in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  these  buildings,  merely 
remarking  that  at  ten  leagues'  distance  is  a  village  cal- 
led Las  Tres  Cruces  or  the  Three  Crosses,  from  three 
crosses  which,  according  to  tradition,  Cortez  erected  at 
that  place  when  on  his  conquering  march  from  Mexico 
to  Honduras  by  the  Ldke  of  Peten.  Cortez,  then,  must 
have  passed  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  place 
now  called  Palenque.  If  it  had  been  a  living  city,  its 
fame  must  have  reached  his  ears,  and  he  would  proba- 
bly have  turned  aside  from  his  road  to  subdue  and  plun- 
der it.  It  seems,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  at  that  time  desolate  and  in  ruins,  and  even 
the  memory  of  it  lost. 
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CHAPTER  IXI. 

Deptrtun  from  U»  Rnini.— Bad  RomL— An  Accident— Arrital  lA  the  Tflltfe. . 
—A  Fmmwl  rroc— ion.^Negotiationi  for  Purehfttinf  PaUrnqne.— Makint 
Ctita.— Final  Departara  from  Palenqaa.— Baautifol  Plain.— Hanfing  Birda*- 
naata.— A  Sitio.— AdTratora  with  a  mooatrona  Ape.— Hoapitality  of  Padrea.— 
Lm  Plajaa.— A  Tempest.— Moachetoea.— A  YoothAil  MetchanL— AlUgalon. 
— Anotlker  FmieimL— Diafnatinff  Ceremoniala 

Among  the  Indians  who  came  out  to  escort  us  to  the 
village  was  one  whom  we  had  not  seen  before,  and 
whose  face  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  de- 
lineated on  the  walls  of  the  buildings.  In  general  the 
&ces  of  the  Indians  were  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter, but  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  perished  race.  The  resemblance  was 
perhaps  purely  accidental,  but  we  were  anxious  to  pro- 
cure his  portrait.  He  was,  however,  very  shy,  and  un- 
willing to  be  drawn.  Mr.  Catherwood,  too,  was  worn 
out,  and  in  the  confusion  of  removing  we  postponed  it 
upon  his  promising  to  come  to  us  at  the  village,  but 
we  could  not  get  hold  of  him  again. 

We  left  behind  our  kitchen  furniture,  consisting  of 
the  three  stones  which  Juan  put  together  the  first  day 
of  our  residence,  vessels  of  pottery  and  calabashes,  and 
also  our  beds,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  comer.  Ev- 
erything susceptible  of  injury  firom  damp  was  rusty  or 
mouldy,  and  in  a  ruinous  condition;  we  ourselves 
were  not  much  better;  and  with  the  clothes  on  our 
backs  far  firom  dry,  we  bade  farewell  to  the  ruins.  We 
were  happy  when  we  reached  them,  but  our  joy  at 
leaving  them  burst  the  bounds  of  Siscretion,  and  broke 
out  into  extravagances  poetical,  which,  however,  fortu- 
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nately  for  the  reader,  did  not  advance  much  beyond 
the  first  line : 

'*  AdiM,  Las  Cans  de  Piednu'' 

The  road  was  worse  than  at  any  time  before;  the 
streams  were  swollen  into  rivers,  and  along  the  banks 
were  steep,  narrow  gullies,  very  difficult  to  pass.  At 
one  of  these,  after  attempting  to  ascend  with  my  macho, 
I  dismounted.  Mr.  Catherwood  was  so  weak  that  he 
remained  on  the  back  of  his  mule;  and  after  he  had 
crossed,  just  as  he  reached  the  top,  the  mule's  strength 
gave  way,  and  she  fell  backward,  rolUng  over  in  the 
stream  with  Mr.  Catherwood  entirely  under.  Pawling 
was  behind,  and  at  that  time  in  the  stream.  He  sprang 
off  and  extricated  Mr.  Catherwood,  unhurt,  but  very 
faint,  and,  as  he  was  obliged  to  ride  in  his  wet  clothes, 
we  had  great  apprehensions  for  him.  At  length  we 
reached  the  village,  when,  exhausted  by  hard  and  unin« 
termitted  labour,  he  gave  up  completely,  and  took  to 
bed  and  the  medicine-chest.  In  the  evening  nearly  all 
my  friends  of  the  dinner-party  came  to  see  us.  That 
one  day  had  established  an  intimacy.  All  regretted  that 
we  had  had  such  an  unfortunate  time  at  the  ruins,  won- 
dered how  we  had  lived  through  it,  and  were  most  kind 
in  offers  of  services.  The  padre  remained  after  the 
rest,  and  went  home  with  a  lantern  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  dreadful  storms  which  had  almost  terrified  us 
at  the  ruins. 

The  next  day  again  was  Sunday.  It  was  my  third 
Sunday  in  the  village,  and  again  it  was  emphatically  a 
day  of  rest.  In  the  afternoon  a  mournful  interruption 
was  given  to  the  stillness  of  the  place  by  the  funeral  of 
a  young  Indian  girl,  once  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the 
village,  whose  portrait  Mr.  Waldeck  had  taken  to  em- 
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hellish  his  intended  work  on  Palenque,  Her  career,  as 
often  happens  with  beauty  in  higher  life,  was  short,  brill- 
iant,  and  unhappy.  She  had  married  a  young  Indian, 
who  abandoned  her  and  went  to  another  village.  Ig- 
norant, innocent,  and  unconscious  of  wrong,  she  was  | 
persuaded  to  marry  another,  drooped,  and  died.  The  I 
funeral  procession  passed  our  door.  The  corpse  was 
borne  on  a  rude  bier,  without  coffin,  in  -b,  white  cotton 
dress,  with  a  shawl  over  the  head,  and  followed  by  a 
slender  procession  of  women  and  children  only.  I 
walked  beside  it,  and  heard  one  of  them  say,  "  bueno 
Christiano,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  poor  woman.'* 
The  bier  was  set  down  beside  the  grave,  and  in  lifting 
the  body  from  it  the  head  turned  on  one  side,  and  tb6 
hands  dropped ;  the  grave  was  too  9hort,  and  as  the 
dead  was  laid  within  the  legs  were  drawn  up.  Her 
face  was  thin  and  wasted,  but  the  mouth  had  a  sweet- 
ness of  expression  which  seemed  to  express  that  she 
had  died  with  a  smile  of  forgiveness  for  him  who  had 
injured  her.  I  could  not  turn  my  eyes  from  her  placid 
but  grief-worn  countenance,  and  so  touching  was  its 
expression  that  I  could  almost  have  shed  tears.  Young, 
beautiful,  simple,  and  innocent,  abandoned  and  dead, 
with  not  a  mourner  at  her  grave.  All  seemed  to  think 
that  she  was  better  dead ;  she  was  poor,  and  could  not 
maintain  herself.  The  men  went  away,  and  the  women 
and  children  with  their  hands  scraped  the  earth  up<»i 
the  body.  It  was  covered  up  gradually  and  slowly ; 
the  feet  stuck  out,  and  then  all  was  buried  but  the  face. 
A  small  piece  of  muddy  earth  fell  upon  one  of  the  eyes, 
and  another  on  her  sweetly  smiling  mouth,  changing 
the  whole  expression  in  a  moment;  death  was  now 
robed  with  terror.  The  women  stopped  to  comment  . 
upon  the  change ;  the  dirt  fell  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
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face  except  the  nose,  and  for  two  or  three  moments 
this  alone  was  visible.  Another  brash  covered  this/ 
and  the  girl  was  buried.  The  reader  will  excuse  me. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  if  she  had  been  ugly,  I  should, 
perhaps,  have  regarded  it  as  an  every-day  case  of  a  wife 
neglected  by  her  husband ;  but  her  sweet  face  speaking 
from  the  grave  created  an  impression  which  even  yet  is 
hardly  effaced. 

But  to  return  to  things  more  in  my  line.  We  had 
another  long  journey  before  us.  Our  next  move  was 
for  Yucatan.  Prom  Mr.  Catherwood's  condition  I  had 
great  fear  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
we  purposed ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
down  to  the  seacoast.  There  were  two  routes,  either 
by  Tobasco  or  the  Laguna,  to  Campeachy,  and  war 
again  confronted  us.  Both  Tobasco  and  Campeachy 
were  besieged  by  the  Liberals,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
the  Revolutionists.  The  former  route  required  three 
days'  journey  by  land,  the  latter  one  short  day ;  and  as 
Mr.  C.  was  not  able  to  ride,  this  determined  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  while  waiting  for  his  recovery,  and  so  as  not 
to  rust  and  be  utterly  useless  when  I<  returned  home,  I 
started  another  operation,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  the 
city  of  Palenque.  I  am  bound  to  say,  however,  that  I 
was  not  bold  enough  to  originate  this,  but  fell  into  it  ac- 
cidentally, in  a  long  conversation  with  the  prefect  about 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  cheapness  of  land,  its  vicin- 
ity to  the  seaboard  and  the  United  States,  and  easy 
communication  with  New- York.  He  told  me  that  a 
merchant  of  Tobasco,  who  had  visited  the  place,  had 
proposed  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  and  establish  a  col- 
ony of  emigrants,  but  he  had  gone  away  and  never  re- 
turned. .  He  added,  that  for  two  years  a  government 
order  from  the  State  of  Chiapas^  to  which  the  region 
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belonged,  had  been  lying  in  his  hands  for  the  sale  of  all 
land  in  the  vicinity  lying  within  certain  limits ;  but  there 
were  no  purchasers,  and  no  sales  were  ever  made. 
Upon  inquiry  I  learned  that  this  order,  in  its  terms, 
embraced  the  ground  occupied  by  the  ruined  city.  No 
exception  whatever  was  made  in  favour  of  it.  He 
showed  me  the  order,  which  was  imperative ;  and  he 
said  that  if  any  exception  was  intended,  it  would  have 
been  so  expressed;  wherefore  he  considered  himself 
bound  to  receive  an  offer  for  any  portion  of  the  land. 
The  sale  was  directed  to  be  by  appraisement,  the  appli« 
cant  to  name  one  man,  the  prefect  another,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, they  two  to  name  a  third;  and  the  application, 
with  the  price  fixed  and  the  boundaries,  was  to  be  sent 
to  Ciudad  Real  for  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  a 
deed. 

The  tract  containing  the  ruins  consisted  of  about  six 
thousand  acres  of  good  land,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  appraisement,  would  cost  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  prefect  said  that  it  would  not  be  valued 
a  cent  higher  on  account  of  the  ruins.  I  resolved  im- 
mediately to  buy  it.  I  would  fit  up  the  palace  and  re- 
people  the  old  city  of  Palenque.  But  there  was  one 
difficulty :  by  the  laws  of  Mexico  no  stranger  can  pur- 
chase lands  unless  married  to  a  hica  del  pais,  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  country.  This,  by-the-way,  is  a  grand  stroke 
of  policy,  holding  up  the  most  powerful  attraction  of 
the  country  to  seduce  men  from  their  natural  alle- 
giance, and  radicate  them  in  the  soil ;  and  it  is  taking 
them  where  weak  and  vulnerable ;  for,  when  wander- 
ing in  strange  countries,  alone  and  friendless,  buffeted 
and  battered,  with  no  one  to  care  for  him,  there  are 
moments  when  a  lovely  woman  might  root  the  stranger 
to  any  spot  on  earth.    On  principle  I  always  resisted 
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BQoh  tendencies,  but  I  never  before  found  it  to  my  in* 
terest  to  give  way.  The  ruined  city  of  Palenque  was  a 
most  desirable  piece  of  property. 

The  case  was  embarrassing  and  complicated.  Soci- 
ety in  Palenque  was  small;  the  oldest  young  lady  was 
not  more  than  fourteen,  and  the  prettiest  woman,  who 
ahready  had  contributed  most  to  our  happiness  (she 
made  our  cigars),  was  already  married..  The  house 
containing  the  two  tablets  belonged  to  a  widow  lady 
and  a  single  sister,  good-looking,  amiable,  and  both 
about  forty.  The  house  was  one  of  the  neatest  in  the 
place.  I  always  liked  to  visit  it,  and  had  before, 
thought  that,  if  passing  a  year  at  the  ruins,  it  would 
be  delightful  to  have  this  house  in  the  village  for  rec- 
reation and  occasional  visits.  With  either  of  these  la- 
dies would  come  possession  of  the  house  and  the  two 
stone  tablets ;  but  the  difficulty  was  that  there  were  two 
of  them,  both  equally  interesting  and  equally  interest- 
ed. I  am  particular  in  mentioning  these  little  circum- 
stances, to  show  the  difficulties  that  attended  every  step 
of  our  enterprise  in  that  country.  There  was  an  alter- 
native, and  that  was  to  purchase  in  the  name  of  some 
other  person ;  but  I  did  not  know  any  one  I  could  trust. 
At  length,  however,  I  hit  upon  Mr.  RusseU,  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Laguna,  who  was  married  to  a  Spanish 
lady,  and  already  had  large  possessions  in  the  country ; 
and  I  arranged  with  the  prefect  to  make  the  purchase  in 
his  name.  Pawling  was  to  accompany  me  to  the  Lagu- 
na, for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  carrying  back  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Russell's  co-operation  and  the  necessary 
funds,  and  was  to  act  as  my  agent  in  completing  the 
purchase.  The  prefect  was  personally  anxious  to  com- 
plete it.  The  buildings,  he  said,  were  fast  going  to  de- 
cay, and  in  a  few  years  more  would  be  mounts  of  ru- 
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ins.  In  that  eowatry  they  were  not  appreciated  or  wi- 
denloody  and  he  had  the  liberal  wish  thai  the  taUeta 
of  hieroglyphics  particularly  mi^t  find  their  way  to 
other  conntries,  be  inspected  and  atudied  by  scientific 
men,  and  their  origin  and  history  be  asecttnined.  Be* 
sides,  he  had  an  idea  that  immense  discoveries  were  stiU 
to  be  made  and  treasures  found,  and  he  was  anxious 
for  a  thorough  exploration,  in  which  he  should  himself 
co-operate.  The  two  tablets  which  I  had  attempted  to 
pmchase  were  highly  prized  by  the  owners,  but  he 
thought  they  could  be  secured  by  purdiasiog  Ae  houae^ 
and  I  authorized  him  to  buy  it  at  a  fixed  price. 

In  my  many  conversations  with  the  prefect  I  had 
broached  the  subject  of  making  casts  firom  the  tablets. 
Like  every  other  official  whom  I  met,  he  supposed  that 
I  was  acting  under  a  commission  firom  my  government, 
which  idea  was  sustained  by  having  in  my  employ  a  man 
of  such  character  and  appearance  as  Pawling,  though 
every  time  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  I  had  a  feeling 
sense  that  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  In  the  matter  of 
casts  he  offered  every  assistance,  but  there  was  no  plas- 
ter of  Paris  nearer  than  the  Laguna  or  Campeachy,  and 
perhaps  not  there.  We  had  made  an  experiment  at  the 
ruins  by  catching  in  the  river  a  large  qijantity  of  snails 
and  burning  the  shells,  but  it  did  not  answer.  He  re- 
ferred  us  to  some  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
this  would  not  do.  Pawling  knew  nothing  of  casting. 
The  idea  had  never  entered  his  mind  before,  but  he 
was  willing  to  undertake  this.  Mr.  Catherwood,  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  Athens  during  the  Greek  Revolu* 
tion,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  in  pursu- 
ing his  artistical  studies  had  perforce  made  castings 
with  hVq  own  hands,  gave  him  written  instructions,  and 
it  was  agxeed  that  when  he  returned  with  the  creden- 
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tials  from  Mr.  Russell  he  should  bring,  back  plftster  of 
Paris,  and,  yirbiie  the  proceedings  for  completing  the 
pm'chase  were  pending,  should  occupy  himself  in  this 
new  branch  of  business. 

On  the  fourth  of  June  we  took  our  final  departure 
from  Palenque.  Don  Santiago  sent  me  a  farewell  let* 
ter,  enclosing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country^ 
a  piece  of  silk,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  un« 
derstand,  but  learned  that  it  Was  meant  as  a  pledge  of 
friendidiip,  which  I  reciprocated  with  a  penknife.  The 
prefect  was  kind  and  courteous  to  the  last ;  even  the  old 
alcalde,  drawing  a  little  daily  revenue  from  us,  was 
touched.  Every  male  inhabitant  came  to  the  house  to 
bid  us  farewell  and  wish  us  to  return;  and  before  starts 
mg  we  rode  round  and  eitohanged  adios  with  all  their 
wives:  good,  kind,  and  quiet  people,  free  from  all  agi- 
tating cares,  and  aiming  only  at  an  undisturbed  exist* 
eace  in  a  place  which  I  had  been  induoed  to  believe 
the  abode  of  savages  and  full  of  danger. 

In  order  to  accompany  us,  the  cura  had  postponed 
for  two  days  a  visit  to  his  hacienda,  which  lay  on  our 
road.  Pawling  continued  with  tis  for  the  purpose  be* 
fore  mentioned,  and  Juan  according  to  contract.  I  had 
agreed  to  return  him  to  Guatimala.  Completely  among 
strangers,  he  was  absolutely  in  our  power,  and  follow- 
ed blindly^  but  with  great  misgivings  asked  the  padre 
where  we  were  taking  him.  His  impression  was  that 
he  was  setting  out  for  my  country,  and  he  had  but  little 
hope  of  ever  seeing  Guatimala  again. 

From  the  village  we  entered  immediately  upon  a 
b^utiful  plain,  picturesque,  ornamented  with  trees,  and 
extending  five  or  six  days'  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  road  was  very  muddy,  but,  open  to  the  sun 
in  the  morning,  was  not  so  bad  as  we  feared.     On  the 
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borders  of  a  piece  of  woodland  were  smgnlar  trees, 
with  a  tall  trunk,  the  bark  very  smooth,  and  the  branch* 
es  festooned  with  hanging  birds'-nests*  The  bird  was 
called  the  jaguai  and  built  in  this  tree,  as  the  padre  told 
uSy  to  prevent  serpents  from  getting  at  the  young.  The 
cura,  notwithstanding  his  strange  figure,  and  a  life  of 
incident  and  danger,  was  almost  a  woman  in  voice, 
manner,  tastes,  and  feelings.  He  had  been  educated 
at  the  capital^  and  sent  as  a  penance  to  this  retired  cu» 
racy.  The  visit  of  the  padres  had  for  the  first  time 
broken  the  monotony  of  his  life.  In  the  poUtical  con- 
vulsions of  the  capital  he  bad  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  church  government  by  his  liberal  opinions ;  but 
unable,  as  he  said,  to  find  in  him  any  tangible  offence, 
his  superiors  had  called  him  up  on  a  charge  of  polluting 
the  surplice,  founded  on  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  cholera,  when  his  fellow-creatures  were  ly- 
ing all  around  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  in  leaning 
over  their  bodies  to  admimster  the  sacrament,  his  sur- 
plice had  been  soiled  by  saliva  from  the  mouth  of  a 
dying  man.  For  this  he  was  condemned  to  penance 
and  prayers,  from  midnight  till  daybreak,  for  two  years 
in  the  Cathedral,  deprived  of  a  good  curacy,  and  sent  to 
Palenque. 

At  half  past  two  we  reached  his  sitio  or  small  haci- 
enda. In  the  apprehension  of  the  afternoon's  rain,  we 
would  have  continued  to  the  end  of  our  afternoon's 
journey ;  but  the  padre  watched  carefully  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  and,  after  satisfying  himself  that  the 
rain  would  not  come  on  till  late,  positively  forbade  our 
passing  on.  His  sitio  was  what  would  be  called  at 
home  a  '^  new"  place,  being  a  tract  of  wild  land  of  I  do 
not  know  what  extent,  but  some  large  quantity,  which 
had  cost  him  twenty-five  dollars,  and  about  as  much 
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more  to  make  the  improvements^  which  consdsted  of  a 
hut  made  of  poles  and  thatched  with  corn-husks,  and  a 
cncinera  or  kitchen  at  a  little  distance.  The  stables 
and  outhouses  were  a  clearing  bounded  by  a  forest  so 
thick  that  cattle  conld  not  penetrate  it,  and  on  the  road« 
side  by  a  rude  fence.  Altogether,  in  that  mild  climate 
the  eifect  was  good  ;•  and  it  was  one  of  those  occa*  "^ 
sions  which  make  a  man  feel,  away  from  the  region 
of  fictitious  wantS;  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  com« 
forts  of  life. ,  The  furniture  of  the  hut  consisted  of 
two  reed  bedsteads,  a  table,  and  a  bench,  and  in  on^ 
comer  was  a  pile  of  corn.  ^  The  cura  sent  out  for  half 
a  dozen  fresh  pineapples ;  and  while  we  were  refresh^ 
ing  ourselves  with  them  we  heard  an  extraordinary 
noise  in  the  woods,  which  an  Indian  boy  told  us  wad 
made  by  ''  un  animal."  Pawling  and  I  took  our  guns, 
and  entering  a  path  in  the  woods,  as  we  advanced 
the  noise  sounded  fearful,  bat  all  at  once  it  ^topped. 
The  boy  opened  a  way  through  thickets  of  brush  and 
underwood,  and  through  an  opening  in  the  branches  I 
saw*  on  the  limbs  of  a  high  tree  a  large  black  animal 
with  fiery  eyes.  The  boy  said  it-  was  not  a  mioo  or 
monkey,  and  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  eatamoimt.  I  had 
barely  an  opening  thrpugh  which  to  take  aim,  fired,  and 
Uie  animal  dropped  below  the  range  of  view ;  but,  not 
hearing  him  strike  the  ground,  I  looked  again,  and  saw 
him  hanging  by  his  tail,  and  dead,  with  the  blood 
streaming,  from  his  mouth.  Pawling  attempted  to  climb  . 
the  tree ;  but  it  was  fifty  feet  to  the  first  branch,  and  the 
blood  trickled  down  the  trunk.  Wishing  to  examine 
the  creature  more  closely,  we  sent  the  boy  to  the  hoYXse^ 
whence  he  returned  with  a  couple  of  Indians.  They 
out  down  the  tree,  which  fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  and 
still  the  animal  hung  by  its  taiL    The  ball  had  hit  him 
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in  the  month  and  knocked  out  the  fore  teeth,  pnwtd 
out  at  the  top  of  his  back  between  his  shoulders^  and 
must  have  killed  him  instantly.  The  tenacity  of  his 
tail  seemed  marvellous,  but  was  easily  explained.  It 
had  no  grip,  and  had  lost  all  muscular  power,  but  was 
wound  round  the  branch  with  the  end  under,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  body  tightened  the  coil,  and  the  hard* 
er  the  strain,  the  more  secure  was  the  hold.  It  was  not 
a  monkey,  but  so  near  a  connexion  that  I  would  not 
have  shot  him  if  I  had  known  it.  In  £act,  he  was  even 
more  nearly  related  to  the  human  family,  being  called 
a  monos  or  ape,  and  measured  six  feet  including  the 
tail ;  very  muscular,  and  in  a  struggle  would  have  beea 
more  than  a  match  for  a  man ;  and  the  padre  said  they 
were  known  to  have  attacked  women.  The  Indians 
carried  him  up  to  the  house  and  skinned  him;  and 
when  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  skin  off  and  his  eyes 
staring,  the  padre  cried  out,  '<  es  hombre,"  it  is  a  man, 
and  I  almost  felt  liable  to  an  indictment  for  homicide. 
The  Indians  cooked  the  body,  and  I  contrived  to  pre- 
serve the  skin  as  a  curiosity,  fcnr  its  extraordinary  sise ; 
but,  unluckily,  I  left  it  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel  at  sea* 
In  the  mean  time  the  padre  had  a  fowl  boiled  for  din- 
gier. Three  guests  at  a  time  were  not  too  much  for 
his  open  hospitality,  but  they  went  beyond  his  dinner- 
service,  which  consisted  of  three  bowls.  There  was  no 
plate,  knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  and  for  the  eura  himself 
not  even  a  bowl.  The  fowl  was  served  in  an  ocean  of 
broth,  which  had  to  be  disposed  of  first.  Tortillas  and 
a  small  cake  of  iresh  cheese  composed  the  rest  of  the 
meal.  The  reader  will  perhaps  connect  such  an  en- 
tertainment with  vulgarity  of  manners ;  but  the  curate 
was  a  gentleman,  and  made  no  apologies,  for  he  gave 
^  the  best  he  had«  .  We  had  sent  our  carriers  on  be- 
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fotej  the  padre  gave  us  a  servant  as  a  guide,  and  at 
three  o'clock  we  bade  him  farewell.  He  was  the  last 
padre  whom  we  met,  and  put  a  seal  upon  the  kindness 
we  had  received  from  all  the  padres  of  that  country. 

At  five  o'clock,  by  a  muddy  road,  through  a  pictu- 
resque country,  remarkable  only  for  swarms  of  butterflies 
with  large  yellow  wings  which  filled  the  air,  we  reached 
L^  Playas.  This  village  is  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
waters'that  empty  in  this  direction  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. The  whole  of  the  great  plain  to  the  sea  is  intersect- 
ed by  creeks  and  rivers,  some  of  them  in  the  sunmier  dry, 
and  on  the  rising  of  the  waters  overflowing  their  banks. 
At  this  season  the  plain  on  one  side  of  the  village  was 
inundated,  and  seemed  a  large  lake.  The  village  was- 
a  small  collection  of  huts  upon  what  might  be  called  its 
banks.  It  consisted  of  one  street  or  road,  grass-grown 
and  stiU  as  at  Palenque,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which 
was  the  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  our  friend 
the  padre.  Our  guide,  according  to  the  directions  of 
the  padre,  conducted  us  to  the  convent,  and  engaged  the 
sexton  to  provide  us  with  supper.  The  convent  was 
built  of  upright  sticks,  with  a  thatched'  roof,  mud  floor, 
and  furnished  with  three  reed  bedstesuis  and  a  table. 

At  this  place  we  were  to  embark  in  a  canoe,  and  had 
sent  a  courier  a  day  beforehand,  with  a  letter  from  the 
prefect  to  the  justitia,  to  have  one  ready  for  us.  The 
justitia  was  a  pcfftly  mulatto,  ^ell  dressed,  and  very  civil, 
had  a  canoe  of  his  own,  and  promised  to  procure  us- 
two  bogadores  or  rowers  in  the  morning.  Very  soon 
Ae  moschetoes  made  alarming  demonstrations,  and  gave 
us  apprehensions  of  a  fearful  night.  To  make  a  show 
of  resistance,  we  built  a  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
convent.  At  night  the  storm  came  on  with  a  high  wind, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  close  the  doors.    For  two 
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lioun  we  had  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain^  with  tenifie 
thunder  and  lightning.  One  blast  burst  open  the  door 
and  scattered  the  fire,  so  that  it  came  very  near  bum* 
ing  down  the  convent.  Between  the  smoke  and  mo»* 
chetoesy  it  was  a  matter  of  debate  which  of  the  two 
to  choose,  suffocation  or  torture.  We  preferred  the 
former,  and  had  the  latter  besides,  and  passed  a'  miser- 
able night. 

The  next  morning  the  justitia  came  to  say  that  the 
bogadores  were  not  ready  and  could  not  go  that  day. 
The  price  which  he  named  was  about  twice  as  mudi  as 
the  cura  told  us  we  ought  to  pay,  besides  possol  (balls  of' 
mashed  Indian  com),  tortillas,  honey,  and  meat.  I  re- 
monstrated, and  he  went  off  to  consult  the  mooos,  but 
returned  to  say  that  they  would  not  take  less,  and,  after 
treating  him  with  but  little  of  the  respect  due  to  office, 
I  was  obliged  to  accede;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that 
throughout  that  comitry,  in  general,  prices  are  fixed, 
and  there  is  less  advantage  taken  of  the  necessity  of 
travellers  than  in  most  others.  We  were  loth  to  re* 
main,  for,  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  the  moschetoes, 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  was  greater  than  at  Palenque* 

The  sexton  bought  us  some  corn,  and  his  wife  madd 
us  tortillas.  The  principal  merchant  in  the  place,  or, 
at  least,  the  one  who  traded  most  largely  with  us,  wa« 
a  little  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  who  was  dressed  in 
a  petate  or  straw  hat.  He  had  brought  us  some  fruil, 
and  we  saw  him  conug  again  with  a  string  over  his 
naked  shoulder,  dragging  on  the  ground  what  proyed 
to  be  a  large  fish.  The  principal  food  of  the  place 
was  young  alligators.  They  were  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  at  that  youthful  time  of  life  were  eon- 
sidered  very  tender.  At  their  first  appearance  on  the 
table  they  had  not  an  inviting  aspect,  but  ce  n'est  que  le 
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premier  pas  qui  coute,  they  tasted  better  than  the  fish, 
and  they  were  the  best  food'  possible  for  our  canoe  voy- 
age, being  dried  and  capable  of  preservation. 

Go  where  we  will,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
we  are  sure  to  meet  one  acquaintance.  Death  is  al- 
ways with  us.  In  the  afternoon  was  the  funeral  of 
a  child.  The  procession  consisted  of  eight  or  ten 
grown  persons,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls.  The  sex- 
ton carried  the  child  in  his  arms,  dressed  in  white,  with 
a  wreath  of  iBowers  around  its  head.  All  were  hud- 
dled around  the  sexton,  walking  together ;  the  father 
and  mother  with  him;  and  even  more  than  in  Codta 
Rica  I  remarked,  not  only  an  absence  of  solemnity,  but 
cheerfulness  and  actual  gayety,  from  the  same  happy 
conviction  that  the  child  had  gone  to  a  better  world.  I 
happened  to  be  in  the  church  as  they  approached,  more 
like  a  wedding  than  a  burial  party.  The  floor  of  the 
church  was  earthen,  and  the  grave  was  dug  inside, 
because,  as  the  sexton  told  me,  the  father  was  rich 
and  could  a$brd  to  pay  for  it,  and  the  father  seemed 
pleased  and  proud  that  he  could  give  his  child  such  a 
burial-pl^ce.  The  sexton  laid  the  child  in  the  grave, 
folded. its  little  hands  across  its  breast,  placing  there  a 
small  rude  cross,  covered  it  over  with  eight  or  tei^nch- 
es  of  earth,  and  then  got  into  the  grave  and  stamped  it 
down  with  his  feet.  He  then  got  oi^it  and  threw  in 
more,  and,  going  outside  of  the  church,  brought  back  a 
pounder,  being  a  log  of  wood  about  four  feet  Ipng  and 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  like  the  rammer  used  among 
us  by  paviors,  and  again  taking  his  place  in  the  grave, 
threw  up  the  pounder  to  the  full  swing  of  his  arm,  and 
brought  it  down  with  all  his  strength  over  the  head  of 
the  child.  My  blood  ran  cold.  As  he  threw  it  up  a 
second  time  I  caught  his  arm  and  remonstrated  with 
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him,  but  he  said  that  they  always  did  no  with  thoae 
baried  innde  the  church  ;  that  the  earth  must  be  all  put 
back,  and  the  floor  of  the  church  made  even.  My  re* 
monstrances  seemed  only  to  give  him  more  strength  and 
spirit.  The  sweat  rolled  down  his  body^  and  when 
perfectly  tired  with  pounding  he  stepped  out  of  the 
grave.  But  this  was  nothing.  More  earth  was  thrown 
in,  and  the  father  laid  down  his  hat,  stepped  into  the 
grave,  and  the  pounder  was  handed  to  him.  I  saw 
him  throw  it  up  twice  and  bring  it  down  with  a  dead, 
heavy  noise.  I  never  beheld  a  more  brutal  and  die- 
gusting  scene.  The  child's  body  must  have  been 
crushed  to  atoms. 

Toward  evening  the  moschetoes  began  their  opera- 
tions. Pawling  and  Juan  planted  sticks  in  the  ground 
outside  the  convent,  and  spread  sheets  over  them  for 
nets ;  but  the  rain  came  on  and  drove  them  within,  and 
we  passed  another  wretched  night.  It  may  be  asked 
how  the  inhabitants  live.  I  cannot  answer.  They 
seemed .  to  suffer  as  much  as  we,  but  at  home  they 
could  have  conveniences  which  we  could  not  carry  in 
travelling.  Pawling  suffered  so  much,  and  heard  such 
dreadful  accounts  of  what  we  would  meet  with  below, 
that,  p  a  spirit  of  impetuosity  and  irritation,  he  resolved 
not  to  continue  any  farther*  From  the  difficulty  and 
uncertainty  of  communications,  however,  I  strongly  ap- 
prehended that  in  such  case  all  the  schemes  in  which 
he  was  concerned^  must  fall  through  and  be  abandoned, 
as  I  was  not  willing  to  incur  the  expense  of  sending 
materials,  subject  to  delays  and  uncertainties,  unless  in 
special  .charge,  and  once  more  he  changed  his  purpose. 

I  had  but  one  leave-taking,  and  that  was  a  trying 
one.  I  was  to  bid  farewell  to  my  noble  macho.  He 
had  carried  me  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  over. the 
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worst  roads  that  mule  ever  trayelled.  He  stood  tied 
to  the  door  of  the  convent ;  saw  the  luggage,  and  even 
his  own  saddle,  carried  away  by  hand,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  presentiment  that  something  unusual  was 
r  going  on.  I  had  often  been  solicited  to  sell  him,  but 
no  money  could  have  tempted  me.  He  was  in  poorer 
condition  than  when  we  reached  Palenque.  Depriyed 
of  qorn  and  exposed  to  the  dreadful  rains,  he  was 
worse  than  when  worked  hard  and  fed  well  every  day, 
and  in  his  drooping  state  seemed  to  reproach  me  for 
going  away  and  leaving  faim  forlorn.  I  threw  my  arms 
around  his  neck ;  his  eyes  had  a  momrnful  expression^ 
and  at  that  moment  he  forgot  the  angry  prick  of  the 
spur.  I  laid  aside  the  memory  of  a  toss  from  his  back 
and  meifectual  attempts  to  repeat  it,  and  we  remem- 
bered only  mutual  kind  offices  and  good-fellowship. 
Tried  and  faithful  companion,  where  are  you  now  ?  I 
left  him,  with  two  others,  tied  at  the  door  of  the  convent, 
to  be  taken  by  the  sexton  to  the  prefect  at  Palenque, 
there  to  recover  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  the 
early  rains,  and  to  roam  on  rich  pasture-grounds,  un- 
touched by  bridle  or  spur,  until  I  should  return  to 
mount  him  again. 
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At  seven  o'clock  we  went  down  to  the  shore  to 
embark.  The  boatmen  whom  the  justice  had  consult- 
ed, and  for  whom  he  had  been  so  tenacious,  were  his 
honour  himself  and  another  man,  who,  we  thought, 
was  hired  as  the  cheapest  help  he  could  find  in  the  ril* 
lage.  The  canoe  was  about  forty  feet  long,  with  a  toldo 
or  awning  of  about  twelve  feet  at  the  stern,  and  covered 
with  matting.  All  the  space  before  this  was  required 
by  the  boatmen  to  work  the  canoe,  and,  with  all  our 
luggage  under  the  awning,  we  had  but  narrow  quarters. 
The  seeming  lake  on  which  we  started  was  merely  a 
large  inundated  plain,  covered  with  water  to  the  depth 
qf  three  or  four  feet ;  and  the  justice  in  the  stern,  and 
his  assistant  before,  walking  in  the  bottom  of  the  ca- 
noe, with  poles  against  their  shoulders,  set  her  across. 
At  eight  o'clock  we  entered  a  narrow,  muddy  creek, 
not  wider  than  a  canal,  but  very  deep,  and  with  the 
current  against  us.  The  setting-pole  could  not  touch 
bottom,  but  it  was  forked  at  one  end,  and,  keeping 
close  to  the  bank,  the  bogador  or  rower  fixed  it  against 
the  branches  of  overhanging  trees  and  pushed,  while 
the  justice,  whose  pole  had  a  rude  hook,  fastened  it  to 
other  branches  forward  and  pulled.  In  this  way,  with 
no  view  but  that  of  the  wooded  banks,  we  worked 
slowly  along  the  muddy  stream.  In  turning  a  short 
bend,  suddenly  we  saw  on  the  banks  eight  or  ten  alli- 
gators, some  of  them  twenty  feet  long,  huge,  hideous 
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moasters,  appropriate  inhabitants  of  such  a  stream,  and, 
considering  the  frailty  of  our  little  yessel,  not  very  at- 
tractive neighbours.  As  we  approached  they  plunged 
heavily  into  the  water,  scmietimes  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  stiream,  and  swam  across  or  disappeared.  At  Jbalf 
past  twelve  we  entered  the  Rio  Chico  or  Little  River, 
varying  from  two  to  five  hundred  feet  in  width,  deep, 
muddy,  and  very  sluggish,  with  wQoded  banks  of  impen- 
etrable thickness.  At  six  o'clock  we  entered  the  great 
Usumasinta,  five  or  six  hundred  yards  across,  one  of  the 
noblest  rivers  in  Central  America,  rising  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Peten,  and  emptying  into  the  Lake  of  Terminos, 

.  At  this  point  the  three  provinces  of  Chiapas,  Tobasco, 
and  Yucatan  meet,  and  the  junction  of  the  waters  of 
the  Usumasinta  and  the  Rio  Chico  presents  a  singular 
spectacle.  Since  leaving  the  sheet  of  water  before  the 
Playas  we  had  been  ascending  the  stream,  but  now, 
continuing  in  the  same  direction  and  crossing  the  line 
of  junction,  we  came  from  the  ascending  current  of  the 
Rio  Chico  into  the  descending  flow  of  the  Usumasinta. 
Working  out  into  the  middle  and  looking  back,  we  saw 
the  Usumasinta  and  Rio  Chico  coming  together,  and 
forming  an  angle  of  not  more  than  forty  degrees,  one 
running  up  and  the  other  down^  Amid  the  wildness 
and  stillness  of  the  majestic  river,  and  floating  in  a  lit- 
tle canoe,  the  eflfect  was  very  extraordinary;  but  the 
cause  was  obvious.  The  Usumasinta,  descending  swift- 
ly and  with  immense  force,  broke  against  a  projecting 
headland  on  the  left  o^f  its  course ;  and,  while  the  main 
body  forced  its  way  past  and  hurried  on  to  the  ocean, 
part  was  turned  back  at  this  sharp  angle  with  such 
power  as  to  form  the  creeks  which  we  had  ascended^ 
and  flood  the  plain  of  the  Playas. 

At  this  time,  away  from  the  wooded  banks,  with  the 
setting-poles  at  rest,  and  floating  quietly  on  the  bosom 
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of  the  noble  Usumasiata,  our  ntnation  was  pleasant  and 
exciting.  A  strong  wind  sweeping  down  the  mBj 
drove  away  the  moechetoes,  and  there  were  no  gather* 
ing  clouds  to  indicate  rain.  We  had  expected  to  oome 
to  for  the  night,  but  the  evening  was  so  clear  that  we 
determined  to  continue.  Unfortunately,  we  wete  obli* 
ged  to  leave  the  Usumasinta,  and,  about  an  hour  softer 
dark,  turned  to  the  north  into  the  Rio  Palisada.  The 
whole  great  plain  from  Palenque  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  broken  by  creeks  and  streams.  The  Usomasinta  in 
its  stately  course  receives  many,  and  sends  off  others  to 
find  their  way  by  other  channels  to  the  sea. 

Leaving  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Usumasinta,  with 
its  comparative  light,  the  Rio  PaUsada,  narrow,  and  with 
a  dark  line  of  forest  on  each  side,  had  an  aspect 
fearfully  ominous  of  moschetoes.  UnfOTtmately,  at  the 
very  beginning  we  brushed  against  the  bank,  and  took 
on  board  enough  to  show  us  the  bloodthirsty  chaiaeter  of 
the  natives.    Of  course  that  night  afforded  us  little  sleep* 

At  daylight  we  were  still  dropping  down  the  river. 
This  was  the  region  of  the  great  logwood  coimtry.  We 
met  a  large  bungo  with  two  masts  moving  against  the 
stream,  set  up  by  hauling  and  pushing  on  the  branch- 
es of  trees,  on  her  way  for  a  cargo.  As  we  advanced, 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  some  places  were  cleared  and 
cultivated,  and  had  whitewashed  houses,  and  small  sa* 
gar-mills  turned  by  oxen,  and  canoes  were  lying  on  the 
water;  altogether  the  scene  was  pretty,  but  with  the 
richness  of  the  soil  suggesting  the  idea  how  beautiful 
this  country  might  be  made. 

At  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  Palisada,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  luxuriant  plain  elevated 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Several  bungoes  lay  along 
the  bank,  and  in  front  was  a  long  street,  with  large  and 
well-built  houses.    This,  our  first  point,  was  in  the 
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State  of  Yucatan,  then  in  revolution  against  the  goT* 
ernmenttrf  Mexico.,  Our  descent  of  the  river  had  been 
watched  from  the  bank,  and  before  we  landed  we  were 
hailed,  asked  for  our  passports,  and  directed  to  present 
oorselves  immediately  to  the  alcalde.  The  intimation  was 
perenoqplory,  and  we  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  alcalde. 
Don  Francisco  ;Hebreu  was  superior  to  any  man  I  had 
yet  found  at  die  head  of  a  municipality ;  in  fact,  he  was 
chief  of  the  Liberal  party  in  that  section  of  the  state^ 
and,  like  all  the  other  officials  in  the  Mexican  provin- 
ces, received,  us  with  the  respect  due  to  an  official 
passport  of  a  friendly  nation.  We  were  again  in  -the 
midst'  of  a  revolution,  but  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
what  it  was  about.  We  were  most  intimately  acquaint* 
ed  with  Central  American  politics,  but  this  was  .of  no 
more  use  to  us  than  a  knowledge  of  Texan  politics 
would  be  to  a  stranger  in  the  United  States.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  names  of  Morazan  and  Carrera  had 
rung  in  our  ears  like  those  of  our  own  candidates  for  the 
presidency  at  a  contested  election ;  but  we  had  passed 
the  limits  of  their  world,  and  were  obliged  to  begin  anew. 

For  eight  years  the  Central  party  had  maintained  the 
ascendancy  in  Mexico,  during  which  time,  as  a  mark 
of  the  sffmpaOuf  between  neighbouring  people,  the  Lib- 
eral  or  Democratic  party  had  been  ascendant  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Within  the  last  six  months  the  Central- 
ists had  overturned  the  Liberals  in  Central  America, 
and  during  the  same  time  the  Liberalists  had  almost 
driven  out  the  Centralists  in  Mexico.  Along  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Pacific  the  Liberals  were  in  arms,  waging 
a  strong  revolutionary  war,  and  threatening  the  capital, 
which  they  afterward  entered,  but,  after  great  massacre 
and  bloodshed,  were  expelled.  On  the  Atlantic  side, 
the  states  of  Tobasco  and  Yucatan  had  declared  their 
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independence  of  the  general  government,  and  in  the 
interior  of  both  states  the  officials  of  the  Central  goT- 
ernment  had  been  driven  out.  The  seaports  of  Tobas- 
CO  and  Campeachy,  garrisoned  by  Central  troops,  still 
held  oat,  but  they  were  at  that  time  blockaded  and  be* 
flieged  on  land  by  the  'Federal  forces.  All  oonmiuDi- 
cations  by  sea  and  land  were  cut  off,  their  supplies 
were  short,  and  Don  Francisco  thought  they  would 
soon  be  oMiged  by  starvation  to  surrender. 

The  revolution  seemed  of  a  higher  tone,  for  greater 
cause,  and  conducted  with  more  moderation  than  in 
Central  America.  l%e  grounds  of  revolt  here  were 
the  despotism  of  the  Central  government,  which,  far 
removed  by  position,  and  ignorant  of  the  condition  and 
resources  of  the  country,  used  its  distant  provinces  as  a 
quartering  place  for  rapacious  officers,  and  a  source  of 
revenue  for  money  to  be  squandered  in  the  capi^. 
One  little  circumstance  showed  the  impolicy  and  ineffi* 
ciency  of  the  laws.  On  account  of  high  duties,  smug* 
gling  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  on  the  coast  that 
many  articles  were  regularly  sold  at  the  Palisada  for 
much  less  than  the  duties. 

The  revolution,  like  all  others  in  that  country,  began 
with  pronunciamentos,  i.  e.,  declarations  of  the  munici* 
pality,  or  what  we  would  call  the  corporation  of  a 
town,  in  favour  of  any  particular  party.  The  Palisada 
had  made  its  pronunciamento  but  two  weeks  before,  the 
Central  .officers  had  been  turned  out,  and  the  present 
alcalde  was  hardly  warm  in  his  place.  The  change, 
however,  had  been  efiected  with  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance,  and  without  bloodshed.  Don  Fran- 
cisco, with  a  liberality  unusual,  spoke  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  as  an  upright  but  misguided  man,  who  was 
not  persecuted,  but  then  living  in  the  place  unmolested* 
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The  Liberals,  howeyery  did  not  expect  the  stone  treat- 
ment at  the  bands  of  the  Centralists.  An  invasion 
had  been  apprehended  fjtom  Tobasco.  Don  Francisca 
had  his  silver  and  valuables  packed  up,  and  kept  his 
bungo  before  the  doot  to  save  l^s  elSeots  and  ff^ly, 
and  the  place  was  alive  vrith  patriots  brushing  up  arms 
and  preparing  for  war. 

Don  FrancjsGO  was  a  rich  man ;  had  a  haeienda  of 
thirty  thouiAnd  head  of  oattle,  logwood  plantations  and 
bungoes,  and  was  rated  at  two  hundred  thousand  doi* 
lars.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  newly  built,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fronts 
and  had  cost  him  twenty  thoi^sand  dollars.  While  we 
were  with  him  dinner  was  about  being  served,  in  a  lib* 
eral  style  of  housekeeping  unusual  in  that  country,  and, 
with  the  freedom  of  a  man  who  felt  sure  that  he  could 
not  be  taken  unaware,  he  asked  us  to  join  him  at  ta- 
ble. In  all  his  domestic  relations  he  was  like  the  re- 
spectable  head  of  a  family  at  home.  He  bad  two  sons^ 
whom  he  intended  to  send  to  the  United  States  to  be 
educated ;  and  minor  things,  too,  called  up  home  feel- 
ings. For  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  we  had  bread, 
made  of  flour  from  New- York,  and  the  barrel-head  had 
a  Rochester  brand.  Don  Francisco  had  never  trav- 
elled farther  than  Tobasco  and  Campeachy,  but  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
geographically  and  politically;  indeed,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  companions  and  best-informed  men 
we  met  in  that  country.  We  remained  with  him 
all  the  afternoon,  and  toward  evening  moved  our  chairs 
outside  in  front  of  the  house,  which  at  evening  was  the 
regular  gathering-place  of  the  frimily.  The  bank  of  the 
river  was  a  promenade  for  the  people  of  the  town, 
who  stopped  to  exchange  greetings  with  Don  Fran- 
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Cisco  and  his  wife ;  a  yacant  chair  was  always  at  hand, 
and  from  time  to  time  one  took  a  seat  with  us*  When 
the  vesper  bell  struck  conversation  ceased,  all  rose  from 
their  seats,  made  a  short  prayer,  and  when  it  was  over 
turned  to  each  other  with  a  buenos  noces,  reseated 
themselves,  and  renewed  the  conversation.  There  was 
always  something  imposing  in  the  sound  of  the  vesper 
beQ,  presenting  the  idea  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
people  at  the  same  moment  offering  up  a  prayer. 

During  the  evening  a  courier  arrived  with  deqwtcbes 
for  Don  Francisco,  advising  him  that  a  town  which  had 
*'  pronounced^'  in  fftvour  of  the  Liberals  had  pronounced 
back  again,  which  seemed  to  give  both  him  and  his 
wife  much  uneasiness.  At  ten  o'clock  an  armed  pa* 
trol  came  for  orders,  and  we  retired  to  what  we  much 
needed,  a  good  night's  rest. 

In  the  morning  Don  Francisco,  half  in  jest .  and 
half  in  earnest,  told  us  of  the  uneasiness  we  had  giv- 
en his  wife.  Pawling's  Bjynish,  and  constant  use 
of  idioms  well  known  as  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  had  excited  her  suspicions ;  she  said  he  was 
not  an  American,  but  a  Mexican  fr<Hn  the  capital,,  and 
she  believed  him  to  be  a  spy  of  the  Centralists.  Paw« 
ling  did  not  like  the  imputation  ;  he  was  a  little  morti- 
fied at  this  visible  mark  of  long  absence  frt>m  his  coun- 
try, and  not  at  all  flattered  at  being  taken  for  a  Mexi* 
can.  Don  Francisco  laughed  at  it,  but  his  wife  was  so 
pertinacious,  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  apparent 
propriety  of  my  being  attended  by  one  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  the  country,  I  believe,  in  the 
state  of  apprehension  and  distrust,  Pawling  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  of  his  birthright,  and  been  arrested  as 
a  spy. 

We  passed  the  next  day  in  a  quiet  lounge  and  iB 
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making  aJrrGtngements  for  ccmtinuing  our  journey,  and 
the  next  day  after,  furnished  with  a  luxurious  supply  of 
provisions  by  the  senora,  and  acc(»npanied  to  the  place 
by  Don  Francisco,  we  embarked  on  board  a  bungo  for 
the  Laguna.  .The  bun^o  was  about  fifteen  tons,  flatr 
bottomed,  with  two  masts  and  sails,  and  load^ed  with 
logwood.  The  deck  was  coTerpd  with  mangoes,  plan-* 
tains,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  so  encumbev* 
ed  that  it  was  impossible  to  move. .  The  stern  had  mova* 
ble  hatches.  A  few  tiers  of  logwood  had.  been  .tak;«i 
out,  and  the  iiatches  put  over  so  as  to  give  us  a  shelter 
against  rain ;  a  sail  was  rigged  into  an  awning  to  pro« 
t6ct  us  from  the  sun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  pushed 
off  from  the  bank. 

We  had  as  passengers  two  young  Central  Americans 
from  Peten,  both  under  twenty,  and  flying  on  account 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Carrera  party.  Cooung,  as  we 
did,  direct  from  Central  America,  we  called  each  other 
countrymen.  We  soon^w  that  the  bungo  had  a  mis* 
erable  crew.  Above  the  men  were  called  .bogadores 
or  rowers;  but  here,  as  they  were  on  board  a  bungo 
with  sails,  and  going  down  to  the.seacoast,  they  called 
themselves  marineroB  or. sailors.  The  patron  or- master 
was  a  mild,  inoffensive,  and  inefficient  man,  who  prefaced 
all  his  orders  to  his  breechless  marineros  with  the  con- 
ciliatory words,  "  Sefiores,  haga  me  el  favor  ;"  "  Gen- 
tlemen, do  me  the  favour." 

Below  the  town  commenced  an  island  about  four 
leagues  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the  main- 
land, was  a  large  clearing  and  farming  establishment, 
with  canoes  lying  on  the  water.  All  travelling  here  is 
along  the  river,  and  in  canoes.  From  this  place  there 
were  no  habitations ;  the  river  was  very  deep,  the  banks 
densely  wooded,  with  the  branches  spreading  far  over. 
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Very  soon  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  the 
alligators  seemed  to  enjoy  undisturbed  posseaeion.  Some 
lay  basking  in  the  sun  on  mudbanks,  like  logs  of  drift- 
wood, and  in  many  places  the  river  was  dotted  with 
their  heads.  The  Spanish  historian  says  that  '<  They 
swim  with  their  Head  above  the  wateri  gaping  at  what- 
soever they  see,  and  swallow  it,  whether  Sticky  Stone, 
or  living  Creature,  which  is  the  true  reason  of  their 
swallowing  Stones ;  and  not  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  as 
some  say,  for  they  have  no  need  to  do  so,  nor  do  they 
like  it,  being  extraordinary  Swimmers;  for  tfie  Tail 
serves  instead  of  a  Rudder,  the  Head  is  the  Prow,  and 
the  Paws  the  Oars,  being  so  swift  as  to  catph  any  other 
fish  as  it  swims.  An  hundred  Weight  and  an  half  of 
fresh  Fish  has  been  found  in  the  Maw  of  an  Alligator, 
besides  what  was  digested ;  in  pother  was  an  Indian 
Woman  whole,  with  her  Cloaths,  whom  he  had  swallow* 
ed  the  Day  before,  and  another  with  a  pair  of  Gold 
Bracelets,  with  Pearls,  the  Ei||unel  gone  off,  and  Part 
of  the  Pearls  dissolved,  but  the  Gold  entire." 

Here  they  still  maintained  their  dominion*  Accidents 
frequently  happen ;  and  at  the  Palisada  Don  Francisco 
told  us  that  a  year  before  a  man  had  had  his  leg  bitten 
off  and  was  drowned.  Three  were  lying  together  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  emptied  into  the 
river;  The  patron  told  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  last 
dry  season  upward  of  two  hundred  had  been  counted 
in  the  bed  of  a  pond  emptied  by  this  stream.  The 
bo.atmen  of  several  bungoes  went  in  among  them  with 
dubs,  sharp  stakes,  and  machetes,  and  killed  upward  of 
sixty.  The  river  itself,  discoloured,  with  muddy  banks^ 
and  a  fiery  sun  beating  upon  it,  was  ugly  enough ;  but 
these  huge  and  ugly  monsters,  neither  fish  nor  fleshy 
made  it  absolutely  hideous.    The  boatmen  called  them 
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enemigos  de  los  Christianos,  by  which  they  mean  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  Jh  a  canoe  it  would  have  been  un* 
pleasant  to  disturb  them^  but  in  the  bungo  we  brought 
out  our  guns  and  made  indiscriminate  war.  One  mon- 
ster, twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  lay  on  the  arm  of  a 
gigantic  tree  which  projected  forty  or  fifty  feet,  the 
lower  part  covered  -with  wiater,  but  the  whole  of  the 
alligator  was  'visible.  I  hit  him  just  under  the  white 
lin^ ;  be  fell  off,  "and  With  a  tremendous  convulsion, 
reddening  the  water  with  a  circle  of  blood,  turned  over 
on  his  back,  dead.  A  boatman  and  one  of  the  Peten' 
lads  got  into  a  Canoe  to  bring  liim  alongside.  The  ca- 
noe'was  small 'and  tottering,  and  had  not  proceeded 
fifty  yards  before  it  dipped,  filled,  upset,  and  threw 
them  both  into  the  water.  At  that  moment  there  were 
perhaps  twenty  alligators  in  .sight  on  the  banks  and 
swimming  in  different  parts'  of  the  river.  We  could  do 
nothing  for  the  man  and  boy,  and  the  old  bungo,  which 
before  hardly  moved,  seemed  to  start  forward  purpose* 
ly  to  leaVe  .them  to  their  fate.  Every  moment  the  dis- 
tance between  us  and  them  increased,  and  on  board  all 
was  confusion ;  the  patron  cried  out  in  agony  to  the  se- 
nores,  and  the  senores,  straining  every  nerve,  turned  the 
old  bungo  in  to  the  bank,  and  got  the  masts  foul  of  the 
branches  of  the  trt^s,  which  held  her  fast.  In  the  mean 
time  our  friends  in  the  water  ^were  not  idle.  The  Pe- 
ten lad  struck  out  vigorously  toward  the  shore,  and  we 
saw  him  seize  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  projected  fifty 
feet  over  the  water,  so  low  as  to  be  within  reach,  haul 
himself  up  like  a  monkey,  and  run  along  it  to  the  shore. 
The  marinero,  having  the  canoe  to  himself,  turned  her 
bottom  upward,  got  astride,  and  paddled  down  with  his 
hands.  Both  got  safely  on  board,  and,  apprehension 
over,  the  afiiEtir  was  considered  a  good  joke. 
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In  the  mean  time  our  masts  had  become  so  locked  in 
the  branches  of  the  trees  that  we  carried  away  some  oi 
our  miserable  *n^irling  in  extricating  them;  but  at  length 
were  once  more  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  r^iewed 
our  war  upon  los  enemigoe  de  los  Christianos.  The 
sun  was  so  hot  that  we  could  not  stand  outside  the 
awning,  but  the  boatmen  gave  us  notice  when  we  could 
have  a  shot.  Our  track  down  the  river  will  be  retnem- 
bered  as  a  desolation  and  scourge.  .  Old  alligators,  by 
dying  injunction,  will  teach  the  rising  generation  to 
keep  the  head  under  ¥rater  when  the  bungoes  are  com- 
ing. We  killed  perhaps  twenty,  and  others  are  proba^ 
bly  at  this  moment  sitting  on  the  banks  with  our  bullets 
in  their  bodies,  wondering  how  they  came  thore.  With 
rifles  we  could  have  killed  at  least  a  hundred. 

At  three  o'clock  the  regukr  afternoon  storm  came  on, 
beginning  with  a  tremendous  sweep  <rf  wind  up  the  riv- 
er,  which  turned  the  bungo  round,  drove  her  broadside 
up  the  stream,  and  before  we  could  come  to  at  the  bank 
we  had  a  deluge  of  rain.  At  length  We  made  fast,  se- 
cured the  hatch  over  the  place  prepared  for  us,  and 
crawled  under.  It  was  so  low  that  we  could  not  sit  up, 
and,  lying  down,  there  was  about  a  foot  ot  room  above 
us.  On  our  arrival  at  the  Palisada  we  considered  our« 
selves  fortunate  in  finding  a  bungo  siady,  although  she 
had  already  on  board  a  full  load  of  logwood  from  stem 
to  stem.  Don  Francisco  said  it  would  be  too  uncom* 
fortable,  and  wished  us  to  wait  for  a  bungo  of  his  own ; 
but  delay  was  to  us  a  worse  evil,  and  I  made  a  bargain 
to  have  a  portion  of  the  logwood  taken  out  behind  the 
mainmast,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  hatch  on  deck,  and  give 
room  below.  But  we  had  not  given  any  personal  su- 
perintendence ;  and  when  we  came  on  board,  though 
the  logwood  seemed  of  a  rather  hard  species  for  sleep- 
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ing  on,  we  did  not  discover  the  extreme  discoinfort  of 
the  place  until  forced  below  by  the  rain.  Even  the 
small  place  engaged,  and  paid  for  accordingly,  we  had 
not  to  ourselves.  The  Peten  lads  crawled  under  with 
us,  and  the  patron. and  senores  followed.  We  could 
not.  drive  them  out  into  a  merciless  rain,  and  all  lay  like 
one  mass  of  human  flesh,  animated -by  the  same  spirit 
of  8ufi[ering,  irritation,  and  helplessness.  During  this 
time  the  rain  was  descending  in  a  deluge ;  the  thunder 
rolled  fearfully  over  our  heads;  lightning  flashed  in 
through  the  crevices  of  our-  dark  burrowing-place,  daz- 
zling and  blinding  our  eyes;  .and  we  heard  near  us  the 
terrific  crash  of  a  falling  tree,  snapped  by  the  wind,  or, 
as  we  then  supposed,  shivered  by  lightning. 

Such  was  our.  position.  Sometimes  the  knots  in  the 
logwood  fitted  well  into  the  curves  and  hollows  of  the 
body,  but  in  general  they  were  just  where  they  should 
not  be.  We  thought  we  could  not  be  worse  off,  but 
very  soon  we  found  our  mistake,  and  looked  back  upon 
ourselves  as  ungrateful  murmurers  without  catise.  The 
moschetoes  claimed  us  as  wai£3,  and  in  mtarderous 
swarms  found  the  way  under  the  hatches,  humming  and 


"  F06)  fiiWy  Inm, 
I  fiiieU  tbe  blood  of  an  Eogliih-OHiiit 
Dead  or  alive  I  will  have  aome.** 

I  now  look  back  upon  our  troubles  at  that  place  with 
perfect  equanimity ;  but  at  the  moment,  with  the  heat 
and  confinement,  we  were  in  anything  but  an  amiable 
humour,  and  at  ten  o'clock  broke  out  furious,  upbraided 
the  patron  and  his  lazy  scores  for  not  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  river  before  night,  as  is  usually  done,  and 
US  he  had  been  charged  by  the  alcalde  to  do,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  hauling  out  into  the  stream, 
Vol.  n.— 3  C 
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The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  was  still  {urioos, 
and  dead  ahead.  By  the  misty  light  we  saw  a  large 
bongo,  with  one  sail  set,  seemingly  flying  up  the  river 
like  a  phantom.  We  made  the  patron  haul  out  from 
the  bank,  but  we  could  not  keep  the  river,  and,  after  a 
few  zigzag  movements,  were  shot  across  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  where  we  b^ouglft  upon  us  new  and  more 
hungry  swarms.  Here  we  remained  an  hour  longer, 
when  the  wind  died  away,  and  we  pushed  out  into  the 
stream.  This  was  a  great  relief.  The  senores,  though 
more  used  to  the  scourge  of  moschetoes  than  we,  suf- 
fered quite  as  much.  The  clouds  rolled  away,  the 
moon  broke  out,  and,  but  for  the  abominable  insects, 
our  float  down  the  wild  and  desolate  river  would  have 
been  an  event  to  live  in  memory ;  as  it  was,  not  one  of 
us  attempted  to  sleep ;  and  I  verily  believe  a  man  could 
not  have  passed  an  entire  night  on  the  banks  and  lived. 

At  daylight  we  were  still  in  the  river.  Very  soon 
we  reached  a  small  lake,  and,  making  a  few  tacks,  en- 
tered a  narrow  passage  called  the  Boca  Chico,  or  Lit- 
tle Mouth.  The  water  was  almost  even  with  the  banks, 
and  on  each  side  were  the  most  gigantic  trees  of  the 
tropical  forests,  their  roots  naked  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  gnarled,  twisted,  and  interlacing 
each  other,  gray  and  dead-looking,  and  holding  up,  so 
as  to  afibrd  an  extended  view  under  the  first  branches, 
a  forest  of  vivid  green.  At  ten  o'clock  we  passed  the 
Boca  Chica  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Terminos.  Once 
more  in  salt  water  and  stretching  out  under  full  sail,  on 
the  right  we  saw  only  an  expanse  of  water ;  on  the  left 
was  a  border  of  trees  with  naked  roots,  which  seemed 
growing  out  of  the  water ;  and  in  front,  but  a  little  to 
the  left,  and  barely  visible,  a  long  line  of  trees,  marking 
the  island  of  Carmen,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  La- 
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guna,  our  port  of  destination.  Tine  paaaage  into  the 
lake  was  shoal  and  narrow,  lyith  reefe  and  sandbars, 
and  our  boatmen  did  not  let.  slip  the  chance  of^ru^^^ing 
her  ashore.  Their  efforts  to  get  her  off  capped  the  cli- 
max of  stupidity  and  laziness ;  one  ,qt  two  of  them 
pushing  on  poles  at  a  time,  as  if  they  were  shoving  off 
a  ro]iirboat,  and  tlbqn  stoppjuig  to  rest  and  givio^  up  to 
others.  Of  what  could  be  done  by  united  force  they 
seemed  to  haye  no  id^ ;  and)  after, a  few  ineffectual 
efforts,  the  patron  said  we. must  remain  till  the  tide 
rose.  We  had,  no  idea  of  another  night  on  board  the 
Jbungo,  and  took  entire  command  of  the  yessel.  This 
we.  were .  entitled  to  do  from  t}ie  physicfd  force  we 
brought. into  action.  Even  ^.  Catherwood  assisted; 
and,  besides  him,  we  were  three  able-bodied  and  des- 
perate men.  .  Juan's  efforts  were  gigantic.  From  the 
.great  surface  .exposed,  .the  moschetofBS  bad  tormented 
him  dreadfully,  and  he  was  .evep  more  d^gusted  with 
the  bungo  ths^u  we,  "We.  put  two  of  the  .men  into  the 
water  to  heave  against  the  bottom  with  their  shoulders, 
and  ourselves  bearing  on  poles,  all  together,  we  shoved 
her  off  into  deep  water.  With  a  gentle  breeze  we 
sailed  soioothly  along  until  we  could  distinguish  the 
masts  of  vessels  at  the  L^guna  rising  above  the  island, 
when  the  wii^d  (^ed  avray  entirely,. and  left  us  imder  a 
broiling  sun  in  a  dead  calm. 

At  two  o'clock  we  saw  clouds  gathering,,  and  inune- 
diately  the  sky  became  very  black,  the  harbinger  of  one 
of  those  dreadful  storms  which  even  on  dry  land  were 
terrible.  The  hatches  wer^  put  down,  and  a  tarpaulin 
spread  over  for  us  to  .take  refuge  under.  The  squall 
came  on  so  suddenly  that  the  men  were  taken  una- 
ware, ^d  the  confusion  on  board  was  alarming.  The 
patron,  with  both  hands  extended,  and  a  most  beseech- 
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ing  look,  begged  the  senores  to  take  in  8ail ;  and  the  86- 
Sores,  all  shouting  together,  ran  and  tumbled  after  the 
logwood,  hauling  upon  every  rope  but  the  right  one. 
The  mainsail  stuck  half  way  up,  and  would  not  come 
down;  and  while  the.  patron  and  all  the  men  w^re 
shouting  and  looking  up  at  it,'  the  marinero  who  had 
been  upset  in  the  canoe,  with  tears  of.  terror  actuaUy 
streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  a  start  of  desperation,  ran 
up  the  mast  by  the  rings,  and,  springing  violently  upon 
the  top  one,  holding  fast  by  a  rope,  brought  the  sail 
down  with  a  run.  A  hurricane  blew  through  the  naked 
masts,  a  deluge  of  rain  followed,  and  the  lake  was  lash- 
ed into  fury ;  we  lost  sight  of  everything.  At  the  very 
beginning,  on  account  of  the  confusion  on  board,  we 
determined  not  to  go  under  the  hatch;  if  the  bungo 
swamped,  the  Ic^wood  cargo  would  carry  her  to  Ae 
bottom  like  lead.  We  disencumbered  ourselves  of 
boots  and  coats,  and  brought  out  life-preservers  ready 
for  use.  The  deck  of  the  bungo  was  about  three  feet 
from  the  water,  and  perfectly  smooth,  without  anything 
to  hold  on  by,  and,  to  keep  from  being  blown  or  witsh- 
ed  away,  we  lay  down  and  took  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
storm.  The  atmosphere  was  black ;  but  by  the  flashes 
we  saw  the  bare  poles  of  another  bungo,  tossed,  like 
ourselves,  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm.  This  continued 
more  than  an  hour,  when  it  cleared  off  as  suddenly  as  it 
came  up,  and  we  saw  the  Laguna  crowded  with  more 
shipping  than  we  had  seen  since  we  left  New- York.  In 
our  long  inland  journey  we  had  almost  forgotten  the 
use  of  ships,  and  the  very  sight  of  them  seemed  to  bring 
UB  into  close  relations  with  home.  The  squall  having 
spent  its  fury,  there  was  now  a  dead  calm.  The  men 
took  to  their  sweeps,  but  made  very  little  headway ; 
and,  with  the  port  in  fiill  sight,  we  had  great  apprehen- 
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810118  of  another  night  on  board,  when  another  squall 
came  on,  not  so  violent,  bu^  blowing  directly  from  the 
harbour.  Tremendous  rain  accompanied  it.  We  made 
two  or  three  tacks  under  a  close-reefed  foresail;  the 
old  bungo  seepied  to  fly  through  the  water  ;  and,  when 
under  full  way,  the  anchor,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
stone,  was  thrown  out  at  soine  distance. below  the  ship- 
ping, and  brought  us. up  all  standing.  There  were 
breakers  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  we  hallooed  to 
some  men  to  c^me  and  Xoke  us  off,  but  they  answered 
that  the  breakers  were  too  rough.  The  rain  came  on 
again,  and  /or  half  an  hour  we  stowed  ourselves  away 
under  hatches^ 

As  soon  as  it  .cleared  off  we  were  pn  deck,  and  in  a 
little  time  we  saw  a  fine  jolly-boat,  with  a  cockswain 
and  four  mpn,  coasting  alo9g  the  shore  against  a  rapid 
current,  the  men  at  times  jumping  into  the  water,  and 
hauling  by  ropes  fixed  for  the  purpose.  We  hailed 
thetn  in  English,. .and  the  cockswain ,  answered  in  the 
same  language  that  it  was  too  rough,  but  after  a  con- 
flotation  with  the  sailors  they  pulled  toward  us,  and 
took  Mr.  Catherwood  and  me  on  board.  The  cock- 
swain was  the  mate  of  a  French  ship^  and  spoke  Eng- 
lish. His  ship  was  to  sail  the  next  day,  and  he  was  gp- 
ing  to  take  in  some  large  turtles  which  lay  on  the  beach 
waiting  for  him.  As  soon  as  we  struck  we  mounted  the 
shoulders  of  two  square-built  French  sailors,  and  were 
set  down  on  shore,  and  perbaps  in  our  ^hole  tour  we 
w^re  never  so  happy  as  at  that  moment  in  being  rid 
of  the  bungo. 

The  town  extended  along  the  bank  of  the  lake.  We 
walked  the  whole  length  of  it,  saw  num^ous  and  well- 
filled  stores,  caf6s,  and  even  barbers'  shops,  and  at  the 
extreme  end  res^ched  the  American  consul's.     Two 
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men  weref  sitting  oh  the  portioo,  of  a  most  homelike  ap- 
pearance. One  was  Don  Carlos  Russell,  the  consiiL 
The  face  of  the  other  was  familiar  ta  me  ;  and  learn* 
ing  that  we  had  come  from  Ouatimala)  he  asked  news 
of  me,  which  I  was  most  happy  to  giire  him  in  person. 
It  was  Captain  Fensley,  wtiose  acquaintance  I  had 
made. in  New- York  when  seekmg  infoitnation  about 
that  country,  and  with  whom  I  had  spoken  of  sailing  to 
Campeachy;  but  at  the  moment  I  did  not  recognise 
him,  and  in  my  costume  from  the  interior  it  was  impos« 
sible  for  him  to  recognise  me.  He  was  direct  from 
New- York,  and  gave  the  first  information  we  had  re* 
ceiVed  in  a  long  time  from  that  place,  with  budgets  of 
newspapers,  burdened  with  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments an'd  universal  ruin.  Some  of  my  friends  had 
been  playing  strange  antics ;  but  in  the  important  mat- 
ters of  marriages  and  deaths  i  did  n6t  find  anything  to 
give  me  either  joy  of  aohrow. 

Don  Carlos  Russell,  or  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  was  a 
native  of  j^hiladelphia,  married  to  a  Spanish  lady  of 
large  fortune,  and,  though  long-  absent,  received  m 
as  one  who  had  not  forgotten  his  home.  His  house, 
his  table,  all  that  he  had,  even  his  purse,  were  at  otur 
service.  Our  first  congratulations  over,  we  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  which  rivalled  that  of  our  firiend  of  Totoniea- 
pan.  W^  could  hardly  believe  ourselves  the  saiM  mis- 
erable beings  who  had  bi^en  a  few  hours  before  tossing 
on  the  lake,  in  dread  afike  of  the  bottom  and  of  anoth- 
er night  on  board  the  biirngo.  The  reader  mast  hav6 
gone  through  what  we  had  to  form  any  id^a  of  our  en- 
joyment. The  negro  who  served  tis  af  table  had  been 
Waiter  at  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  in  Broadway ; 
We  seemed  but  a  step  from  home,  and  at  night  We  held 
clean  sheets  furnished  ns  by  our  host. 
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Lsgnin.— Joiinwjr  to  Moida.— SImL— ▲  new  Mode  of  CoBTeyanco^Village  off 
Hunocama.— Arrival  at  Merida.— Aspect  of  theCiCy.— F^teof  Corpus  Dom- 
iDi.~The  Cathednd.*-The  ProcessioiL— Beauty  and  Sifnplicity  of  the  Indian 
WovieiL— Palace  of  the  Biehop.— Tke  Tlieatie.--Joiiiikej  to  UzmaL— Ha- 
ewnda  of  Vayalqnex.— Value  of  Water.— Condition  of  the  InfMaos  in  Yuca- 
tan.—A  peculiar  kind  of  Coach.— Hacienda  of  Mucuyche.— A  beautiful  Grotta 

The  town  of  Laguiia  stands  on  the  island  of  Oarmeni. 
whieh  is  about  seyen  leagues  long,  and  whicb»  With  an-^ 
other  island  about  four  leagues  in  length,  separates  the 
Lake  of  Termines  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  the 
depot  of  the  great  logwood  country  in  .the  interior,  and 
a  dozen  vessels  were  then  in  port  awaiting  cargoes  for 
Europe. and  the  United  States.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  thriving;  its. trade  has  been  trammeUed  by 
the  oppressive  regulations  of  the  Central  governtnent> 
but  it  had  made  its  pronunciamento,  disarmed  and  driv- 
en out  the  garrison,  and  considered  itself  independent^ 
subject  only  to  the  sts^te  government  of  Yucatan.  The 
anchcMrage  is  shoal  but  safe,  and  easy  of  access  for  ves- 
sels not  drawing  over  twelve  or  thirteen*  feet  of  water. . 

We  could  have  passed  some  time  with  satisfaction  in 
resting  and  strolling  over  the  island,  but  our  journey 
Was  not  yet  ended.  Our  next  move  was  for  Merida, 
the  capital  of  Yucatan,  fhe  nearest  port  was  Cam- 
peachy,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant,  and.  the 
voyage  was  usually  made  by  bungo,  coasting  along  the 
shore  of  the  open  sea.  With  our  experience  of  bun- 
goes  this  was  most  disheartening^  Nevertheless,  this 
would  have  been  our  unhappy  lot  but  for  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Bussell  and  Captain  Fensley.  The  lattei  was 
bound  directly  to  New-York^  and  his  course  lay  along^ 
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the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Persoaally  he  was  disgosed  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  us,  but  there  nught  be  some 
risk  in  putting  into  port  to  land  us.  Knowing  his  fa- 
vourable disposition^  we  could  not  urge  him ;  but  Mr. 
Russell  was  his  consignee^  and  by  charter-party  had  a 
right  to  detain  hiin  ten  days,  and  intended  to  do  so ;  but 
he  offered  to  load  him  in  two  days  upon  eonditioa  of 
his  taking  us  on  board,  and^  as  Campeachy  was  bloek- 
aded,  landing  us  at  Sisal,  sixty  miles  beyond,  and  the 
seaport  of  Merida«  Captain  Fensley  assented,  and  we 
were  relieved  from  i^hat  at  the  time  w^  should  hate 
considered  a  great  calamity. 

In  regard  to  the  proj^t  for  the  porehase  of  the  rdins 
of  Palenque,  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  Mr.  Boa- 
sell  entered  into  it  Warmly ;  and  with  a  geaerosity  I  can- 
not help  mentioning,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  one 
so  long  from  home,  requested  to  be  held  liable  for  two 
thousand  dollars  as  part  of  the  cost  of  introducing  them 
into  the  United  States.  In  pursuance  of  my  previoos 
arrangement  I  wrote  to  the  prefect,  advisiilg  him  of 
Mr.  Russell's  co-operation,  and  referring  him  to  Paw- 
ling as  my  agent  in  settling  the  details  of  the  purchase* 
This  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  RusseU  to  die 
same  eHect,  whidfa  stated,  besides,  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  the  moment  it  was  required,  and  both,  with  full 
instructions,  were  giten  to  Pawling.  The  interest  whidi 
Mr.  Russell  took  in  this  matter  gave  me  a  flattering 
hope  of  success,  and  but  for  him,  the  scheme  for  ma- 
king castings  would  have  ftdled  entirely. '  He  was  on- 
gaged  in  building  an  unusually  fine  house,  and  in  order 
to  finish  it  had  srent  to  Campeachy  for  plaster,  of  Paris, 
but' not  finding  any  there,  had  imported  some  fcora  New- 
York.  Fortunately,  he  had  a  few  barrels  left ;  and  but 
for  this  accident—- there  was  none  nearer  than  Vera 
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Ci^u2  or  New-Orleaim-— Pawling's  joumeyi  bo  hi  bbib* 
lated  to  this  object,  would  have  beeii  fruitless.  We 
settled  the  details  of  sending  the  plaster  with  Pawling 
to'Palenque,  receiving  and  shipping  the  castiags  to  me 
at  New- York,  and  on  Saturday  morning  at 'seven 
o'clock  bade  farewell  to  Mr^  Russell,  and  Embarked  on 
board  the  Grabrielacho.  Pawling  accompanied  ns  ouU 
side  the  bar,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  as  he  got  on 
board  the  t)ilot*boat  to  return. ,  We  had  gone  thxodgh 
such  rough  'sdenes  together  since  he  overtook  tis  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bierra  Madre,  that  it  may  ^e  supposed  we 
did  not  separate  with  indiffereiidCi  Juan  was  stiU  with 
us,  for  the  first  time  at  sea,  an^  wondering  Where  we 
would  take  him  next. 

The  Gdbriel^cho  was  a  beautifid  brig  of  s^bout  one 
huhdred  and  sixty  tons,  built  under  Captain  Pensfey's 
own  direction,  one  half  belonging  to  himself,  and  fitted 
up  neatly  tod  tastefully  as  a  home^  He  had  no  house 
on  shore ;  one  daughter  was  at  boarding-school  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  rest  df  his  family,  consisting  of 
his -wife  and  a  little  daughter'' about  three  years  old^ 
was  with  him  on  board.  Since, his  marriage  seven 
years  before,  his  wife  had  remained  but  one  year  oa 
shore,  and  she  determined  not  to  leave  him  again  as 
long  as  he  foUoi^ed  the  seas,  while  he  was  reserved 
that  evety  voyage  should  be  the  lasPt,  and  looked  for** 
ward  to  the  consummation  of  every  sailor's  hopes,  a 
-good  farm.  His  daughter  Vicentia,  or  poor  Ceiity,  as 
she  called  herself,  was  &e  p^  of  all  on  board ;  and 
we  had  twelve  passengers,  interesting  to  the  Common' 
Council  of  New- York,  being  enormous  turtles,  one  of 
which  the  captain  hoped  woisdd  ^adden  the  hearts  of 
the  fathers  of  the  city  at  thdr  fourth  of  Jufy  dinner. 

The  reader  cannot  realize  the  satisfaction  with  whioh 
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we  found  ourselves  in  such  comfortable  quartos  on 
board  this  brig.  We  had  an  afternoon  squall,  but  we 
considered  ourselves  merely  passengers,  and,  with  a  good 
vessel,  master,  and  crew,  laughed  at  s^  distant  bungo 
crawling  close  along  the  shore,  and  for  the  first  time 
feared  that  the  voyage  would  end  too  -oqon.  Perhaps 
no  captain  ever  had  passengers  so  perfectly  contented 
under  storm  or  calm.  Oh  you  who  cross  the  Atlantic 
in  packet*ships,  complaining  of  discomforts,  and  threat- 
en to  publish  the  captain  because  the  porter  does  not 
hold  out,  may  you  one  day  be  caught  on  board  a  bun- 
go  loaded  wijdi  logwood ! 

The  tfear  and  tear  of  our  wairdrobe  was  manifest  to 
the  most  indifferent  observer :  and  Mrs.  F^nsley,  pity- 
ing our  ragged  condition,  sewed  on  our*  button^,  darn- 
ed, (mtched,  and  mended  us,  and  put  us  in  order  for 
another  expedition.  On  the  third  morning  Captain 
F^nsley  told  us  we  had  passed  CaQq>eachy  during  the 
night,  and,  if  the  ydqd  held,  would  reach  Sisal  that  day. 
At  eight  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  the  long  low  coast, 
and  moving  steadily  t<firard  it,  at  a  little  before  dark 
anchored  off  the  port^  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
One  brig  was  lying  there,  a  Spanish  trader,  bound  to 
Havana,  and.  the  only  vessel'  in  port.  The  anchorage 
is  an  open  roadstead  outside  of  the  breakers,  which  is 
considered  perfectly  safe  except  during  a  northeast 
storm,  when  Spanish  vessels  always  slip,  their  cables 
and  stand  out  to  sea. 

In  the  uncertainty  whether  what  we  were  going  to 
see  was  worth  the  trouble,  and  the  greater  uncertainty 
of  a  conveyance  when  we  wanted  it,  it  was  trying  to 
leave  a  good  vessel  which  in  twenty  days  might  carry 
us  home.  Nevertheless,  we  made  the  exertion.  It  was 
dusk  when  we  left  the  vessel.    We  landed  at  the  end 
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of'  a  long  wooden  doeK^  built  out  on  the  <^n  shore  of 
the  seft,  ^here  we  were  challenged  by  a  soldier.  At 
the  head  of  the  pier  was  a  guard  and  custom  house, 
where  att  office  presented  himself  to'e8<^it  us  to  the 
commandant.  On  the  right)  near  the  shore,  was  an 
old  S^panish  fortress  with  turrets.  A  soldier,  barely 
cUstinguishable  on  the  battlements,  ehallenged  us ;  aqd, 
pedsfaig  the-  quartel,  we  wem  challenged  again*  The 
aiis^er,  as  in  C^fitral  Ameriea,  was  ^^  Patria  Ubre." 
^he  tone  of  the  place  was  warlike,  the  Libert  party 
dooUiiailt.  The  revolution^  as  in  8^  the  other  places, 
had  becm  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  moderation ;  but  when 
the  gai^ison^  was  driven  out,  the  commandant^  who  had 
b^^n  T^iry  t^ail^idcal  and  oppressive,  was  taken,  uid 
the  charaiiiter  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  stained 
by  his  mfurdtiry  but  he' WM  put  on  board  a  bungo  and 
escaped;  We  were  well  r^eived  by  the  conmiandant ; 
abd  OiqptUik  Fensley  took  us  to  the  h<MiBe  c^  an-  ao^ 
qttaintattce,'.M4iere  we  saw  the  captain  of  the  brig  in  the 
offlbg,  which  was  to  sail  in  ei^  days  for  Havanev  and> 
no  other*  vessel  ww?  expected  for  a  long  time.  We' 
made  arrangements  for  setting  out  the  next  day.  far 
Merida,  and  early  in  the  morning  accompanied  the 
captain  to  thci  pier,  saw  him  embark  in  a  bungo,  waited 
till  he  got  on  boafd,  and  saw  the  bvjgy  with  a  fine 
Meeae  aindevery  sail  set,  stand  out  into  tiie  ocean  for 
home.  We  turned  our  backs  upon  it  with  regret. 
There  was  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Sisal.  Though  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  seariiore  and  a  ihriving  pkoe,  it 
was  midifely  the  depot  of  the  expiMrts  and  hnports  of 
Merida.     At  two  o^ehyek  we  set  out  for  the  capital. 

We  were  now  in  a  country  as  different  from  O^itral 
America  as  if  separated  by  the  Atlantic,  and  we  began 
our  journey  with  an  entirely  new  mode  of  conveyance. 
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It  was  in'  a  vehicle  called  a  caltehe,  built  aomewlial 
like  the  oldfashioned  cab,  but  very  large,  cumbenome^ 
made  for  rough  roads,  without  Springs,  and  painted  red, 
green,  and  yellow.  One  cowhide  trunk  for  each  was 
strapped  on  behind,  and  abore  them,  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  caliche,  was  secured  a  pile  of  sacate  for  the 
horses.  The  whole  of  this  load,  with  Mr.  Catherwood 
and  me,  was  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  having  a  rider  on 
his  back.  Two  other  horses  followed  for  change,  bar* 
nessed,  and  each  with  a  boy  riding  him.  The  road 
was  perfectly  level,  and  on  a  causeway  a  little  elevated 
above  the  plain,  which  was  stony  and  covered  witb 
scrub-trees.  At  first  it  seemed  a  great  luxury  to  roU 
along  in  a  wheel  carriage ;  but,  with  the  roughness  of 
the  road,  and  the  caltehe  being  without  springs,  in  a 
little  while  this  luxury  began  to  be  questionable. 

After  the.  magnificent  sAenery  of  Central  America 
the  country  was  barren  and  uninteresting;  but  we  per- 
ceived the  tokens  of  a  rich  Interior  in  large  cars  drawn 
by  mules  five  abreast,  with  high  wheels  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart,  and  loaded  with  hemp,  bagging,  wax,  honey, 
and  ox  and  deer  skins.  The  first  incident  of  the  road 
was  changing  horses,- which  consisted  in  taking  out  the 
horse  in  the  shafts  and  putting  in  one  of  the  ethers, 
already  in  a  sweat  This  occurred  twice ;  and  at  one 
o'clock  we  entered  the  village  of  Hunucama,  pleasantly 
situated,  imbowered  among  trees,  with  a  large  plasa,  at 
that  time  decorated  with  an  arbour  of  evergreens  all 
around,  preparatory  to  the  great  fdte  of  Corpus  Christi, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  the  next  day.  Here  we 
took  three  fresh  horses ;  and  changing  them  as  before, 
and  passing  two  villages,  through  a  vista  two  miles  long 
saw  the  steeples  of  Merida,  iKnd  at  six  o'clock  rode  into 
the  city.    The  houses  were  well  built,  with  balcomed 
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windows,  and  many  had  two  stories.  The  streets  Were 
dean^  and  many  people  in  them  well  dressed,  animatedi 
and  cheerful  in  appearance ;  caldcbes  fancifolly  paint- 
ed and  curtained,  having  ladies  in  them  handsomely 

'  dressed,  without  hats,  and  their  hair-  ornamented  with 
flowers,  gave  it  an  air  of  gayety  and  beauty  that,  after 
the  sombre  towns  through  which  We  had  passed j  was 
fascinating  and  almost  poetic.  No  place  had  yet' made 
so  agreeable  a  first  impression ;  and  there  was  a  hotel 
in  a  large  building  kept  by  Donna  Michaele,  driving  up 
to  which  we  felt  as  if  by  some  accident  we  had  fiallen 
upon  a  European  city. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised,  but  I  had  a 
friend  in  Merida  who  ^expected  me.-  Before  embark- 
ing from  New- York,  I  had  b^en  in  the  habit  of  dining 
at  a  Spanish  hotel  in  Fulton-street,  frequented  prin- 
cipally by  Spanish  Americans,  at  which  place  I  had 
met  a  gentleman  of  Merida,  and  learned  that  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  ruins  of  Uxmal.     As  yet  I  knew 

.  nothing  of  the  position  or  character  of  my  friend,  but  I 
soon  found  that  everybody  in  Merida  knew  Don  Simon 
Peon.  In  the  evening  we  called  bX  his  house.  It  was 
a  large,  aristocratic-looking  mansion  of  dark  gray  stone, 
with  balconied  windows,  occupying  nearly-  the  half  of 
one  side  of  the  plaza.  Unfortunately,  he  was  then  at 
Uxmal ;  but  we  saw  his' wife,  father,  mother,  and  sisters, 
the  house  being  *a  family  residence,  and  the  different 
members  of  it  having  separate  haciendas.  They  had 
heard  firom  him  of  my  intended  visit,  and  received  me 
as  an  acquaintance.  Don  Simon  was  expected  back  in 
a  few  days,  but,  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  at  Uxmal, 
we  determined  to  go  on  immediately.  Donna  Joaqui- 
na,  his  mother,  promised  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  journey,  and  to  send  a  servant  with 
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UB.  It  was  long  ainoe  we  passed  so  pleasaat  an  ereii- 
mg;  we  saw  inanj  persons  who  in  appeaianoe  and 
manner  would  do  credit  to  any  society,  and  left  with  a 
strong  disposition  to  make  some  stay  in  Blerida. 

Tlie  plaza  presented  a  gay  scene.  It  was  the  eve  of 
the  fits  of  El  Corpus.  Two  sides  of  the  plasa  weie 
occupied  by  corridors,  and  the  others  were  adorned 
with  arbours  of  evetgreens,  among  which  lights  wefe 
iBterq>ersed.  Gay  parties  were  promenading  under 
them,  and  along  the  corridors  and  in  front  of  the  houses 
were  placed  chairs  and  benches  for  the  use  of  the  prom- 
enaders,  and  all  who  chose  to  take  them. 

The  city  of  Merida  contains  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  is  founded  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian 
Tillage,  and  dates  from  a  few  years  after  the  conquest. 
In  different  parts  of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  Indian 
buildings.  As  the  capital  of  the  powerful  State  of  Yuca- 
tan, it  had  always  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  oonsidera* 
tion  in  the  Mexican  Confederacy,  and  throughout  the 
republic  is  famed  for  its  sabios  or  learned  men.  The 
State  of  Yucatan  had  declared  its  independence  of  Mex- 
ico ;  indeed,  its  independence  was  considered  achieved. 
News  had  been  received  of  the  capitulation  of  Cam- 
peachy  and  the  surrender  of  the  Central  garrison.  The 
last  remnant  of  despotism  was  rooted  out,  and  the  co- 
ital was  in  the  first  flush  of  successful  revolution,  the 
pride  of  independence.  Removed  by  -position,  it  was 
manifest  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  Mexico  to 
reconquer  it ;  and  probably,  like  Texas,  it  is  a  limb  for- 
ever lopped  from  that  great,  but  feeble  and  distracted 
republic.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  political  animos- 
ities were*  not  cherished  with  the  same  ferocity;  and 
Centralists  and  Liberals  met  like  men  of  opposite  par- 
ties at  home. 
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The  next  day  wfts  the  £§te  of  Corpus  Domini  through- 
out all  Spanicrh  America,  the  greatest  in  the  Catholic 
Churcji;  Early  in  the  mornings  at  the  tolling  of  the 
bell,  we  went  to  the  Cathedral,  which,  with  the  palace 
of  the  bishop,  occupied  one  en^tire  side  of  the  plaza. 
The  interior  was  grand  and  imposing,  having,  a  vaulted 
roof  of  stone,  and  two  rows  of  lofty  stone  pillars ;  the 
choir  was  in  the  centre,  the  altar  richly  adorned  with 
silver;  but  the  great  attraction  .was  in  the  ladies  kneel- 
ing before  the  altars,  with  white  of  black  veils  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  head,.some  of  them  of  saintlike  purity  and 
beauty,  in  dress,  manners,  and  agipearance  realizing  the 
pictures  of  Spanish  romance.;  Indeed,  the  Spanish  la- 
dies appear  nowhere  so  lovely  as  in  church. 

The  associations  of  one  of  my  acquaintances  having 
turned  out  so  well,  I  determined  to  present  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  friends  in  New- York  to  Don  Joaquim 
Gutierrez,  whose  family-»name*  stood  high  in  Merida,  and 
-who,'  to  my  surprise^  spoke  English  quite  as  well  as  we 
did.  He  had  gone  the  rounds  of  society  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and,  like  a  good  citizen,  had  returned 
to  marry  one  of  the  belles  and  beauties  of  his  own  oOun- 
try'.  His  family  was  from  Merida,  but  he  himself  was 
resident  at  Campeachy ;  and,  being  a  prominent  ^n- 
tralist,  had  left  that -city  on  account  of  its  blockade  by. 
the  Federalists,  and  in  apprehensions  of  excesses  that 
mi^t  be  conmiitted  against  obnoxious  individuals  should 
the  place  fall  into  their  hands.  From  his  h^use  we  went 
to  the  plaza  to  see  the  procesirion.  After  those  we  had 
seen  in  Guatimala  this  was  inferior,  and  there  were  no 
devils;  but  the  gathering  of  people  under  the  arbour 
and  in  the  corridors  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
There  was  a  large  collection  of  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  the  best-looking  race  we  had  seen,  and  all  were 
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neatly  dreised*  In  the  whole  crowd  there  wm  not  • 
■ingle  garment  thai  waa  not  clean  that  day,  and  we 
were  told  that  any  Indian  too  poor  to  appear  in  a  fitting 
dreee  that  rooming  would  be  too  proud  to  ^>peaz  at 
all.  The  Indian  women  were  really  handsome;  all 
were  dressed  in  white,  with  a  red  border  aroimd  the 
neck,  sleevesy  and  hem  of  their  garmentSy  and  their 
faces  had  a  mild,  contented^  and  amiable  expression ; 
the  higher  class  were  seated  under  the  arboors  before 
the  doors  of  the  houses  and  along  the  corridors,  el^aat* 
ly  attired,  without  hats,  and  with  Teib  or  flowers  in  their 
hair,  combining  an  elegance  of  appearance  with  sinqdi- 
city  of  manners  that  made  almost  a  scene  of  poetic 
beauty;  and  they  had  an  air  of  gayety  and  freedom 
from  disquietnde,  so  different  from  the  earewom  friees 
of  Ouatimala,  that  they  seemed  as  if  whstt  God  inteijd* 
ed  them  to  be,  htfpj.  In  frust,  at  this  place, it  woald 
baTe  been  no  hardship  to  comply  with  the  eondidm 
of  purchasing  Palenqne ;  and  yet  perhaps  some  of  the 
effect  of  this  strong  impression  was  only  the  reiult  of 
comparisoa. 

After  the  procession  Don  Joaqvim  proposed  to  call 
Mther  upon  the  bishof)  or  a  lady  who  had  a  beautifril 
daughter.  The  bishop  was  the  greatest  man  in  Merida, 
and  liY<5d  in  the  greatest  stjie ;  but,  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  onr  day  m  Merida,  we  chose  the  other  branch 
of  the  altekaatire.  In  the  eyening,  howerer,  we  called 
upon  him.  His  palace  was  adjoining  the  Cathedral, 
and  before  tin  door  was  a  large  cross ;  the  entranon 
was  through  a  Qoartyard  with  two  rows  of  corndois* 
We  ascended  to  a  second  flight,  and  entered  an  ante» 
zoom,  where  we  werj  received  by  a  weU-dreesod  offi- 
cial, who  notified  the  bishop  of  our.  coming,  and  shortly 
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afterward  conducted  us  through  three  stately  saloons 
wift  high  ceilings  and  lighted  with  lamps,  in  pne  of 
which  was.  a  chair  of  state  cotered  with  red  damaaky 
which  was  carried  up  on  the  wall  behind  and  ceiling 
over  it*  From  the  last  a  door  opened  into  a  large  room 
elegantly  fitted  up  as  m  sleeping  apartment,  in  one  oor* 
ner  of  which  was  a  large  silvet  wesk-hand  basin  with 
a  silver  piteher ;  and  in  the  centre,  not  a  moveable 
or  not  very  easily  moved,  sat  the  b»hop,  a  man  sev- 
eral feet  round,  hiandsomely  dressed,  and  in  a  chair 
made  to  fit,  stuffed  and  covered  with  red  morocco, 
neither  pinchmg  him  nor  permitting  him  to  roll,  with 
a  large,  firmly-secured  projecting  ear^piece  on  each 
aide  to  catch  hie  head  during  the  siesta*  It  had  arms 
broad  enough  to  siqpport  booka  .and  papers,  and  seem* 
ed  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  The  lines  of*  the 
bishop's  face,  however,  indicated  a  man  of  high  tpne 
alid  character,  and  his  conversation  sustained  the  im- 
pression. He  was  a  Centralist,  and  a  great  politician ; 
and  spoke  of  letters  from  generals,  sieges,  blockades, 
and  battles,  in  tones  which  Inrought  up  a  vivid  picture 
of  some  priesdy  warrior  or  grand  master  of  jtbe  Temple. 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  his  influenee,  his  house,  and 
his  table  were  at  our  service,  askid  us  to  name  a  day 
for  dining  with  him,  and  said  he  would  invite  some 
Mends  to  meet  us.  We  had  many  trials  in  our  jour- 
ney, and  it  was  not  the  least  to  decline  this  invitati<Mi ; 
but  we  had  some  hope  that  we  jnight  be  able  to  share 
his  hospitality  on  oUr  return  from  Uxmal. 

From  the  bishop's  palace  we  went  to  the  theatre,  a 
large  building  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  two 
rows  of  boxes  and  a  pit.  The  upper  tier  of  boxes  was 
private.  TJie  prima  donna  was  a  lady  who  sat  next 
me  at  dinner  at  the  hotel ;  but  I  had  better  employment 
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than  attending  to  the  performance,  in  conyenation  ivith 
ladies  who  would  have  graced  any  <arcle.  Que  of 
them  told  me  that  there  was  to  be  a  tertulia  and  a  bag- 
lio  at  a  country-bonse  near  the  town  in  a  few  days, 
and  to  forego  this  was  a  harder  trial  than  the  loss  of  the 
bishop's  dinner.  Altogether,  the  evening  at  the  theatre 
consununated  the  satiafiiction  of  the  only  day  we  passed 
in  Merida,  so  thai  it  remains  impressed  on  my  mind  in 
bright  relief  to  months  of  dulness. 

The  next  morning  at  half  past  six  we  set  oat  (or  Ux- 
mal  on  horseback,  esoorted  by  a  servant  of  Senor  Peon, 
whh  Indians  before  us,  one  of  whom  carried  a  load  not 
provided  by  us,  in  which  .a  box  of  claret  was  conspico* 
ous.  Leaving  the  city,  we  entered  upon  a  level  stony 
road,  which  seemed  one  bed  of  limestone,  eat  through 
a  forest  of  scrub  trees.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  we 
saw  through  a  vista  in  the  trees  a  large  hacienda  belonging 
to  the  Peon  family,  the  entrance  to  which  was  by  a  large 
gate  into  a  cattle-yard*  The  house  was  built  of  stone,  and 
had  a  front  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  an 
arcade  running  the  whole  length.  It  was  raised  aboot 
twenty  feet,  and  at  the  foot  was  a  large  water-trough 
extending  the  whole  length,  about  ten  feet  wide  and  of 
the  same  depth,  filled  with  water  for  cattle.  On  the 
left  was  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  leading  to  a  stone  plat- 
form on  which  the  hacienda  stood.  At  the  end  of  this 
structure  was  an  artificial  reservoir  or  tank,  also  built 
of  stone  and  cemented,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square,  and  perhaps  twenty  feet  deep.  At  the  ftfot 
of  the  wall  of  the  tank  was  a  plantation  of  henniken,  a 
species  of  aloe,  jfrom  the  fibres  of  which  hemp  is  made* 
The  style  of  the  house,  the  strong  and  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  reservoir,  and  its  apparent  costliness,  gave 
an  imposing  character  to  the  hacienda. 
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At  this  place  our  Indian  earrien  left  us,  and  we  took 
others  from  the  hacienda,  with  whom  we  continued 
three  leagues  fartlier  to  aiftother  hacienda  of  the  .family, 
of  much  the  same  character,  where  we  stopped  to  break- 
fast* This  over,  we  set  out  again,  and  by  this  time  it  had 
become  desperately  hot. 

The  road  was  very  rough,  over  a  bed  of  stone  thinly 
covered^  with  barely  soil  enou^  for  the  growth  of  scroll 
trees;  our  saddles  Were  of  a  new  fashion,  and  most 
paiofully  trying  to  those  unused  to  them ;  the  heat  was 
T^y  oppressive,  and  the  leagues  very  long,  till  we 
reached  uioth^r  hacienda,  a  vast,  irregular  pile  of  build- 
iags  of  dark  gray  stone,  that  might  have  been  the  castle 
of  a  GeAnan  baron  in  feudal  times*  Each  of  these 
haciendas  had  an  Indian  name ;  this  was  called  the  ha* 
cienda  of  Yayalquex,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  which 
Donna  Joaquina^  in  speaking  of  our  route,  had  made  any 
particular  mention.  The  entrance  was  by  a  large  stone 
gateway,  with  a  pyramidal  top,  into  a  long  lane,  on  the 
r^ht  of  which  was  a  shed,  built  by  Don  Simon  since  his 
return  from  the  United  States  as  a  ropewalk  for  manu« 
CBM^turing  hemp  raised  on  the  hacienda ;  and  th;ere  was 
one 'arrangement  which  added  very  much  to  the  effect, 
and  Which  I  did  not  observe  anywhere  else :  the  cattle- 
yard  and  water-tanks  were  on  one  side  and  out  of  sight. 
We  dismounted  under  the  shade  of  noble  trees  in  front 
of  the  bouse,  and  a^icended  by  a  flight  of  broad  stone 
steps  to  a  corridor  thirty  feet  wide,  with  large  mattings, 
which  could  be  rolled  up,  or  dropped  as  an  awning  for 
protection  against  the  sun  and  rain.  On  one  side  the 
corridor  was  continued  around  the  building,  and  on  the 
other  it  conducted  to  the  door  of  a  church  having  a 
large  cross  over  it,  and  within  ornamented  with  figures 
like  the  churches,  in  towns,  for  the  tenants  of  the  ha- 
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cienda«  The  whole  establishment  was  lordly  in  its  ap- 
pearance. It  had  fifteen  hundred  Indian  tenants, 
bound  to  the  master  by  s,  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  and, 
as  the  firiends  of  the  master,  escorted  by  a  household 
servant,  the  whole  was  ours. 

We  had  fallen  unexpectedly  upon  a  state  of  things 
new  and  peculiar.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  lying 
between  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras,  is  a 
vast  {dain.  Cape  Catoche,  the  northeastern  point  ct 
the  peninsula,  is  but  fifty-one  leagues  from  San  Anto- 
nio, the  western  extremity  of  the  Island  of  -  Cuba, 
which  is  supposed  at  a  remote  period  to  have  fonaed 
part  of  the  American  Continent.  The  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere are  extremely  dry ;  along  the  whole  coast,  from 
Campeachy  to  Cape  Catoche,  there  is  not  a  single  stream 
or  firing  of  fresh  water.  The  interior  is  equally  desti- 
tute ;  and  water  is  the  most  valuable  possession  in  the 
country.  During  the  season  of  rains,  from  April  to  the 
end  of  October,  there  is  a  superabundant  supply ;  but 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  next  six  months  dries  up  the 
earth,  and  unless  water  were  preserved  man  and  beast 
would  perish,  and  the  country  be  depc^ulated.  All  the 
enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  landed  proprietors,  there- 
fore, are  exerted  in  procwng  supplies  of  water,  as  with- 
out it  the  lands  are  worth  nothing.  For  this  purpose 
each  hacienda  has  large  tanks  and  reservoirs,  construct- 
ed and  kept  up  at  great  expense,  to  supply  water  for 
six  months  to  all  dependant  upon  it,  and  this  creates  a 
relation  with  the  Indian  population  which  places  the 
proprietor  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  lord  under  the 
old  feudal  system. 

By  the  act  of  independence,  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
as  well  as  the  white  population,  became  free.  No  man 
can  buy  and  sell  another,  whatever  n^y  be  the  colour 
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of-  his  skin ;  but  as  the  Indians  are  poor,  thriftless,  and 
improvident,  and  never  look  beyond  the  immediate 
hour,  they  are  obliged  to  attach  themselves  to  some  ha^ 
jcienda  which  can  supply  their  wants ;  and,  in  return  for 
-the  privilege  of  using  the  water  j  they  come  under  cer- 
tain obligations  of  service  to  the  master,  which  place 
him  in  a  lordly  position ;  and  this  state  of  things,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  exists,  I 
believe,  .nowhere  in  Spanish  America  except  in  Yuca- 
tan. Each  hacienda  has  its  major-domo,  who  attends 
to  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  estate,  and 
in  the  absence  of  the  master  is  his  viceroy,  and  has  the 
same  powers  over  the  tenants.  At  this  hacienda  the 
major-domo  was  a  young  Mestitzo,  and  had  fallen  into 
his  place  in  an  easy  and  natural  way  by  marrying  his 
predecessor's  daughter,  who  had  just  enough  white 
blood  to  elevate  the  dulness  of  the  Indian  face  into  one 
of  softness  and  sweetness ;  and  yet  it  struck  me  that  be 
thought  quite  as  much  of  the  place  he  got  with  her  as 
ofhwself. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  pass  sev- 
eral days  at  this  lordly,  hacienda ;  but,  not  expecting 
anything  to  interest  us  on  the  road,  we  had  requested 
Bonna  Joaquina  to  hurry  us  through,  and  the  servant 
told  us  that  the  senora's  orders  were  to  conduct  us  to 
another,  hacienda  of  the  family,  about  two  leagues  be- 
yond, to  sleep.  At  the  moment  we  were  particularly 
loth  to  leave,  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  previous 
ride.  The  servant  suggested  to  the  major-domo  llamar 
un  coch6 ;  in  English,  to  ^^  call  a  coa^h,"  which  the 
latter  proposed  to  do  if  we  wished  it.  We  made  a  few 
inquiries,  and  said,  unhesitatingly  and  peremptorily,  in 
effect,  '^60  call  a  coach,  and  let  a  coach  be  caUed.'' 
The  major-domo  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  stepa 
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outside  to  the  belfiry  of  the  churchy  whither  we  follow^ 
him ;  and,  tiiming  around  with  a  movement  and  tone 
of  Toice  that  reminded  as  of  a  Moaaulman  in  a  minaret 
calling  the  faithful  to  prayers,  he  called  lot  a  coach. 
The  roof  of  the  chnrch,  and  of  the  whole  pile  of  build* 
ings  connectedi  was  of  stone  cemmited,  firm  and  strong 
as  a  pavement    The  son  beat  intensely  npcn  it,  and  for 
several  minutes  all  was  still.     At  length  we  saw  a  sin* 
gle  Indian  trotting  through  the  woods  toward  the  haci* 
enda,  then  two  together,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
tiiere  were  twenty  or  thirty.     These  were  the  horses ; 
the  coaches  were  yet  growing  on  the  trees.     Six  In* 
dians  were  selected  for  each  coach,  who,  with  a  feilr 
minutes'  use  of  the  machete,  cUt  a  bundle  of  poleS| 
which  they  brought  up  to  the  cortidor  to  manufisoture 
into  coaches.    This  was  done,  first,  by  laying  on  the 
ground  two  poles  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  ten 
feet  long  and  three  feet  apart.    Thes^  were  fastened 
by  cross-sticks  tied  with  strings  of  unspun  hemp,  about 
two  feet  from  each  end ;  grass  hammocks  were  seen* 
red  between  the  poles,  bows  bent  over  them  and  cov- 
ered with  light  matting,  and  the  coaches  were  made. 
We  placed  our  ponchas  at  the  head  for  pillows,  crawl- 
ed inside,  and  lay  down.     The  Indians  took  off  little 
cotton  shirts  covering  the  breast,  and  tied  them  around 
their  petates  as  hatbands.     Four  of  them  raised  up 
each  coach,  and  placed  the  end  of  the  poles  on  little 
cushions  on  their  shoulders.     We  bade  farewell  to  the 
major-domo  and  his  wife,  and,  feet  first,  descended  the 
steps  and  set  off  on  a  trot,  while  an  Indian-  followed 
leading  the  horses.     In  the  great  relief  we  experienced 
we  forgot  our  former  scruples  against  making  beasts  of 
burden  of  men.    They  were  not  troubled  with  any  sense 
of  indignity  or  abasement,  and  the  weight  was  not  much* 
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There  were  no  mountains ;  only  some  little  inequalitieB 
which  brought  the  head  lower  than  the  heels,  and  they 
seldom  stumbled.  In  this  way  they  carried  us  about 
three  miles,  and  then  laid  us  down  gently  on  the  ground. 
Like,  the  Indians  in  Merida,  they  were  a  jGine-looking 
race,  with  a  good  eicpression  of  countenance,  cheerful, 
and  even  merry  in  their  toil.  They  were  amused  at  U9 
because  we  could  not  talk  with  them.  There  is  no  di- 
versity of  Indian  languages  in  Yucataa ;  the  Maya  is 
universal,  and  all  the  Spaniards  speak,  it. 

Having  wiped  off.  the  perspiration  and  rested,  they 
took  us  up  again;  and,  lulled  by  the  quiet  movement 
and  the  regular  fall  of  the  Indians'  feet  upon  the  ear,  I 
fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  I  was  roused  by  stopping 
at  a  gate,  on  entering  which  I  found  we  were  advancing 
to  a  range  of  white  stone  buildings,  standing  on  an  ele» 
vation  about  twenty  feet  high,  which  by  measurement 
afterward  I  found  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
long,  with  Bn  imposing  corridor  running  the  whole 
length ;  and  on  the  extreme  right  of.  the  building  the 
platform  was  continued  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  form* 
ing  the  top  of  a  reservoir,  on  which  there  was  a  wind- 
lass with  long  arms ;  and  Indian  women,  dressed  in 
white,  were  moving  round  in  a  circle,  drawing  water 
and  filling  their  water-jars.  This  was  called  the  haci- 
enda of  Mucuyche.  We  entered,  as  usual,  through  a 
large  cattle-yard.  At  the  foot  of  the  structure  on  which 
the  building  stood,  running  nearly  the  whole  length, 
was  a  gigantic  stone  tank,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  wide, 
and  of  the  same  depth,  filled  with  water.  We  were 
carried  up  an  inclined  stone  platform  about  the  centre 
of  the  range  of  buildings,  which  consisted  of  three  dis^ 
tinct  sets,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  front.  In 
that  on  the  left  was  the  church,  the  door  of  which  was 
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open,  and  aa  old  Indian  was  then  Ugbtuig  candles  at 
the  altar  far  vespeT  prayers.  In,  front,  setting  a  little 
back,  were  the  apartments  of  the  znajor-domDy  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  range  the  mansion  of  the  master, 
in  the  corridor  of  which  we  were  set  down,  and  crawl- 
ed out  of  our  coaches*  There  was  something  mon- 
strously arktocratic  in  being  borne  on  the  shovldeis  ot 
tenants  from^such  a  hacienda  as  that  we  had  left  to  this 
stately  pile.  The  whole  appearance  of  things  gare  an  i 
idea  of  country  residence  npaa  a  scale  of  grand  hospi- 
tality, and  yet. we  learned,  to  our  astonishment,  that 
most  of  the  &mily  had  never  seen  it.  The  only  one  by 
whiom  it  was  erer  visited  was  the  son  who  had  it  in 
charge,  and  he  came  only  far  a  few  days  at  a  tune,  to 
see  how  things  were  conducted,  and  examine  the  ao- 
cotmts  of  the  major-domo.  The  range  conrated  of  a 
single  suite  of  rooms,  one  in  the  centre  about  eighty 
feet  long,  and  one  on  each  side,  communicating,  about 
forty  feet  long  each,  and  a  noble  corridor  extended 
along  the  whole  front  and  rear. 

We  had  an  hour  of  daylight,  which  I  could  have  em- 
ployed very  satisfactorily  on  the  iqpot,  but  the  servant 
urged  us  to  go  immediately  and  see  a  cenote.  What.a 
cenote  was  we  had  no  idea,  and  Mr.  C,  being  much 
fatigued,  turned  into  a  hammock ;  but,  unwilling  to  lose 
anything  where  all  was  strange  and  unexpected,  I  foU 
lowed  the  servant,  crossed  the  roof  .of  the  reservoir,  ce» 
mented  as  hard  as  stone,  passed  on  to  an  open  tank 
built  of  stone,  covered  with  cement  inside  and  out, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square  and  twenty  feet } 
deep,  fiUed  with  water,  in  which  twenty  or  thirty  In- 
dians were  swimming ;  and,  descending  to  the  foot  of 
the  tank,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards 
came  to  a  large  opening  in  the  groundi  with  a  broad 
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flight  of  more  than  fifty  steps ;  descending  which,  I  saw 
unexpectedly  a  spectacle  of  such  extraordinary  beauty, 
that  I  sent  the  servant  back  to  tell  Mr.  Catherwood  to 
come  to  me  forthwith,  if  he  had  to  be  carried  in  his 
hammock.  It  was  a  lasge  oatern  or  grotto,  with  a  roof 
of  broken,  overhanging  rock,  high  enough  to  give  an  air 
of  wildness  and, grandeur,  impenetrable  at  midday  to 
Aie  sun's  rays,  and  at  the  bottom  water  pure  as  crystal, 
still  and  deep,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  white  limestone 
rock.  It  was  the  rery  creation  of  romanee ;  a.  bathing- 
place  for  Biaaa  and  hei  nymphs.  Gieoian  poet  never 
imagined  so  beautiful  a  seesifil.  It  was  almost  a  profti- 
nation,  but  in  a  few  miaiites  we  weore  swimmiiig  around 
the  rocky  basin  with  feelings  of  boyish  exuHtaiioii,  only 
regretting  that  such  a  freak  of  nature  was  played  where 
so  few  could  ej&joy  its  beauties.  On  a  nobleiaan's 
estate  in  England  it  would  be  above  all  price*  The 
bath  reiavigotated  our  frames.  It  was  afier  dark  when 
we  returned ;  hammocks  were  waiting  for  us,  and  vary 
soon  we  were  in  a  profound  sleep. 
Vol.  n.— 8  P 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

JoQiMjr  iMomed.— Armal  at  UimaL— Hacieoda  of  UxniaL— ICajor-domoa.^ 
▲dTontsna  of  a  yoanff  Spaniard.— Vint  to  tho  Rvlna  of  OxoiaL—Fint  Siglit 
•f  Iha  RoiDiL'-'Chaiaotor  of  tbe  lodians.-- Detaik  of  Hactekb  Uik^ 
Caaa.— lUnoM  of  Mr.  Catbarwood.— Breakinf  up. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  with  new  Indians 
and  a  guide  on  horseback  from  the  hacienda,  we  resu- 
med our  journey.  The  surface  of  the  country  was  the 
same,  limestone  with  scrub  trees.  There  was  not  soil 
enou^  to  absorb  the  water,  which  rested  in  puddles  in 
the  hollows  of  the  stones.  At  nine  o'clock  we  reached 
another  hacienda,  smaller  than  the  last,  but  still  having 
a  lordly  appearance,  where,  as  before,  the  women  were 
drawing  water  by  a  wheel.  The  major*domo  expressed 
bis  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  our  visit, 
and  his  anxiety  to  serve  us,  gave  us  a  breakfast  of  milk, 
tortillas,  and  wild  honey,  and  furnished  us  with  other 
Indians  and  a  guide.  We  mounted  again ;  very  soon 
the  sun  became  intensely  hot ;  there  were  no  trees  to 
shade  us,  and  we  suffered  excessively.  At  half  past 
twelve  we  passed  some  mounds  of  ruins  a  little  off  the* 
road,  but  the  sun  was  so  scorching  that  we  could  not 
stop  to  examine  them,  and  at  two  o'clock  we  reached 
TJxmal.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  unpretending  friend  at  the  Spanish  hotel  in 
Fulton-street,  that  I  should  ride  upward  of  fifty  miles 
on  his  family  estates,  carried  by  his  Indians,  and  break- 
fasting, dining,  and  sleeping  at  his  lordly  haciendas,  , 
while  the  route  marked  out  for  our  return  would  bring 
us  to  others,  one  of  which  was  larger  than  any  we  had 
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Been.  The  family  of  Peon,  undef  the. Spanish  doioin* 
ion,  had  given  governors  to  the  province  of  Yuoatan. 
On  the  (establishment  of  independence,  it9  present  head, 
a  stanch  Royalist,' retired  in  disgust  from  all  kinds  of 
employment,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  family  estates 
were  managed  by  the  Senpra  Donna  Jxiaquina.  Unfor- 
tunately, Doa  Simon  had  left  for  Merida,  and  we  had 
missed  him  on  the  way.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  our  awkward  saddles,  we  urrived  at  the 
end  'of  this  triumphal  march  in^  a  dreadfully  jaded  and 
forlorn  condition,  and  perhaps-  we  never  dismounted 
more  utterly  worn  out- and.  uncomfortable. 

The  hacienda  pf  Uxmal  was  built  of  dark  gray  stone, 
ruder  in  appearance  and  finish  than  any  of  the  others, 
with  a  greater  appearance  of  antiquity,  and  at  a  distance 
looked  like  an  old  baronial  castle.  A  year  before  it 
had  been  given  to  Don  Simon  by  his  father,  and  he 
was  making  large  repairs  and  additions  to  the  building,  - 
though,  as  his  family  never  visited-  it,  and  be  only  for  a 
^few  days  at  a  time,  for  what  purpose  I  could  not  con- 
ceive. It  had  its  cattle-yard,  in  front,  with  tanks  of 
water  around,  some  with  green  vegetation  on  the  top, 
and  there  was  an  unwholesome  sensation  of  dampness. 
It  had,  too,  its  church,  which  contained  a  figure  of  nu- 
estra  Senor,  "  Our  Lord,"  revered  by  the  IndiiM^s  of  all 
the  haciendas  around,  the  fame  of  which  had  reached 
the  household  servants  at  Merida,  and  which  was  the 
first  object  that  attracted  the  attention  of  our  guide. 
The  whole  hacienda  was  immediately  at  our  disposal; 
but,  worn  down  with  heat  and  fatigue,  we  took  at  once 
to  oujr  hammocks. 

The  hacienda  had  two  major-domos,  one  a  Mestitzo, 
who  understood  the  language  and  bumiess,  i^d  in  the 
other  we  found  an  acquaintance,  or,  at  least,  what  seem- 
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ed  tM>,  for  about  the  time  that  we  left  New*York  he ' 
a  waiter  at  Dehnomoo's.  It  was  a  etraoge  enoonxiler 
at  this  out-of-the-way  place,  to  be  brought  into  dqee 
connexion  with  this  well-known  restanrant,  which  in 
that  country  seemed  the  seat  of  art  add  fonntain  of  hap- 
piness. He  was  a  young  Spaniard  from  Catalonia, 
whoj  with  a  friend,  haTing  taken  part  in  some  defeated 
insurrection,  fled  to  Cuba,  whence,  on  the  point  of  being 
discoTcred,  they  escaped  to  New- York,  penniless.  Ig- 
norant of  the  language,  with  no  means  of  getting  a  live- 
lihood, both  were  received  by  Delmonico  as  waiters  at 
his  restaurant,  where  the  friend  rose  to  be  head  choco- 
late-maker; but  he  was  languishing  as  simple  waiteri 
when  Don  Simon  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  Uxmal. 
Without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  except  that  it 
was  to  some  part  of  Spanish  America,  or  what  was  to 
be  his  business,  he  found  himself  in  a  retired  place,  sur- 
rounded by  Indians  whose  language  he  eoilld  not  un- 
derstand, and  having  no  one  near  him  with  whom  he 
could  exchange  a  word  except  the  major-domo.  These  ♦ 
major-domos  form  a  class  in  Yucatan  who  need  sharp 
looking  after.  Like  the  Scotch  servant  applying  for  a 
place,  they  are  not  particular  about  wages,  and  are  sat- 
isfied with  what  little  they  can  pick  up  about  the  house. 
This  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  major-domos ;  and 
the  position  of  the  young  man,  being  white,  intelligent, 
and  honest,  had  advantages  in  that  country,  as  Don  Si- 
mon intended  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  he  understood  die 
business,  a  superintendence  over  the  major-domos  of 
three  or  four  haciendas  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  wanted 
energy,  felt  the  want  of  society  and  the  loneliness  of 
his  situation,  remembered  scenes  of  enjoyment  with  his 
friend  and  other  waiters,  and  at  Uxmal  talked  of  the 
opera ;  and  when  at  dinner-time  he  drew  a  feeling  pie- 
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iHre  of  Deltncmoo's  salck)!!,  we  sympathised  witfi  him 
cmrdiiJly. 

la  the  afternoon^  rested  end  refreshed^  we  set  out  fior 
a  wialk  to  the  ruias*  The  path  led  through. a  noble 
piece  of  woods,  in  wluch  there  were  many  tracks,  and 
ottr. Indian  guide  lo«t  his  way*  Mr.  C,  bang  nnwdl, 
retnrned  to  the,haeienda«  .  We^took  another  rcmd,  and, 
emerging  suddenly  fiom  the  woods,  to  my  astonish- 
Bient  came  at  once  upon  a  Itorge  open  field  strewed 
with  mounds  of  ruins,  and  wM  buildings  on  terraoes^ 
and  pyramidal  struetiflres,  grand  and  in  good  preserra» 
tion,  richly  ornamented,  without  a  biish.  to  obstruet  the 
view,  tod  in  picturesque  ^feet  almost  equsl  to  the  ruins 
of  Thebes ;  for  these,  standing  on  the  flat  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  nowhere 
burst  in  one  view  upon  the  ught»  Such  was  the  rep<»rt 
I  made  to  Mr.  Catherwood  on  my  mtum,  who;  lying  in 
hie  haipamook  unwell  and  out  ofrSfHrits^  told  me  I  was 
romancing';  but  early  the  next  motning  we  were  on  thd 
ground^  and  his  ccHnment  was  that  the  reality  exceeded 
my  description.  . 

The  place  of  which  I  am  now  speaking*  was  bey<md 
all  doubt  once  a  korge,  populous^.and  highly  civilized 
city,  and  the  reader  can  nowhere  find  one  word  of  it 
on  any  page  of  history.  Who  built  it,  why  it  was  lo^ 
cated  on  that  spot,  away  firc»n  water  Or  any.  of  those 
natural  advantages  which  have  detenmned  the  sites  of 
cities  whose  historic  are  known,  what  led  to  its  aban- 
donment and  destruction,  no  man  can  tell.  The  only 
name  by  which  it  is  known  i»  that  of  the  hacienda  on 
which  it  stands.  In  the  oldest  deed  belonging  to  the 
Peon  family,  which  goes  back  a  hundred  and  forty 
years,  the  buildings  are  referred  to,  in  the  boundaries 
of  the  estate,  as  Las  Cases  de  Piedra«    This  is  the  only 
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ancient  docmnent  or  record  in  existence  in  which  the 
place  is  mentioDed  at  all,  and  there  are  no  traditiMis 
except  the  wild  auperstitiiwis  of  Indians  in  regard  to 
particular  bnildings.  The  ruins  were  all  exhumed; 
within  the  last  year  the  trees  had  been  cut  down  and 
bnmedi  and  the  whole  field  of  ruins  was  in  view,  enclo- 
sed by  the  woods  and  planted  with  com. 

We  passed  a  most  interesting  and  laborious  day,  and 
at  evening  returned  to  the  hacienda  to  mature  our  plans 
fer  a  thorough  exploration ;  but,  unfortunately,  during 
the  night  Mr.  Catherwood,  I  believe  affected  by  the 
immensity  of  the  work,  had  a  violent  attack  of  ferer, 
wfaidi  continued  upon  him  in  the  morning,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  serious  illness. 

It  was  Monday,  and  very  early  all  the  Indians  of  the 
hacienda,  according  to  their  obligation  to  the  master, 
prestoted  themselves  to  receive  directions  from  the  ma- 
jor-domo for  the  day's  work.  In  remaining  about  the 
house  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  somewhat  of 
hacienda  discipline  and  the  character  of  the  Indians. 

The  hacienda  of  Uxmal  is  ten  leagues  or  thirty  miles 
square,  but  only  a  small  portion  is  cultivated^  and  the 
rest  is  a  mere  roaming-ground  for  cattle.  The  Indians 
are  of  two  classes :  vaceros,  or  tenders  of  cattle  and 
horses,  who  receive  twelve  doUars  per  year,  with  five 
ahnudas  of  maize  per  week ;  and  labradores  or  labour- 
ers, who  are  also  called  Luneros,  from  their  obligation, 
in  consideration  of  their  drinking  the  water  of  the  ha- 
cienda, to  work  for  the  master  without  pay  on  Lunes 
or  Monday.  These  last  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
Indians ;  and,  besides  their  obligation  to  work  on  Mon- 
day, when  they  marry  and  have  families,  and,  of  course, 
need  mcnre  water,  they  are  obliged  to  clear,  sow,  and 
gather  twenty  micates  of  maize  for  the  master,  each 
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micate  being  tweisty-four  square  yards.  When  the  bell 
of  the  ehnrofa  is  straok  five  times,  every  Indian  is  oWi- 
ged  to  go  forthwith  to  the  hacienda,  and,  for  a  real  a 
day  and  a  ration  of  three  cents'  worth  of  maize,  do 
whatever  work  the  master  or  his  delegate,  the  major- 
domo,  may  direct.  The  authority  of  the  master  or  his 
.delegate  over  these  is  absolute.  He  settles  all  disputes 
between  the  Indians  themselves,  and  ptmishes  for  of> 
SeMes,  acting  both  as  judge  and  executioner.  If  the 
major-domo  punish  an  Indian  unreasonably,  the  latter 
may  complain  to  his  master ;  and  if  the  master  refuse  to 
give  him  redress,.  t>r  himself  puniishes  an  Indian  unrea-^ 
■onably,  the  latter  may  apply  for  his  discharge.  There 
is  no  obligation  upon  him.  to  remain  on  the  hacienda 
unless  he  is  in  debt  to  the  tnaster,  but,  practically,  this 
binds  him  hand  and  foot.  The  Indians  are  all  improv* 
ident,  anticipate  their  earnings,  never  have  two  days^ 
{HTOvisions  in  store,  and  never  keep  any  accounts.  A 
dishonest  master  may  edways  bring  them  in  debt,  and 
generidly  theyare  really  so.  If  able  to  pay  off  the  debt^ 
the  Indian  is  entitled  to  his  immediate  discharge ;  but  if 
not,  the  master  is  obliged  to  give  him  a  writing  to  the 
effect  following:  ^^  Whatever  sefior  wishes  to  receive 
the  Indian  named  ■  ,  ean  take  him,  provided  he 
pays  me  the  debt  he  owes  me.''  If  the  master  refuses 
him  this  paper,  the  Indian  may  complain  to  the  justitia. 
When  he  has  obtained  it,  he  goes  round  to  the  different 
haeiendas  until  he  finder  a  proprietor  who  is  willing  to 
purchase  the  debt,  with  a  mortgage  upon  him  until  it  is 
paid.  The  account  is  settled,  and  the  master  gives  the 
Indian  a  writing  of  thi3  purport :  ^'  The  account  of  my 
fonner  servant  — .^—  being  adjusted,  which  is  twenty 
dollars,  and  having  paid  me  the  said  debt,  I,  his  pros* 
ent  master,  give  him  this  receipt;"  and  with  this  he 
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enters  into  the  seryioe  of  a  new  master.    There  is  but 
little  chance  of  his  eyer  paying  off  the  smallest  debt. 
He  will  never  work  merely  to  clear  off  the  encum- 
brancci  considers  all  be  can  get  on  his  body  clear  gain, 
and  virtuallyy  from  the  time  he  receives  his  first  dollar, 
goes  through  life  in  bondagCi  varied  cmly  by  an  occa^ 
sional  change  of  masters.    In  general  they  are  mild, 
amiable,  and  very  docile ;  bear  no  matice ;  and  when 
one  of  them  is  whipped  and  smarting  under  stripes,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  makes  a  bow  to  the  major-domo, 
and  says  "buenos  tarda,  senor;"  ''good  evening,  sir." 
But  they  require  to  be  dealt  with  sternly,  and  kept  at  a 
distance ;  are  uncertain,  and  completely  the  creatures 
of  impulse ;  and  one  bad  Indian  or  a  bad  Mestitzo  niay 
ruin  a  whole  hacienda.     They  inherit  all  the  indolence 
of  their  ancestors,  are  wedded  to  old  usages,  and  un- 
willing  to  be  taught  anything  new.    Don  Simon  has 
attempted  to  introduce  improvements  in  agriculture,  but 
in  vain ;  they  cannot  work  except  in  their  own  old  way. 
Don  Simon  brought  out  the*  conmion  churn  from  the 
United  States,  and  attempted  to  introduce  the  making 
of  butter  and  cheese;  but  the  Indians  could  not  be 
taught  the  use  of  them,  the  chums  were  thrown  aside, 
and  hundreds  of  cows  wander  in  the  woods  unmilked. 
The  master  is  not  obliged  to  maintain  the  Indian  when 
sick ;  though,  as  he  derives  a  profit  from  his  labour,  it  is 
his  interest  to  do  so ;  and|  on  broad  grounds,  as  it  is  an 
object  always  to  increase  his  labrador es,  it  is  his  inter- 
est to  treat  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire  among 
the  Indians  a  reputation  as  a  good  master. 

In  the  course  of  \he  morning  I  visited  many  of  the 
huts  of  the  Indians.  They  were  built  in  an  oblong 
form,  of  round  poles  set  uf^igbt  in  the  ground  and 
thatched,  and  some  appeared  dean  and  comfortable.. 
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The  men  were  all  away  at  work,  and  all  day  there  was 
a  proceBsion  of  women  in  white  cotton  dresses  moving 
fron^  the  gate  to  the  well  and  drawing  water.  It  was 
pleasant  to  find  that,  marriage  wa9  considered  proper 
and.  expedient,  conducing  to  gpod  order  and  thrift  cer- 
tainly, and  probably  to  individual  happiness.  Don  Si- 
mon encouraged  it ;  he  did  not  like  to  have  any  single 
men  on  the  estate,  and  made  every  young  Indian  of  the 
right  age  take  unto  hitnself  a  wife.  When,  as  often 
happened,  the.  Indian,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  said,  ^*  No 
tengo  muger,'^  ^^  I  have  no  woman,"  Don  Simon  looked 
through  the  hacienda  and  found  one  for  him.  On  his 
last  visit  he  made  four  matche9,  and  the  day  before  our 
arrival  the  Delmonico  major-domo  had  been  to  the  near- 
est village  to  escort  the  couples  and  pay  the  padre  for 
marrying  them,  the  price  being  thirteen  shillings  each* 
He  was  afraid  to  trust,  then^  with  the  money,  for  fear 
they  would  spend  it  and  not  get  married. 

The  old  major-domo  was  ^energetic  in  carrying  out 
the  views  of  his  master  on  this  important  subject,  and 
that  day  a  delicate  case  was  brought  before  him.  A 
young  Indian  girl  brought  a  complaint  against  a  mar* 
ried  woman  for  slander.  She  said  that  she  was  enga- 
ged to  be  married  to  a  young  man  whom  she  loved 
and  who  loved  her,  and  the  married  woman  had  inju- 
red her  fair  fame  by  reporting  that  she  was  already  in 
<<  an  interesting  situation ;'?  she  had  told  the  young  man 
of  it,  said  that  all  the  women  m  the  hacienda  saw  it, 
'and  taunted  him  with  marrying  such  a  girl ;  and  now, 
she  said,  the  young  man  would  not  have  her.  The 
married  woman  was  supported  by  a  crowd  of  witnesses, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  appearances  were  very 
much  against  the  plaintiff;  but  the  old  major-domo, 
without  going  into  the  merits  at  all,  decided  in  her  fa- 
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TOUT  on  broad  gioimds.  Lkligiiaiit  at  a  marriage  being 
prerented,  he  turned  to  th^  married  woman  aad  aaked^ 
What  waa  it  to  her  ?  what  right  had  she  to  meddle  T 
what  if  it  was  trae  ?-*it  waa  none  of  her  bonness*  Per« 
hape  the  yoong  man  knew  it  and  waa  party  to  it,  and 
atill  intended  to  marry  the  girl^  and  they  itiight  hvre 
lived  happily  but  for  hw  busy  tongue ;  and,  withoitf 
more  ado^  he  brought  out  a  leather  whip  out  into  long 
laalteBi  and  with  great  vigour  began  applying  it  to  the 
back  of  die  indiBcreet  conununicator  of  unwelcome  ti- 
dings. He  wound  up  with  an  angry  homily  iqxm  busy* 
bodioBy  and  then  upon  women  generally,  who,  he  said, 
made  all  the  difficulties  on  the  hacienda,  and  but  for 
them  die  men  would  be  quiet  enough*  The  matrons 
of  the  hacienda  stood  aghast  at  this  unexpected  turn  of 
things ;  and,  when  the  case  was  dismissed,  all  crowded 
aroiind  the  victim  and  went  away  with  her,  giving  soeh 
comfort  as  they  could.  The  young  girl  went  away 
alone ;  the  hearts  of  her  sex  were  steeled  against  her ; 
in  savage  as  in  civilixed  life, 

**  Everj  wo  a  tear  my  claim, 
.  Ezc9pt  an  ttoog  siitar'a 


In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Catherwood's  fever  left  him, 
but  in  a  very  low  state.  The  hacienda  was  unhealthy 
at  this  season ;  the  great  troughs,  and  tanks  of  water 
around  the  house  were  green,  and,  with  the  regular  af* 
temoon  rains,  induced  &tal  fevers. .  Mr.  Catherwood's 
constitution  was  already  severely  shattered.  Indeed,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  considered  it  indispensable  for 
him  to  leave  the  hacienda,  and,  if  possible,  the  country 
altogether^  To  carry  out  my  other  plans,  we  intended 
at  all  events  to  return.  We  made  a  calculation  that, 
by  setting  out  the  next  morning,  we  could  reach  the 
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Spanish  brig  in  time  to  embark  for  Hayana,  and  in  ten 
minutes'  consultation  we  detennined  to  break  up  and 
go  home.  Immediately  we  communicated  our  purpose 
to  the  major-domo,  who  ascended  to  the  belfry  of  the 
church  and  called  a  coach,  to  be  ready  at  two  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 
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or  UohL— ▲  kfty  Buiklmf.— HHDifioaiiC  Vtoil  fron  iti  Doovnty.— Pe- 
coliar  MMlyfud  OniMnwiu.— AnoUwr  BoiUiaf ,  aalid  by  tt»  tmSkm  Ite 
HooM  of  th«  DmuL^Am  Indte  UffQl-Tlii  Hoow  <tf  the  M«iML-Th0 
Hottw  or  Tnlln.— TIm  Hoowor  PigMOt.— TIm  Onwd-hoaM.— Abnnes  of 
Wat«.— TIm  Hoom  of  the  Oovcmor.— Tcmoat.— II^«Wm  Linlalo.— Dolaili 
of  th«  HottM  of  th«  Oovomor.— Doonnjt.— Conidon.— ▲  B«Bi  of  Wood,  in-'*' 
icribod  with  fliwuiliidiii  ■    fli  nliHyi^il  Btmm,  *c 


In  the  mean  time  I  returned  for  one  more  view  of  the 
ruins*  Mr.  Waldeck's  work  on  these  ruins  had  appear- 
ed  before  we  left  this  country.  It  was  brought  out  in 
Paris  in  a  large  folio  edition,  with  illustrations  fancifully 
and  beautifully  coloured,  and  contains  the  result  of  a 
year's  residence  at  Merida  and  eight  days  at  XJxmal. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  the  ruins  were  overgrown  with 
trees,  which  within  the  last  year  had  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  whole  was  laid  bare  and  exposed  to  view.  In 
attempting  a  description  of  these  ruins,  so  vast  a  work 
rises  up  before  me  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to  begin. 
Arrested  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  labours,  I  am  un* 
able  to  give  any  general  plan;  but,  fortunately,  the 
whole  field  was  level,  clear  of  trees,  and  in  full  sight  at 
once.  The  first  view  stamped  it  indelibly  upon  my 
mind,  and  Mr.  Catherwood's  single  day  was  well  em- 
ployed. 

The  first  object  that  arrests  the  eye  on  emerging  firom 
the  forest  is  the  building  represented  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  engraving  opposite.  Drawn  off  by  mounds  of 
ruins  and  piles  of  gigantic  buildings,  the  eye  returns 
and  again  fastens  upon  this  lofty  structure.  .  It  was 
the  first  building  I  entered.  From  its  front  doorway 
I  counted  sixteen  elevations,  with  broken  walls  and 
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moiinds  of  etonee^  and  vast,  magnificent  edifioesi  which 
at  that  distance  seemed  imtouched  by  time  and  defying 
rain.  I  stood  in  the  doorway  when  the  sun  went  down^ 
throwing  from  the  buildings  a  prodigious  breadth  of 
shadow,  darkening  the  terraces  on  which  they  stood, 
and  presenting  a  scene  strange  enough  *£or  a  work  of 
enchantment. 

Thiis  building  is  sixty-eight  feet  long.     The  elevation 
on  which  it  stands  is  built  up  solid  from  the  plain,  eh* 
tirely  artificial.    Its  form  is  not  pyramidal,  but  oblong 
and  rounding,  being  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  at 
th6  base,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  broad,  and  it  is 
protected  all  around,  to  the  very  top,  by  a  wall  of  square 
stones.    Perhaps  the  high  nnned  structures  at  Palenquei 
which  we  have  called  pyramidal,  and  which  were  ao 
ruined  that  we  could  not  make  them  out  exactly,  were 
originally  of  the  same  shape.    On  the  east  side  of  the 
structure  is  a  broad  range  of  stone  steps  between  eight 
and  nine  inches  high,  and  so  steep  that  great  care  is 
necessary  in  ascending  and  descending ;  of  these  we 
counted  a  hundred  and  one  in  their  places.     Nine  were 
wanting  at  the  top,  and  perhaps  twenty  were  covered 
with  rubbish  at  the  bottom.     At  the  summit  of  the  steps 
is  a  stone  platform  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  numing 
along  the  rear  of  the  building.     There  is  no  door  in  the 
'  centre,  but  at  each  end  a  door  opens  into  an  apartment 
eighteen  feet  long  and  nine  wide,  and  between  the  two 
is  a.  third  apartment  of  the  same  veidth,  and  thirty-four 
feet  long.    The  whole  building  is  of  stone ;  inside,  the 
walls  are  of  polished  smoothness ;  outside,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  door,  the  stones  are  plain  and  square; 
above  this  line  there  is  a  rich  cornice  or  moulding,  and 
from  this  to  the  top  of  the  building  all  the  sides  are 
covered  with  rich  and  elaborate  sculptured  ornaments. 
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fonning  a  sort  of  arabesque.  The  style  and  character 
of  these  ornaments  were  entirely  different  from  those  of 
any  we  had  ever  seen  before,  either  in  that  country  or 
any  other ;  they  bore  no  resemUance  whatever  to  those 
of  Copan  or  Palenque,  and  were  quite  as  unique  and 
peculiar.  The  designs  were  strange  and  incomprehen* 
sible,  Tery  elaborate,  sometimes  grotesque,  but  often 
simple,  tasteful,  and  beautiful.  Among  the  intelligible 
subjects  are  squares  and  diamonds,  with  busts  of  human 
beings,  heads  of  leopards,  and  compositions  of  leaves 
%nd  flowers,  and  the  ornaments  known  eyerywhere  as 
grecquei.  The  ornaments,  which  succeed  each  other, 
are  all  different;  the  whole  form  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  richness  and  complexity,  and  the  effect  is  both 
grand  and  curious.  And  the  construction  of  these  or- 
naments iff  not  less  peculiar  and  striking  than  the  gen- 
eral effect.  There  were  no  tablets  or  single  stones, 
each  representing  separately  and  by  itself  an  entire 
subject;  but  every  ornament  or  combination  is  made 
up  of  separate  stones,  on  each  of  which  part  of  the  sub- 
ject was  carved,  and  which  was  then  set  in  its  place  in 
the  wall.  Each  stone,  by  itself,  was  an  unmeaning 
fractional  part;  but,  placed  by  the  side  of  others,  helped 
to  make  a  whole,  which  without  it  would' be  incomplete. 
Perhaps  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  species  of 
sculptured  mosaic. 

From  the  front  door  of  this  extraordinary  building  a 
pavement  of  hard  cement,  twenty-two  feet  long  by  fif- 
teen broad,  leads  to  the  roof  of  another  building,  seated 
lower  down  on  the  artificial  structure,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  There  is  no  staircase  or  other  visible  com- 
munication between  the  two  ;  but,  descending  by  a  pile 
of  rubbish  along  the  side  of  the  lower  one,  and  groping 
around  the  comer,  we  entered  a  doorway  in  front  four 
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feet  wide,  and  found  inside  a  chamber  twelve  feet  high| 
with  corridors  running  the  whole  breadth,  of  which  the 
front  one  was  seven  feet  three  inches  deep,  and  the 
other  three  feet  nine  inches.  The  inner  walls  were  of 
smooth  and  polished  squaire  stones,  and  there  was  no 
inner  door  or  means  of  communication  with  any  other 
place.  Outside  the  doorway  was  loaded  with  orna- 
ments, and  the  whole  exterior  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  building  described  above.  The  steps  leiiding  from 
the  doorway  to  the  foot  of  the  structure  were  entirely 
destroyed.  • 

The  Indians  regard  these  ruins  with  superstitious  rev- 
erence. They  will  not  go  near  them  at  night,  and  they 
have  the  old  story  that  unmense  treasure  is  hidden 
among  them.  Each  of  the  buildings  has  its  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Indians.  This  is  called  the  Casa  del  Ana^ 
no,  or  House  of  the  Dwarf,  and  it  is  consecrated  by  a 
wild  legend,  which,  as  I  sat  in  the  doorway,  I  received 
from  the  lips  of  an  Indian,  as  follows : 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  hut  on  the 
very  spot  now  occupied  by  the  structure  on  which  this 
building  is  perched,  and  opposite  the  Casa  del  Gober-* 
nador  (which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter),  who  went 
mourning  that  she  had  no  children.  In  her  distress  she 
one  day  took  an  egg,  covered  it  with  a  doth,  and  laid 
it  away  carefully  in  one  corner  of  the  hut.  Every  day 
she  went  to  look  at  it,  until  one  morning  she  found  the 
egg  hatched,  and  a  criatura,  or  creature,  or  baby,  born. 
The  old  woman  was  delighted,  and  called  it  her  son, 
provided  it  with  a  nurse,  took  good  care  of  it,  so  that 
in  one  year  it  walked  and  talked  like  a  man ;  and  then 
it  stopped  growing.  The  old  woman  was  more  delight- 
ed than  ever,  and  said  he  would  be  a  great  lord  or  king. 
One  day  she  told  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  gober- 
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■ador  and  challenge  him  to  a  trial  of  atrengtb.  The 
dwarf  tried  to  beg  off^  but  the  old  woman  inaistedi  and 
he  went.  The  guard  admitted  him,  and  he  flung  his 
challenge  at  the  gobernadw.  The  latter  smiled,  and 
told  him  to  lift  a  atone  of  three  arrobas,  or  seventy-fiTe 
pounds,  at  which  the  little  fellow  cried  and  returned  to 
his  mother,  who  sent  him  back  to  say  that  if  the  gober- 
nador  lifted  it  first,  he  would  afterward.  The  gobema^ 
dor  lifted  it,  and  the  dwarf  immediately  did  the  4Mme. 
The  gobernador  then  tried  him  with  other  feats  of 
ifarength,  and  th^  dwarf  regularly  did  whatever  was 
done  by  the  gobernador.  At  length,  indignant  at  being 
matched  by  a  dwarf,  the  gobernador  told  him  that,  un- 
less he  made  a  house  in  one  night  higher  than  any  in 
the  place,  he  would  kill  him.  The  poor  dwarf  again 
returned  crying  to  lus  mother,  who  bade  him  not  to  be 
disheartened,  and  the  next  morning  he  awoke  and  found 
himself  in  this  lofty  building.  The  gobernador,  seeing 
it  from  the  door  of  his  palace,  was  astonished,  and  sent 
for  the  dwarf,  and  told  him  to  collect  two  bundles  of 
eogoiol,  a  wood  of  a  very  hard  species,  with  one  of 
^bich  he,  the  gobernador,  would  beat  the  dwarf  oTcr 
the  head,  and  aflerward  the  dwarf  should  beat  him  with 
the  other.  The  dwarf  again  returned  crying  to  hia 
mother ;  but  the  latter  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
put  on  the  crown  of  his  head  a  tortillita  de  trigo,  a  small 
thin  cake  of  wheat  flour.  The  trial  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  city.  The  gober- 
nador broke  the  whole  of  his  bundle  over  the  dwarPs 
head  without  hurting  the  little  fellow  in  the  least.  He 
then  tried  to  avoid  the  trial  on  his  own  head,  but  he 
had  given  his  word  in  the  presence  of  his  officers,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit.  The  second  blow  of  the  dwarf 
broke  his  scull  in  pieces,  and  all  the  spectators  hailed 
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the  victor  as  their  new  gobernador.  The  old  woman 
then  died ;  but  at  the  Indian  village'  of  Mani,  seventeen 
leagues  distant,  there  is  a  deep  well,  from  which  opens 
a  cave  that  leads  under  ground  an  immense  distance  to 
Merida.  In  this  cave,  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  sits  an  old  woman  with  a  ser» 
pent  by  her  side,  who  sells  water  in  small  quantities,  not 
for  money,  but  only  for  a  criatura  or  baby  to  give  the 
serpent  to  eat;  and  this  old  woman  is  the  mother  of  the 
dwarf.  Such  is  the  fanciful  legend  connected  with  thift 
edifice;  but  it  hardly  seemed  more  strange  than  the 
structure  to  which  it  referred. 

The  other  building  indicated  in  the  plate  is  called  by 
a  name  which  tnay  originally  have  had  some  reference 
to  the  vestals  who  in  Mexico  were  employed  to  keep 
burning  the  sacred  fire ;  but  I  believe  in  the  mouth»  of 
the  Indians  of  Uxpal  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to 
history,  tradition,  or  legend,  but  is  derived  entirely  from 
Spanish  associations.  It  is  called  Casa  de  las  Mo^jas^ 
or  House  of  the  Nuns,  or  the  Convent.  It  is  situated 
on  an  artificial  elevation  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Its 
form  is  quadrangular,  and  one  side,  according  to  my* 
measurement,  is  ninety-five  paces  in  length.  It  was 
not  possible  to  pace  all  around  it,  firom  the  masses  of 
fallen  stones  which  encumber  it  in  some  places,  but  it 
may  be  safely  stated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
square.  Like  the  house  of  the  dwarf,  it  is  built  entirely 
of  cut  stone,  and  the  whole  exterior  is  filled  with  the 
same  rich,  elaborate,  and  incomprehensible  sculptured 
ornaments. 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  »  large  doorway  into  a 
beautiful  patio  or  courtyard,  grass-grown,  but  clear  of 
trees,  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  facade  is  ornamented 
more  richly  and  elaborately  than  the  outside,  and  in  e 
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more  perfect  state  of  preservation.  On  one  side  the 
combination  was  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  simple,  chaste, 
and  tasteful ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  courtyard  two  gi- 
gantic serpents,  with  their  heads  broken  and  falleui 
were  winding  from  opposite  directions  along  the  whole 
&^ade. 

In  front,  and  on  a  line  with  the  door  of  the  convent, 
is  another  building,  on  a  lower  foundation,  of  the  same 
general  character,  called  Casa  de  Tortugas,  from  sculp- 
tured turtles  over  the  doorway.  This  building  had  in 
several  places  huge  cracks,  as  if  it  had  been  shaken  by 
an  earthquake.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  top  conunands  a  view  all  round  of  singu- 
lar but  wrecked  magnificence. 

Beyond  this,  a  little  to  the  right,  approached  by  pass- 
ing over  mounds  of  ruins,  was  another  building,  which 
at  a  great  distance  attracted  our  attention  by  its  conspic- 
uous ornaments.  We  reached  it  by  ascending  two  high 
terraces.  The  main  building  was  similar  to  the  others, 
and  along  the  top  ran  a  high  ornamented  wall  in  this 
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form,  from  which  it  was  called  Casa  de  Palomos,  or 
House  of  Pigeons,  and  at  a  distance  it  looked  more  like 
a  row  of  pigeon-houses  than  anything  else. 

In  front  was  a  broad  avenue,  with  a  line  of  ruins  on 
each  side,  leading  beyond  the  wall  of  the  convent  to  a 
great  mound  of  ruins,  which  probably  had  once  been  a 
building  with  which  it  was  connected ;  and  beyond  this 
is  a  lofty  building  in  the  rear,  to  which  this  seemed  but 
a  vestibule  or  porter's  lodge.  Between  the  two  was  a 
large  patio  or  courtyard,  with  corridors  on  each  side. 
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and  the  ground  of  the  courtyard  sounded  hoUoir.  Li 
lyne  place  the  surface  was  broken,  and  I  descended  into 
a  large  excavation,  cemented,  which  had  probably  beea 
intended  as  a  granary.  At  the  back  of  the  courtyard^ 
on  a  high,  broken  terrace,  which  it  was  difficult  to  climb> 
was  another  edifice  more  ruined  than  the  others,  but 
which,  from  the  style  of  its  remains  and  its  commaiid- 
ing  position,  overlooking  every  other  building  except 
the  house  of  the  dwarf^  and  apparently  having  been 
connected  with  the  distant  mass  of  ruins  in  front,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  city,  perhaps 
the  principal  temple.  The  Indians  called  it  the  quartel 
or  guard-house.  It  commanded  a  view  o£  other  ruins 
not  contained  in  the  enumeration  of  those  seen  from  the 
house  o{  the  dwarf;  and  the  whole  presented  a  scene 
of  barbaric  magnificence,  utterly  confounding  all  previ- 
ous notions  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  calling  up  emotions  which  had  not  been 
wakened  to  the  same  extent  by  anything  we  had  yet 
seen. 

There  was  one  strange  circumstance  connected  with 
these  ruins*  No  water  had  ever  been  discovered ;  and 
there  was  not  a  single  stream,  fountain,  or  well,  known 
to  the  Indians,  nearer  than  the  hacienda,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  The  sources  which  supplied  this  element 
of  life  had  disappeared ;  the  cisterns  were  broken,  or 
the  streams  dried  up.  This,  as  we  afterward  learned 
from  Don  Simon,  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  him, 
and  made  him  particularly  anxious  for  a  thorough  ex«» 
ploration  of  the  ruins.  He  supposed  that  the  face  of  tlCe 
country  had  not  changed,  and  that  somewhere  under 
ground  must  exist  great  wells,  cisterns,  or  reservoirsi 
which  supplied  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city  with 
water*    The  discovery  of  these  wells  or  reservoirs  wonld. 
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in  that  region,  be  like  finding  a  fountain  in  the  desert, 
or,  more  poetically,  like  finding  money.  The  supply 
of  water  would  be  boundless.  Luneros  without  number 
might  draw  from  it,  and  the  old  city  be  repeopled  with- 
out any  new  expense  for  wells  or  tanks. 

While  I  was  making  the  eircuit  of  these  ruins,  Mr. 
Catherwood  proceeded  to  the  Casa  del  Gobernador, 
which  title,  according  to  the  naming  of  the  Indians,  indi- 
cates the  principal  building  of  the  old  city,  the  residence ' 
of  the  governor,  or  royal  house*  It  is  the  grandest  in 
position,  the  most  stately  in  architecture  and  proportions^ 
and  the  most  perfect  in  preservation  of  all  the  struc- 
tures  remaining  at  Uxmal. 

The  plate  opposite  represents  the  ground-plan,  with 
the  three  ranges  of  terraces  on  which  it  stands.  The 
first  terrace  is  six  hundred  feet  long  and  five  feet  high. 
It  is  walled  with  cut  stone,  and  on  the  top  is  a  platform 
twenty  feet  broad,  from  which  rises  another  terrace  fif- 
teen feet  high.  At  the  corners  this  terrace  is  supported 
by  cut  stones,  having  the  faces  rounded  so  as  to  give  a 
better  finish  than  with  sharp  angles.  The  great  plat- 
form above  is  flat  and  clear  of  trees,  but  abounding  in 
green  stumps  of  the  forest  but  lately  cleared  away,  and 
now  planted,  or,  rather,  firom  its  irregularity,  sown  with 
corn,  which  as  yet  rose  barely  a  foot  firom  the  ground. 
At  the  southeast  corner  of  this  platform  is  a  row  of  round 
pillars  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  three  or  four 
feet  high,  extending  about  one  hundred  feet  along  the 
platform ;  and  these  were  the  nearest  approach  to  pil- 
lars or  columns  that  we  saw  in  all  our  exploration  of 
the  ruins  of  that  country.  In  the  middle  of  the  terracei 
along  an  avenue  leading  to  a  range  of  steps,  was  a  bro- 
ken, round  pillar,  inclined  and  falling,  with  trees  grow- 
ing around  it.    It  was  part  of  our  purpose  to  make  aa 
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excavation  in  this  platfomii  firom  the  impression  that 
underneath  would  he  found  a  vault,  forming  part  of  the 
immense  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 

In  the  centre  of  the  platform,  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  five  feet  from  the  border  in  front,  is  a  range 
of  stone  steps  more  than  a  hundred  feet  broad,  and  thir- 
ty-five in  number,  ascending  to  a  third  terrace,  fifteen 
feet  above  the  last,  and  thirty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  City  Hall,  which,  being 
elevated  on  a  naked  plain,  formed  a  most  commanding 
position.  The  erection  of  these  terraces  alone  was  an 
immense  work.  On  this  third  terrace,  with  its  principal 
doorway  facing  the  range  of  steps,  stands  the  noble 
structure  of  the  Casa  del  Gobernador.  The  fa9ade 
measures  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Away  from 
the  region  of  dreadful  rains,  ai^d  the  rank  growth  of 
forest  which  smothers  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  it  stands 
with  all  its  walls  erect,  and  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The  whole  building  is  of 
stone,  plain  up  to  the  moulding  that  runs  along  the  tops 
of  the  doorway,  and  above  filled  with  the  same  rich, 
strange,  and  elaborate  sculpture,  among  which  is  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  the  ornament  before  referred  to  as 
la  grecque.  There  is  no  rudeness  or  barbarity  in  the  de- 
sign or  proportions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  wears 
an  air  of  architectural  symmetry  and  grandeur ;  and  as 
the  stranger  ascends  the  steps  and  casts  a  bewildered  eye 
along  its  open  and  desolate  doors,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  sees  before  him  the  work  of  a  race  in  whose 
epitaph,  as  written  by  historians,  they  are  called  igno- 
rant of  art,  and  said  to  have  perished  in  the  rudeness 
of  savage  life.  If  it  stood  at  this  day  on  its  grand  artifi- 
cial terrace  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  Garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  it  would  form  a  new  order,  I  do  not  say  equal- 
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ling,  but  not  unworthy  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  t«H 
mains  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  art. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  seemed  in  strange 
want  of  conformity  with  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  first 
object  that  had  arrested  my  attention  in  the  house  of 
the  dwarf,  and  which  I  had  marked  in  every  other 
building.  I  have  mentioned  that  at  Ooosingo  we  saw  a 
wooden  beam,  and  at  Palenque  the  fragment  of  a  wood* 
en  pole ;  at  this  place  all  the  liniels  had  been  of  wocd^ 
and  throughout  the  rums  most  of  them  were  stiltin  their 
placet  over  the  doors.  These  lintels  were  heavy  beamsi 
eight  or  nine  feet  long,  eighteen  or  tii^enty  inches  wide, 
and  twelve  or  fourteen  thick.  The  wood,  like  that  at 
Ocosingo,  was  very  hard,  and  rang  nnder  the  blow  of 
the  machete.  As  our  guide  told  us,  it  was  of  a  species 
not  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  came  from  the  dis» 
tant  forests  near  the  Lake  of  Peten.  Why  wood  was 
used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  otherwise  of  solid 
Stone  seemed  unaccountable ;  but  if  our  guide  was  eor« 
rect  in  regard  to  the  place  of  its  growth,  each  beam 
must  have  been  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  In* 
dians,  with  the  necessary  relief  carriers,  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  miles ;  consequently,  it  was  rare,  costly, 
and  curious,  and  for  that  reason  may  have  bera  consid* 
ered  ornamental.  The  position  of  these  lintels  was  most 
trying,  as  they  were  obliged  to  support  a  solid  mass  of 
stone  wall  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and  three  or  four 
in  thickness.  Once,  perhaps,  they  were  strong  as  stone, 
but  they  showed  that  they  were  not  as  durable,  and  con- 
tained within  them  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Most,  it  is 
true,  were  in  their  places,  sound,  and  harder  than  lignum 
vitcs;  but  others  were  perforated  by  wormholes;  some 
were  cracked  in  the  middle,  and  the  walls,  settling  upon 
them,  were  fast  overcoming  their  remaining  strength; 
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ftnd  others  had  fallen  down  altogether.  In  fact,  except 
in  the  house  of  the  nuns  the  greatest  destruction  was  from 
the  decay  and  breaking  of  these  wooden  beams.  If  the 
lintels  had  been  of  stone,  the  principal  buildings  of  this 
desolate  city  would  at  this  day  be  almost  entire ;  or,  if 
the  edifices  had  been  still  occupied  under  a  master's  eye, 
a  decaying  beam  would  have  been  replaced,  and  the 
buildings  saved  from  ruin.  In  the  moment  of  greatness 
and  power,  the  builders  never  contemplated  that  the 
time  would  come  when  their  city  would  be  a  desolation* 

The  Casa  del  Gobemador  stands  with  its  front  to  the 
east.  In  the  centre,  and  opposite  the  range  <^  steps 
leading  up  the  terrace,  are  three  principal  doorways. 
The  middle  one  is  eight  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  eight 
feet  ten  inches  high ;  the  others  are  of  the  same  height, 
but  two  feet  less  in  width.  The  centre  door  opens  into 
an  apartment  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  feet  deep, 
which  is  divided  into  two  corridors  by  a  wall  three  and 
a  half  feet  thick,  with  a  door  of  communication  between 
of  the  same  size  with  the  door  of  entrance.  The  plan 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  palace 
at  Palenque,  except  that  here  the  corridor  does  not  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  the  back  corridor 
has  no  door  of  egress.  The  floors  are  of  smooth  square 
stone,  the  walls  of  square  blocks  nicely  laid  and  smooth- 
ly polished.  The  ceiling  forms  a  triangular  arch  with- 
out the  keystone,  as  at  Palenque  /2 ;  but,  instead  of 
the  rough  stones  overlapping  or  being  covered  with 
stucco,  the  layers  of  stone  are  bevilled  as  they  rise,  and 
present  an  even  and  polished  surface.  Throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  un- 
«der  the  rules  of  the  best  modern  masonry. 

In  this  apartment  we  determined  to  take  up  our  abode, 
once  more  in  the  palace  of  an  unknown  king,  and  under 
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B  roof  tight  tti  when  sheltering  the  heads  of  its  fo 
occopaiits.  Different  from  ruins  in  the  Old  World, 
where  every  fragment  is  exaggerated  by  some  prating 
eiceronei  in  general,  in  this  oomitry,  the  reality  exceeded 
our  expectations.  When  we  left  Captain  Fensley's 
brig  we  did  not  expect  to  find  oooupation  for  more  than 
two  or  three  days.  Bat  b,  vast  field  of  interesting  la^ 
boor  was  before  us,  and  we  entered  upon  it  with  ad- 
vantages of  experience,  the  protection  and  kind  assist* 
aaoe  of  the  proprietor,  and  within  the  readi  of  comforts 
not  procurable  at  any  other  place.  We  were  not  buried 
in  the  forest  as  at  Palenque.  In  front  of  our  door  rose 
the  lofty  house  of  the  dwarf,  seeming  almost  to  realiaa 
the  Indian  legend,  and  from  every  part  of  the  terrace 
we  looked  over  a  field  of  ruins* 

From  the  centre  apartment  the  divisions  on  each 
wing  corresponded  exactly  in  siia  and  finish,  the  d^ 
tails  of  which  tqppear  in  the  phui,  and  the  same  uni« 
lormity  was  preserved  in  the  ornaments.  Throughout 
the  roof  was  tight,  the  apartments  were  dry,  and,  to 
speak  understandingly,  %few  thousand  dollars  expemded 
im  repairs  would  have  restored  it,  and  made  it  fit  £or  the 
reoccupation  of  its  royal  owners.  In  the  apartment 
marked  A  the  walls  were  coated  with  a  very  fine  plaa* 
ter  of  Paris,  equal  to  the  best  seen  on  walls  in  this 
country.  The  rest  were  all  of  smooth  polished  sUme. 
There  were  no  paintings,  stucco  ornaments,  sculptured 
tablets,  or  other  decorations  whatever. 

In  the  cqpartment  marked  B  we  found  what  we  re- 
garded as  a  most  interesting  object.  It  was  a  beam  of 
wood,  about  ten  feet  long  and  very  heavy,  which  had 
fallen  from  its  place  over  the  doorway,  and  for  some, 
purpose  or  other  been  hauled  inside  the  chamber  into  a 
dark  comer.     On  the  face  was  a  line  of  characters 
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carved  or  stamped,  almost  obliterated,  but  which  we 
made  out  to  be  hieroglyphics,  and,  so  far  as  we  could 
understand  them,  similar  to  those  at  Copan  and  Pa- 
lenque.  Several  Indians  were  around  us,  with  an  idle 
curiosity  watching  aU  our  movements ;  and,  not  wish* 
ing  to  call  their  attention  to  it,  we  left  it  with  an  Indian 
at  the  moment  sitting  upon  it.  Before  we  were  out  of 
the  doorway  we  heard  the  ring  of  his  machete  from  a 
blow  which,  on  rising,  he  had  struck  at  random,  and 
which  chipped  off  a  long  shaving  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  characters.  It  almost  gave  us  a  shivering  fit, 
and  we  did  not  dare  tell  him  to  spare  it,  lest  from  igno- 
rance, jealousy,  or  suspicion,  it  should  be  the  means  of 
ensuring  its  destruction.  I  immediately  determined  to 
secure  this  mystical  beam.  Compelled  to  leave  in  haste, 
on  my  arrival  at  Merida  Don  Simon  kindly  promised 
to  send  it  to  me,  together  with  a  sculptured  stone  which 
formed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  in  all  the  build- 
ings. The  latter  is  now  in  my  possession,  but  the  for- 
mer has  never  arrived.  In  the  multitude  of  regrets 
connected  with  our  abrupt  departure  from  these  ruins, 
I  cannot  help  deploring  the  misfortune  of  not  being  as- 
sured of  the  safety  of  this  beam.  By  what  feeble  light 
the  pages  of  American  history  are  written !  There  are 
at  Uxmal  no  '^ idols,"  as  at  Copan;  not  a  single  stuc- 
coed figure  or  carved  tablet,  as  at  Palenque.  Except 
this  beam  of  hieroglyphics,  though  searching  earnestly, 
we  did  not  discover  any  one  absolute  point  of  resem- 
blance ;  and  the  wanton  machete  of  an  Indian  may  de- 
stroy the  only  linlfthat  can  connect  them  together. 

The  ornament  above  referred  to  is  introduced  in  one 
of  the  compartments  of  the  **  plan."  It  is  the  face  of  a 
death's  head,  with  wings  expanded,  and  rows  of  teeth 
projecting,  in  effect  somewhat  like  the  figure  of  a  death's 
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head  on  tombstones  with  ns.  It  is  two  feet  wide  across 
the  wingSy  and  has  a  stone  staple  behind,  about  two  feet 
long)  by  which  it  was  fastened  in  the  wall.  It  had  been 
remoTed  by  Don  Simon  entire,  with  the  intention  of 
setting  it  up  as  an  ornament  on  the  front  of  his  haci* 
enda. 

It  was  oar  purpose  to  present  full  drawings  of  the 
exterior  of  this  building,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  others* 
The  plate  opposite  represents  one  division,  with  its  sculp* 
tured  ornaments,  or  what  I  have  called  mosaic*  As  at 
Copan,  Mr.  Catherwood  was  obliged  to  make  several 
attempts  before  he  could  comprehend  the.  subject  so  as 
to  copy  the  characters.  The  drawing  was  begun  late 
in  the  afternoon,  was  unfinished  when  we  left  to  return 
to  the  hacienda,  and,  unfortunately,  Mr.  C.  was  never 
able  to  resume  it.  It  is  presented  in  the  state  given  by 
the  last  touches  of  the  pencil  on  the  spot,  wanting  many 
of  the  minute  characters  with  which  the  subject  was 
charged,  and  without  any  attempt  to  fill  them  in.  The 
reader  will  see  how  utterly-  insufficient  any  verbal  de- 
scription must  be,  and  he  will  be  able  to  form  from  it 
some  idea  of  the  imposing  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  exterior  of  every  building  in  Ulmal  was  orna- 
mented in  the  same  elaborate  manner.  The  part  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  embraces  about  twenty  feet 
of  the  Casa  del  Oobernador.  The  whole  exterior  of 
this  building  presents  a  surface  of  se^n  hundred  feet ; 
the  Casa  de  las  Monjas  is  two  thousand  feet,  and  the 
extent  of  sculptured  surface  exhibited  by  the  other  build- 
ings I  am  not  able  to  give.  Complete  drawings  of  the 
whole  would  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  series 
ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  such  it  is  yet  our  hope 
one  day  to  be  able  to  present.  The  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  time,  skill,  and  labour  required 
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for  making  them ;  and,  more  than  this,  to  conceive  the 
immense  time,  skill,  and  labour  required  for  carving 
such  a  surface  of  stone,  and  the  wealth,  power,  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  people  who  could  command  such  skill 
and  labour  for  the  mere  decoration  of  their  edifices. 
Probably  all  these  ornaments  have  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing ;  each  stone  is  part  of  an  allegory  or  fable,  hidden 
firom  us,  inscrutable  under  the  light  of  the  feeble  torch 
we  may  burn  b^<Hre  it,  but  which,  if  ever  revealed,  will 
show  that  the  history  of  the  world  yet  remains  to  be 
written. 

88 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Biploitlkm  iBMMd.-Who  Unit  tbM  raiMd  Citkif-Opiiiloii  of  Dvpds.— 
TiMn  RniDf  bear  no  lUwinblance  to  the  Arcbitaetnre  of  Oiboco  tnd  Rane.— 
Nothnif  liko  thorn  in  Eorapo.— Do  not  Rootmblo  Um  known  Worfco  of  Japon 
•nd  Chino.^<«ith0r  tboM  of  HMu.^No  £xeifntkni  Jeand.— Tho  Pynmidi 
of  EffTpt,  in  thoir  original  Bute,  do  not  roMBbb  what  an  cdlod  tho  Pjranid^ 
of  Amohca.— Tho  Ttnploa  of  Egypt  not  liko  thoao  of  Amorica.— Scolptoio  not 
thm  mam  aa  tkat  of  Egypt— PrdbaUo  Antiqotty  of  tkaw  RoiM.— Aoconnto  of 
tho  SpaniA  HiatoiiaM.— Tbaaa  CitiM  probabhr  boiU  by  tho  Raeoa  iidbabitiiw 
tho  Coontiy  at  tbo  tiaa  of  the  SpaniAConqnoaL— Tbaaa  Racoa  not  yot  oztinct 

I  RATE  now  finished  the  exploration  of  rains.  The 
reader  is  perhaps  pleased  that  our  labours  were  brought 
to  an  abrupt  close  (my  publishers  certainly  are) ;  but  I 
assure  him  that  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  be 
prolix  beyond  all  bounds,  and  that  in  mercy  I  have  been 
Tery  brief;  in  fact,  I  have  let  slip  the  best  chance  that 
author  ever  had  to  make  his  reader  remember  him.  I 
will  make  no  mention  of  other  ruins  of  which  we  heard 
at  more  remote  places.  I  have  no  doubt  a  year  may 
be  passed  with  great  interest  in  Yucatan.  The  field  of 
American  antiquities  is  barely  opened ;  but  for  the  pres- 
ent I  have  done. 

And  here  I  would  be  willing  to  part,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  wander  alone  and  at  will  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  mystery  which  hangs  over  these  ruined  cities ; 
but  it  would  be  craven  to  do  so,  without  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  important  question,  Who  were  the  peo- 
ple that  built  these  cities  ? 

Since  their  discovery,  a  dark  cloud  has  been  thrown 
over  them  in  two  particulars.  The  first  is  in  regard  to 
the  immense  difficulty  and  danger,  labour  and  expense, 
of  visiting  and  exploring  them.  It  has  been  my  object 
to  clear  away  this  cloud.     It  will  appear  from  these 
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pages  that  the  accoants  have  been  exaggerated ;  and,  89 
regards  Palenque  and  Uxmal  at  least,  the  only  plaees 
which  have  been  brought  before  the  public  at  all,  there 
ia  neither  difficulty  in  reaching  nor  danger  in  expl(xing 
them. 

The  second  is  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  buildings ; 
but  here  the  cloud  is  darker,  and  not  so  easily  dispelled. 

I  will  not  recapitulate  the  many  speculations  that  have 
already  been  presented.  The  most  irrational,  perhaps, 
is  that  of  Captain  Dupaix,  who  gives  to  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
lenque an  antediluvian  origin;  and,  unfortunately  for 
him,  he  gives  his  reason,  which  is  the  accumulation  of 
earth  over  the  figures  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 
His  visit  was  thirty  years  before  ours ;  and,  though  he 
cleared  away  the  earth,  the  accumulation  was  again 
probably  quite  as  great  when  we  were  there.  At  all 
events,  by  his  own  showing,  the  figures  were  not  entire* 
ly  buried.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  condi* 
tion  of  those  monuments,  and  have  no  scruple  in  saying 
that,  if  entirely  buried,  one  Irishman,  with  the  national 
weapon  that  has  done  such  service  on  our  canals,  would 
in  three  hours  remove  the  whole  of  this  antediluvian 
deposite.  I  shall  not  follow  the  learned  commentaries 
upon  this  suggestion  of  Captain  Dupaix,  except  to  re- 
mark that  much  learning  and  research  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  insufficient  or  incorrect  data,  or  when  a 
bias  has  been  given  by  a  statement  of  facts ;  and,  put- 
ting ourselves  in  the  same  category  with  those  who  have 
furnished  these  data,  for  the  benefit  of  explorers  and 
writers  who  may  succeed  us  I  shall  narrow  down  this 
question  to  a  ground  even  yet  sufficiently  broad,  viz.,  a 
ccMuparison  of  these  remains  with  those  of  the  architec- 
ture and  sculpture  of  other  ages  and  people. 

I  set  out  with  the  proposition  that  they  are  not  Cyclo- 
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peani  and  do  not  resemble  the  works  of  Greek  or  S4K 
men ;  there  is  nothing  in  Europe  like  them.  We  must 
looky  then,  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  at  different  periods  of  tune 
▼essels  from  Japan  and  China  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  western  coast  of  America.  The  civiliaatiiMi,  culti- 
Tation»  and  science  of  those  countries  are  known  to 
date  back  from  a  very  early  antiquity.  Of  Japan  I  be- 
lieve some  accounts  and  drawings  haTe  been  publishedi 
but  they  are  not  within  my  reach ;  of  China,  during  the 
whole  of  her  long  history,  the  interior  has  been  so  com- 
pletely shut  against  strangers  that  'we  know  nothing  of 
her  ancient  architecture.  Perhaps,  however,  that  time 
is  close  at  hand.  At  present  we  know  only  that  they 
have  been  a  people  not  given  to  change ;  and  if  their 
ancient  architecture  is  the  same  with  their  modem,  it 
bears  no  resembbmce  whatever  to  these  unknown  ruins. 

The  monuments  of  India  have  been  made  familiar  to 
us.  The  remains  of  Hindu  architecture  exhibit  im* 
mense  excavations  in  the  rock,  either  entirely  artificial 
or  made  by  enlarging  natural  caverns,  suppqprted  in  front 
by  large  columns  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  a  dark  and 
gloomy  interior. 

Among  all  these  American  ruins  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle excavation.  The  surface  of  country,  abounding  in 
mountain  sides,  seems  to  invite  it ;  but,  instead  of  being 
under  ground,  the  striking  feature  of  these  ruins  is,  that 
the  buildings  stand  on  lofty  artificial  elevations  ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  people  emigrating  to  a 
new  country,  with  that  strong  natural  impulse  to  per- 
petuate and  retain  under  their  eyes  memorials  of  home, 
would  have  gone  so  directly  counter  to  national  and  re- 
ligious associations. 

In  sculpture,  too,  the  Hindus  differ  entirely.    Their 
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subjects  are  far  more  hideous,  being  in  general  repre- 
sentations of  human  beings  distorted,  deformed,  and 
unnatural,  very  often  many-headed,  or  with  three  or 
four  arms  or  legs  thrown  out  from  the  same  body. 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  Egyptians.  The  point  of  re- 
semblance upon  which  the  great  stress  has  been  laid  is 
the  pyramid.  The  pyramidal  form  is  one  which  sug- 
gests itself  to  human  intelligence  in  every  country  as  the 
simplest  and  surest  mode  of  erecting  a  high  structure 
upon  a  solid  foundation.  It  cannot  be  regarded,  as  a 
ground  for  assigning  a  common  origin  to  all  people 
among  whom  structures  of  that  character  are  found,  un- 
less the  similarity  is  preserved  in  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures. The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  peculiar  and  uni- 
form, and  were  invariably  erected  for  the  same  uses 
and  purposes,  so  far  as  those  uses  and  purposes  are 
known.  They  are  all  square  at  the  base,  with  steps 
rising  and  diminishing  until  they  come  to  a  point.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this  is  at  Copan ;  but  even  at  that 
place  there  is  no  entire  pyramid  standing  alone  and 
disconnected,  nor  one  with  four  sides  complete,  but  only 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  sides,  and  intended  to  form 
part  of  other  structures.  All  the  rest,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  high  elevations,  with  sides  so  broken 
that  we  could  not  make  out  their  form,  which,  perhaps, 
were  merely  walled  around,  and  had  ranges  of  steps  in 
front  and  rear,  as  at  Uxmal,  or  terraces  or  raised  plat- 
forms of  earth,  at  most  of  three  or  four  ranges,  not  of 
any  precise  form,  but  never  square,  and  with  small  ran- 
ges of  steps  in  the  centre.  Besides,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  known  to  have  interior  chambers,  and,  what- 
ever their  other  uses,  to  have  been  intended  and  used 
as  sepulchres.  These,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  solid 
earth  and  stone.    No  interior  chambers  have  ever  been 
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discovered,  and  probably  none  exist.  And  the  most 
radical  difference  <^  all  is,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are 
complete  in  themselves ;  the  structures  of  this  country 
were  erected  only  to  serve  as  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings. There  is  no  pyramid  in  Egjrpt  with  a  palace  or 
temple  upon  it ;  there  is  no  pyramidal  structure  in  this 
country  without ;  at  least  none  from  whose  condition 
any  judgment  can  be  formed. 

But  there  is  one  farther  consideration,  which  must  be 
conclusive.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  I  have  conmd- 
ered  them,  and  as  they  stand  now,  differ  most  materially 
from  the  original  structures.  Herodotus  says  that  in  his 
time  the  great  pyramid  was  coated  with  stone,  so  as  to 
present  a  smooth  surface  on  all  its  sides  from  the  base 
to  the  top.  The  second  pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  called  the 
Pyramid  of  Cephrenes,  in  its  present  condition,  presents 
on  the  lower  part  ranges  of  steps,  with  an  accumulation 
of  angular  stones  at  the  base,  which  originally  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  the  steps,  but  have  fallen  down. 
In  the  upper  part  the  intermediate  layers  are  still  in  their 
places,  and  the  sides  present  a  smooth  surface  to  the  top. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  originally  every  pyramid  in  Egypt 
was  built  with  its  sides  perfectly  smooth.  The  steps 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan.  It  is  in  this  state  only  that 
they  ought  to  be  considered,  and  in  this  state  any  pos- 
sible resemblance  between  them  and  what  are  called 
the  pyramids  of  America,  ceases. 

Next  to  the  pyramids,  the  oldest  remains  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture,  such  as  the  temple  of  Absamboul  in 
Nubia,  like  those  of  the  Hindus,  are  excavations  in  the 
rock,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Egyp* 
tians  derived  their  style  from  that  people.  In  later 
times  they  commenced  erecting  temples  above  ground^ 
retaining  the  same  features  of  gloomy  grandeuri  and 
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remarkable  for  their  vastness  and  the  xnassiTeneM  of 
the  stone  used  in  their  construction.  This  does  »nf$ 
seem  to  have  be^i  aimed  at  by  the  American  buildess« 
Among  all  these  ruins  we  did  not  see  a  stone  worthy 
of  being  laid  on  the  walls  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  The 
largest  single  blocks  were  the  "  idols"  or  "  obelidEs/* 
as  they  have  been  called,  of  Copan  and  Quirigua ;  but  in 
Egypt  stones  large  as  these  are  raised  to  a  height  of  twen* 
ty  or  thirty  feet  and  laid  in  the  walls,  while  the  obelisks 
which  stand  as  ornaments  at  the  doors,  towering,  a  sin- 
gle stone,  to  the  height  of  nmety  fieet^  so  overpower  them 
by  their  grandeur,  that,  if  imitations^  they  are  the  fee- 
blest ever  attempted  by  aspiring  men. 

Again :  columns  are  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Egyp* 
tian  architecture,  grand  and  massive,  and  at  this  day 
towering  above  the  sands,  startling  the  wondering  trav- 
eller in  that  mysterious  country,  l^ere  is  not  a  temple 
on  the  Nile  without  them ;  and  the  reader  will  bear  in 
mind,  that  among  the  whole  of  these  mins  not  one  col- 
umn has  been  found.  K  this  architecture  had  been 
derived  from  the  Egyptian,  so  striking  and  important  a 
feature  would  never  have  been  thrown  aside.  The 
dromos,  pronabs,  and  adytum,  all  equally  characteristic 
of  Egyptian  temples,  are  also  here  entirely  wanting. 

Next,  as  to  sculpture.  The  idea  of  resemblance  in 
this  particular  has  been  so  often  and  so  confidently  ex- 
pressed, and  the  drawings  in  these  pages  have  so  <^ten 
given  the  same  impression,  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  de- 
clare the  total  want  of  similarity.  What  the  differences 
are  I  will  not  attempt  to  point  out ;  but,  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  whole  subject  before  him  at  once,  I  have 
introduced  a  plate  of  Egyptian  sculpture  taken  from 
Mr.  Catherwood's  portfolio.  The  subject  on  the  right 
is  from  the  side  of  the  great  monument  at  Thebes  known 
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as  the  Yocttl  MemnoD,  and  has  never  before  been  en- 
grayed.  The  other  is  the  top  of  the  fallen  obelisk  of 
Carnac;  and  I  think,  by  comparison  with  the  engrap- 
yings  before  presented,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
resemblance  whatever.  If  there  be  any  at  all  striking, 
it  is  only  that  the  figures  are  in  profile,  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  all  good  sculpture  in  bas-relief. 

There  is,  then,  no  resemblance  in  these  remains  to 
those  of  the  Egyptians ;  and,  failing  here,  we  look  else- 
where in  vain.  They  are  different  from  the  works  of 
any  other  known  people,  of  a  new  order,  and  entirely 
and  absolutely  anomalous :  they  stand  alone. 

I  invite  to  this  subject  the  special  attention  of  those 
familiar  with  the  arts  of  other  countries ;  for,  unless  I  am 
wrong,  we  have  a  conclusion  far  more  interesting  and 
wonderful  than  that  of  connecting  the  builders  of  these 
cities  vrith  the  Egyptians  or  any  other  people.  It  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  skilled  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  drawing,  and,  beyond  doubt,  other  more  perishable 
arts,  and  possessing  the  cultivation  and  refinement  at- 
tendant upon  these,  not  derived  from  the  Old  World, 
but  originating  and  growing  up  here,  without  models  or 
masters,  having  a  distinct,  separate,  independent  exist- 
ence ;  like  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  soil,  indigenous. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this 
people,  from  what  country  they  came,  or  when,  or  how; 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  their  works  and  to  the  ruins. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  belief  in  the  great  antiquity  that  has 
been  ascribed  to  these  ruins ;  that  they  are  not  the 
works  of  people  who  have  passed  away,  and  whose  his- 
tory has  become  unknown ;  but,  opposed  as  is  my  idea 
to  all  previous  speculations,  that  they  were  constructed 
by  the  races  who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time  of 
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tl|e  inYasion  by  the  Spaniards,  or  of  some  not  very  dis- 
tant progenitors. 

And  this  opinion  is  founded,  first,  upon  the  «^pear- 
ance  and  condition  of  the  remains  themselves.  The 
climate  and  rank  luxuriance  of  soil  axe  most  destruotiire 
to  all  perishable  materials.  Por  six  months  every  year 
exposed  to  the  deluge  of  tropical  jcains,  and  with  trees 
growing  through  the  doorways  of  buildings  and  on  the 
tops,  it  seems  impossible  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  or 
three,  thousand  years,  a  single  edifice  could  now  be 
standing. 

The  existence  of  wooden  be^ms,  and  at  Uxmal  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  ccMnfirms  this  opinion^  The 
durability  of  wood  will  depend  upon  its  quality  and 
exposure*  In  Egypt,  it  is  true,  wood  has  been  dis- 
covered  sound  and  perfect,  and  certainly  three  thou- 
sand years  old ;  but  even  in  that  dry  climate  none  has 
ever  been  found  in  a  situation  at  all  exposed.  It  occurs 
only  in  coffins  in  the  tombs  and  mummypits  of  Thebes^ 
and  in  wooden  cramps  connecting  two  stones  together^ 
completely  shut  in  and  excluded  from  the  air. 

Secondly,  my  opinion  is  founded  upon  historical  ac- 
counts. Herrera,  perhaps  the  most  reliable  of  the  Spfuci- 
ish  historians,  says  .of  Yucatan :  ^'  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  eighteen  districts,  and  in  all  of  them  were 
so  many  and  such  etately  Stone  Buildings  that  it  was 
amazing,  and  the  greatest  Wonder  is,  that  having  no 
Use  of  any  Metal,  they  were  able  to  raise  ^ucb  Struct 
tures,  which  seem  to  have  been  Temples,  for  their 
Houses  were  always  .of  Timber  and  thatched.  In  those 
Edifices  weie  carved  the  Figures  of  naked  Men,  with 
Earrings  after  the  Indian  manner.  Idols  of  all  Sorta, 
Lions,  Pots  or  Jarrs,"  &c. ;  and  again,  '^  after  the  pavtr 
ing  of  these  lords,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  there 
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was  such  plenty  through  the  Country,  and  the  People 
multiplied  so  machy  that  old  Men  said  the  whole  ProT- 
ince  looked  like  one  Town,  and  then  they  applied  them- 
aelves  to  build  more  Temples,  which  produced  so  great 
a  number  of  them." 

Of  the  natives  he  says,  *^  ThejftaUened  their  Heads 
and  ForeheadSy  their  Ears  bor^d  vnth  Rings  in  them. 
Their  Faces  were  generally  good,  and  not  rery  brown, 
but  without  Beards,  for  they  scorched  them  when  young, 
that  they  might  not  grow.  Their  Hair  was  long-  like 
Women,  and  in  Tresses,  with  which  they  made  a  Grai- 
land  about  the  Head,  and  a  Kttk  Tail  hung  beUndJ* 
'<  The  prime  Men  wore  a  Rowler  eight  Fingers  broad 
round  about  them  instead  of  Breeches,  and  going  sev- 
eral  times  round  ihe  Waste,  so  thai  one  end  of  it  hung 
before  and  the  other  behind,  with  fine  Feather-work,  and 
had  large  square  Mantles  knotted  on  their  Shoulders,  and 
Sandals  or  Buskins  made  of  Deer's  Skins."  The  read- 
er almost  sees  here,  in  the  flatted  heads  and  costumes 
of  the  natives,  a  picture  of  the  sculptured  and  stuccoed 
figures  at  Palenque,  which,  though  a  little  beyond  the 
present  territcnrial  borders  of  Yucatan,  was  perhaps  once 
•a  part  of  that  province. 

Besides  the  glowing  and  familiar'  descriptions  given 
by  Cortez  of  the  splendour  exhibited  in  the  buildings 
of  Mexico,  I  have  within  my  reach  the  authority  of  but 
one  eyewitness.  It  is  that  of  Bemal  Diaz  de  Castillo^ 
a  follower  and  sharer  in  all  the  expeditions  attending 
the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Beginning  with  the  first  expedition,  he  says,  "  On 
approaching  Yucatan,  we  perceived  a  large  town  at  the 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  which,  from  its 
size,  it  exceeding  any  town  in  Cuba,  we  named  Grand 
Cairo."     Upon  the  invitation  of  a  chief,  who  came  oS 
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in  a  canoe,  they  went  ashore,  and  set  out  to  march  to 
the  town,  but  on  their  way  were  surprised  by  the  na- 
tives, whom,  however,  they  repulsed,  killing  fifteen. 
*'  Near  the  place  of  this  ambuscade,"  he  says,  ^'  were 
three  buildings  of  hme  and  stoney  wherein  were  idob  of 
clay  with  diaboUeal  countenaneesy^*  &c.  "  The  build- 
ings of  Ume  and  stoncy  and  the  gold,  gave  us  a  high  idea 
of  the  country  we  had  discovered." 

In  fifteen  days'  farther  sailing,  they  discovered  from 
the  ships  a  large  town,  with  an  inlet,  and  went  ashore 
lor  water.  While  filling  their  casks  they  were  accost- 
ed by  fifty  Indians,  <<  dressed  in  cotton  mantles,"  who 
^^  by  signs  invited  us  to  their  tovm."  Proceeding  thith^ 
er,  they  <^  arrived  at  some  large  and  very  well-construct- 
ed buildings  of  Ume  and  stansy  with  figures  of  serpents 
and  of  idols  painted  upon  the  walls." 

In  the  second  expedition,  sailing  along  the  coast,  they 
passed  a  low  island,  about  three  leagues  firom  the  main, 
where,  on  going  ashore,  they  found  ^^  two  buildings  of 
lime  and  stone,  well  constructed,  each  with  steps,  and 
an  altar  placed  before  certain  hideous  %ures,  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  gods  of  these  Indians." 

His  third  expedition  was  under  Cortez,  and  in  this 
his  regard  for  truth  and  the  reliance  that  may  be  placed 
upon  him  are  happily  shown  in  the  struggle  between 
deep  religious  feeling  and  belief  in  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  which  appears  in  his  comment  upon  Gomara's 
account  of  their  first  battle.  *^In  his  account  of  this 
action,  Gomara  says  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
main  body  under  Cortez,  Francisco  de  Morla  appeared 
in  the  field  upon  a  gray  dappled  horse,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  holy  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St.  Jago,  disguised 
under  his  person.  I  say  that  all  our  works  and  victo- 
ries are  guided  by  the  hand  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
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fltnd  that  in  this  battle  there  were  00  many  enemies  to 
eTery  one  of  us,  that  they  could  have  buried  us  under 
the  dust  they  could  have  held  in  their  hands,  but  that 
die  great  mercy  of  God  aided  lis  throughout.  What 
Oomant  asserts  may  be  the  case,  and  I,  sinner  as  I  am, 
iHiM  not  permitted  to  see  it.  What  I  did  see  wsis 
Francisco  d»  Morla  riding  in  company  with  Cortea  and 
the  rest  upon  a  chestnut  horse.  But  although  I,  unwor* 
thy  sinner  that  I  am,  was  unfit  to  behold  either  of  these 
apostles,  upward  of  four  hundred  of  us  were  present. 
Let  their  testimony  be  taken;  Let  mquiry  also  be  made 
bow  it  happened  that,  when  die  town  was  fouhded'  on 
that  spot,  it  was  not  named  after  one  or  other  o[  theSe 
holy  apostl«0,  and  called  St.  Jago  de  k  Vittoria  or  St. 
Pedro^  de  la  Vittoria,  as  it  was  Shnta  Maria,  and  a  ehurch 
erected  and  dedicated  to  one  of  these  holy  saiiita. 
Very  bad  Christians  were  we,  indeed,  according  to  the 
account  of  Gomora^  who,  when  GKkI  sent  us  his  apos* 
ties  to  fight  at  our  head,  did  not  every  day  after  ae» 
knowledge  and  return  thanks  for  so  great  a  mercy !" 

Setting  out  on  their  march  to  Mexico,  they  arrived  at 
Cempoal,  entering  which,  he  says,  <'  We  were  surprised 
with  the  beauty  of  the  buildings."  <^Our  advanced 
gbard  having  gone  to  the  great  square,  the  buildings  of 
which  had  been  lately  whitewashed  and  pkuteredj  in 
tfUck  art  these  people  are  very  expert^  one  of  our  horse* 
men  was  so  struck  with  the  splendour  o|  their  appear* 
ance  in  the  sun,  that  he  came  back  in  full  speed  to 
Cottez  to  tell  him  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  of 
sflver." 

Offended  by  the  abominable  custom  of  human  sacri* 
fioes,  Cortez  determined  to  suppr^s  by  force  their  idol* 
attOiUS  worship,  and  destmy  their  false  gods.  The 
chiefs  ordered  the  people  to  arm  in  defence  of  their- 
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tempie ;  *^  but  when  they  saw  that  we  were  preparing 
to  ascend  the  great  flight  of  steps^^^-  they  said  « they 
could  not  help  themselves ;  aoid  they  had  hardly  said 
this,  when  fifty  of  us,  going  up  for  the  purpose,  threw 
down  and  broke  in  pieces  the  enormous  idols  which  we 
found  within  the  temple.''  Cortez  then  caused  a  num- 
ber of  ^y  Indian  masons  to  be  collected,  mth  Ume,  which 
abounded  in  that  place,  and  had  the  walls  cleared  of 
blood  and  new  plastered.^^ 

As  they  approached  the  territory  of  Mexico,  he  con- 
tinueis, "  Appearances  demonstrated  that  we  had  entered 
a  new  country,  for  the  temples  were  very  hfty^  and,  to- 
gether with  the  terraced  dwellings  and  the  houses  of  the 
cacique,  being  plastered  and  whitewashed,  appeared  very 
well,  and  resembled  some  of  our  towns  in  Spain." 

Farther  on  he  says,  "  We  arriyed  at  a  kind  of  fortifi- 
cation, built  of  lime  and  stonej  of  so  strong  a  nature  that 
nothing  but  tools  of  iron  could  have  any  effect  upon  it. 
The  people  informed  us  that  it  was  built  by  the  Tlasca- 
lans,  on  whose  territory  it  stood,  as  a  defence  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Mexicans."  ■ 

At  Tehuacingo,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
the  Indians  <'  drew  off  and  left  the  field  to  them,  who 
were  too  much  fatigued  to  follow,"  he  adds,  ^*  As  soon 
as  we  found  ourselves  clear  of  them,  we  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  his  mercy,  and,  entering  a  strong  and  spa^ 
dons  temple^  we  dressed  our  wounds  with  the  &t  of  In- 
dians." »  ' 

Arrived  at  Cholula,  Cortez  immediately  ^*  sent  some 
soldiers  to  a  great  temple  hard  by  our  quarters,  with  or- 
ders to  bring,  as  quietly  as  they  could,  two  priests." 
In  this  they  succeeded.  .  One  of  them  was  a  person  of 
rank  and  authority  over  all  the  temples  of  the  city. 
Again  *  ^^  within  the  high  walls  of  the  courts  where  we 
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were  quartered."  And  again :  the  city  of  Cholula,  he 
■ays,  <<  much  resembled  VaUadolid/'  It  "  had  at  that 
time  above  a  hundred  lofty  white  iawersy  which  were 
the  temples  of  their  idols.  .  The  principal  temple  was 
higher  than  that  of  Mexicoi  and  each  of  these  buildings 
was  placed  in  a  spacious  courV^ 

Approaching  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  gives  way  to  a 
burtt  of  enthusiasm.  "  We  could  compare  it  to  nothing 
but  the  enchanted  scenes  we  had  read  of  in  Amadis  de 
6aul|  from  the  great  towers^  and  temples^  and  other  edi- 
fices  of  lime  and  stone  which  seemed  to  rise  up  out  of 
the  water." 

"  We  were  received  by  great  lords  of  that  country, 
relations  of  Montezuma,  who  conducted  us  to  our  lodg- 
ings there  in  palaces  magnificently  built  of  stone^  the 
timber  of  which  was  cedar,  with  spacious  courts  and 
apartments  furnished  with  canopies  of  the  finest  cotton* 
The  whole  was  ornamented  with  works  of  art  painted^ 
and  admirably  plastered  and  whitened,  and  it  was  ren* 
dered  more  delightful  by  numbers  oi  beautiful  birds." 

'<  The  palace  in  which  we  were  lodged  was  very  light, 
airy,  clean,  and  pleasant,  the  entry  being  through  a  great 
court." 

Montesnuna,  in  his  first  interview  with  Cortez,  says, 
''  The  Tlascalans  have,  I  know,  tcdd  you  that  I  am  like 
a  god,  and  that  all  about  me  is  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones ;  but  you  now  see  that  I  am  mere  flesh 
and  blood,  and  that  my  houses  are  built  Wee  other  houses^ 
of  limCj  and  stoncj  and  timber.*^ 

<'At  the  great  square  we  were  astonished  at  the 
crowds  of  people  and  the  regularity  which  prevailed, 
and  the  vast  quantities  of  merchandise." 

''  The  entire  square  was  enclosed  in  piazzas." 

<*  From  the  square  we  proceeded  to  the  great  temple^ 
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but  before  we  entered  it  we  made  a  circuit  through  a 
number  of  large  courts^  the  smallest  of  which  appeared 
to  me  to  contain  more  ground  than  th^  great  square  of 
Salamanca,  with  double  enclosures,  built  of  lime  and 
stonej  and  the  courts  paved  with  large  white  cut  stones, 
or,  where  not  paved,  they  were  plastered  and  polished?^ 
^^  The  ascent  to  the  great  temple  was  by  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  steps.^^ 

*^  From  the  platform  pn  the  summit  of  the  temple, 
Montezuma,  taking  Cortez  by  the  hand,  pointed  out 
to  him  the  different  parts  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  all 
of  which  were  commanded  from  that  place."  "We 
observed  also  the^  temples  and  adoratories  of  the  adja- 
cent cities,  bi|ilt  in  the  form  of  towers  and  fortresses^ 
and  others  on  the  causeway;  all  whitewashed  and  won- 
.  derfully  briUiant." 

"  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  market-place  could  be 
heard  almost  a  league  off,  and  those  who  had  been  at 
Rome  and  Constantinople  said  that  for  convenience, 
regularity,  and  population  they  had  never  seen  the 
like." 

During  the  siege  he  speaks  of  being  "  quartered  in  a 
loftp  temple ;^^  "marching  up  the  steps  of  the  temple ;^^ 
"  some  lofty  temples  which  we  now  battered  with  our  ar- 
tillery ;"  "  the  lofty  temples  Where  Diego  Velasquez  and 
Salvatierra  were  posted ;"  "  the  breaches  which  they  had 
made  in  the  walls  ;"  "  cut  stone  taken  from  the  build- 
ings from  the  terraces." 

Arrived  at  the  great  temple,  instantly  aboVe  four 
thousand  Mexicans  rushed  up  into  it,  who  for  some 
time  prevented  .them  from  ascending.  "  Although  the 
cavalry  several  times  attempted  to  charge,  the  stone 
pavements  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  were  so  smooth 
that  the  horses  could  not  keep  their  feet,  and  fell." 
Vol.  n.— 3  L 
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''Their  nnmben  were  sach  that  we  could  not  make 
any  effectual  impression  or  ascend  the  tteps.  At  length 
we  forced  our  way  vp.  Here  Cortez  showed  himself 
the  man  that  he  really  was.  What  a  despeicate  engage- 
ment we  then  had !  Every  man  of  us  was  covered  with 
blood." 

''  They  drove  ub  down  riXj  and  even  ten  of  the  gtep$; 
while  others  who  were  in  the  corridors,  or  within  side 
of  the  railings  and  concavities  of  the  great  temple,  shot 
such  clouds  of  arrows  at  us  that  we  could  not  main- 
tain our  ground/'  <'  began  our  retreat,  every  man  of  us 
being  wounded,  and  forfy-six  of  us  left  dead  on  the 
spot.  I  have  often  seen  this  engagement  represented 
in  the  paintings  of  the  natives  both  of  Mexico  and  Tlas- 
calfb  and  our  ascent  into  the  great  temple.^* 

Again,  he  speaks  of  arriving  at  a  village  and  taking 
up  their  '^quarters  in  a  strong  temple;**  ''assaulting 
them  at  their  posts  in  the  temples  and  large  walled  en- 
closures.** 

At  Tezcuco  "  we  took  up  our  quKrters  in  some  build- 
ings which  consisted  of  large  halls  and  enclosed  courts.*^ 
"  Alvarado,  De  Oli,  and  some  soldiers,  whereof  I  was 
one,  then  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  great  temple^  which 
was  very  lofty j  in  order  to  notice  what  was  going  on  in 
the  neighbourhood." 

"  We  proceeded  to  another  town  called  Terrajruoo, 
but  which  we  named  the  town  of  the  serpents^  on  ac- 
count of  the  enormous  figures  of  those  animals  which  we 
found  in  their  temples,  and  which  they  worshipped  as 
gods." 

Again :  "  In  this  garden  our  whole  force  lodged  for 
the  night.  I  certainly  never  had  seen  one  of  such  mag- 
nificence ;  and  Cortez  and  the  treasurer  Alderete,  after 
they  had  walked  through  and  examined  it,  declared  that 
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it  was  admirable,  and  equal  to  any  they  had  ever  seen 
in  CastiUe." 

^'I  and  ten  more  soldiers  were  posted  as  a  guard 
upon  B'wcUl  of  Ume  and  stane.^^ 

"  When  we  arrived  at  our  quarters  at  Jacuba  it  rain- 
ed heavily,  and  we  remained  under  it  for  two  hours  in 
some  lar^e  enclosed  courts.  The  general,  vnth  his  cap- 
tains, the  treasurer,  our  reverend  father,  and  many  others 
of  us,  mounted  to  \he  topofthe  temple^  which  command- 
ed all  the  lake." 

"  We  crossed  the  water  up  to  our  necks  at  the  pass 
they  had  left  open,  and  followed  them  until  we  came  to 
a  place  where  were  large  temples  and  towers  ofidolsJ** 

^^  As  Cortez  now  lodged  at  Cuejoacan,  in  large  build- 
ings vrith  white  walls,  very  well  adapted  for  scribbling 
on,  there  appeared  every  morning  libels  against  him  ia 
prose  and  verse.     I  recollect  the  words  of  one  only : 

*  Qoe  trista  esta'el  alma  piea 
Haata  que  la  parte  tea.' 

How  anxious  I  am  for  a  share  of  the  plunder." 

"  When  our  party  (for  I  went  with  Sandoval)  arrived 
at  Tustepeque,  I  took  up  my  lodgings  in  the  summit  of 
a  tower  in  a  very  high  temple^  partly  for  the  fresh  air 
and  to  avoid  the  moschetoes,  which  were  very  trouble- 
some below,  and  partly  to  be  near  Sandoval's  quarters."- 
"  We  pursued  our  route  to  the  city  of  Chiapas^  in  the 
same  province  with  Palenque,  and  a  city  it  might  be 
called,  from  the  regularity  of  its  streets  and  houses.  It 
contained  not  less  than  four  thbusand  families,  not  reck- 
oning the  population  of  the  many  dependant  towns  in 
its  neighbourhood."  "  We  found  the  whole  force  of 
Chiapas  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  .  Their  troops  were 
adorned  with  plumage." 

^<  On  our  arrival  we  found  it  too  closely  built  to  be 
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safely  occupied  by  us,  and  we  therefore  pitched  our 
camp  in  the  open  field.  In  their  teazles  we  found  idols 
of  a  horrid  figure." 

Now  it  will  be  recollected  that  Bernal  Diaz  wrote  .to 
do  justice  to  himself  and  others  of  the  '^  true  conquerors," 
his  companions  in  arms,  whose  fame  had  been  obscured 
by  other  historians  not  actors  and  eyewitnesses ;  all  his 
references  to  buildings  are  incidental ;  he  never  expect- 
ed to  be  cited  as  authority  upon  the  antiquities  of  the 
country.  The  pettiest  skirmish  with  the  natives  was 
nearer  his  heart  than  all  the  edifices  of  lim^  and  stone 
which  he  saw,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that 
his  testimony  is  the  more  valuable.  It  was  written  at  a 
time  when  there  were  many  living  who  could  contradict 
him  if  incorrect  or  false.  His  ''  true  history"  never  was 
impeached ;  on  the  contrary,  while  its  style  was  consid- 
ered rude  and  inelegant,  its  fidelity  and  truth  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  contemporaneous  and  subsequent 
historians.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  as  true  and.  reliable  as 
any  work  of  travels  on  the  countries  through  which  he 
fought  his  way.  It  gives  the  hurried  and  imperfect  ob- 
servations of  an  unlettered  soldier,  whose  sword  was 
seldom  in  its  scabbard,  surrounded  by  dangers,  attack- 
ing, retreating,  wounded,  and  flying,  with  his  mind  con- 
stantly occupied  by  matters  of  more  pressing  moment. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  wiA  the  general 
resemblance  betwe^  the  objects  described  by  him  and 
the  scenes  referred  to  in  these  pages.  His  account 
presents  to  my  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ruined  cities 
which  we  visited,  as  they  once  stood,  with  buildings  of 
lime  and  stone j  painted  and  sculptured  omomento,  and 
plastered;  idolsy  courts j  strong  waUSf  and  hfty  temples 
withjiigh  ranges  of  steps. 

But  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  I  have  farther  and  strong- 
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er  support.    After  the  siege  of  Mexico,  on  the  re-entry 
of  the  Spaniards,  a  ruthless  and  indiscriminate  destruc* 
tioa  fell  upon  every  buHding  and  monument  in  the  city. 
No  memorials  of  the  arts  of  the  Mexicans  were  left ; 
but  in  the  year  1790,  two  statues  and  a  flat  stone,  with 
sculptured  characters  relative  to  the  Mexican  calendar, 
were  discovered  and  dug  up  from  among  the  remains 
of  the  great  Teocalli  in  the  plaza  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
l^e  statues  excited  great  interest  among  the  Mexican 
Indians,  and  the  priests,  afraid  of  their  relapsing  into 
idolatry,  and  to -destroy  all. memorials  of  their  ancient 
rites,  buried  them  in  the  court  of  the  Franciscan  Con- 
vent.    The  calendar  was  fixed  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral,  where  it  now  stands.     In 
the  centre,  and  forming  the  principal  subject  of  this 
calendar,  is  a  face,  published  in   Humboldt's  work, 
which  in  one  particular  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance 
to  that  called  the  mask,  in  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume, 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  ii^tended  for  the 
same.    There  are  palpable  differences,  but  perhaps  the 
expression  of  the  eyes  is  changed  and  improved  in  the 
engraving  published,  and,  at  all  events,  in  both  the  pe* 
culiar  and  striking  feature  is  that  of  the  tongue  hanging 
out  of  the  mouth.     The  calendar  is  in  bas-relief,  and, 
as  I  understand  from  a  gentleman  who  has  seen  it,  the 
sculpture  is  good.* 

And,  lastly,  among  the  hieroglyphical  paintings  which 
escaped  destruction  from  monkish  fanaticism  are  cer- 
tain Mexican  manuscripts  now  in  the  libraries  of  Dres- 
den and  Vienna.  These  have  been  published  in  Hum- 
boldt's work  and  in  that  of  Lord  Eingsborough,  and,  on 
a  careful  examination,  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  characters  are  the  same  with  those  found  on 
*  Vvfft  dft  1m  GoidiliBiii^  ToL  ail.,  p.  am 
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the  monuments  and  tablets  at  Copan  and  Palenque. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  introduced  again  the 
engraving  of  the  top  of  the  altar  at  Copan,  and  another 
from  a  hieroglyphical  manuscript  published  in  Hum- 
boldt's work.     Differences,  it  is   true,  are   manifest; 


py^q  ^  ((^0^ 


orrtttarnvM*  p. 
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but  it  must  be' borne  in  mind  that  in  the  former  the  char- 
acfters  are  carved  on  stone,  and  in  the  latter  written  on 
paper  (made  of  the  Agave  Mexicana).  P)robably,  for 
this  reason,  they  want  the  same  regularity  and  finish ; 
but,  altogether,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  mark  the 
strong  siznilarity,  and  this  similarity  cannot  be  acci* 
dentaL  The  inference  is,  that  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans, 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  had  the  same  written  lan- 
guage with  the  people  of  Copan  and  Palenque. 

I  have  thus  very  briefly,  and  without  attempting  to 
controvert  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  others,  pre* 
sented  our  own  views  upon  the  subject  of  these  ruins. 
As  yet  we  perhaps  stand  alone  in  these  views,  but  I 
repeat  my  opinion  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  going 
back  to  any  ancient  nation  of  the  Old  World  for  the 
builders  of  these  cities ;  that  they  are  not  the  work  of 
people  who  have  passed  away  and  whose  history  is  lost, 
but  that  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  them  the 
creations  of  the  same  races  who  inhabited  the  country  tit 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  or  some  not  very  dis- 
tant progenitors*  And  I  would  remark  that  we  began 
our  exploration  without  any  theory  to  support.  Our 
feelings  were  in  fayour  of  going  back  to  a  high  and 
venerable  antiquity.  During  the  greater  .part  of  our 
journey  we  were  groping  in  the  dark,  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, and  it  was  not  until  our  arrival  at  the  ruins  of 
Uxmal  that  we  formed  our  opinion  of  their  compara- 
tively modern  date.  Some  are  beyond  doubt  older  than 
others ;  some  are  known  to  have  been  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  others,  perhaps,  were 
really  in  ruins  before  ;  and  there  are  points  of  difference 
which  as  yet  cannot  very  readily  be  explained ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  Uxmal,  at  least,  we  believe  that  it  was  an  ex- 
isting and  inhabited  city  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
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Spaniards.  Its  desolation  and  ruin  since  are  easily  ac- 
counted for.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  the 
sceptre  of  the  Indians  departed.  In  the  city  of  Mex* 
ico  every  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and,  beyond 
doubt,  throughout  the  country  every  gathering*place 
or  stronghold  was  broken  up,  the  communities  scat- 
tered, their  lofty  temples  thrown  down,  and  their  idols 
burnedi  the  palaces  of  the  caciques  ruined,  the  caciques 
themselves  made  bondmen,  and,  by  the  same  ruthless 
policy  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  pursued 
in  a  conquered  country,  all  the  mementoes  of  their  an- 
cestors and  lost  independence  were  destroyed  or  made 
odious  in  their  eyes.  And,  without  this,  we  have  au- 
thentic accounts  of  great  scourges  which  swept  over,  and 
for  a  time  depopulated  and  desolated,  the  whole  of  Yu- 
catan. 

It  perhaps  destroys  much  of  the  interest  that  hangs 
over  these  ruins  to  assign  to  them  a  modem  date ;  but 
we  live  in  an  age  whose  spirit  is  to  discard  phantasms 
and  arrive  at  truth,  and  the  interest  lost  in  one  partic- 
ular is  supplied  in  another  scarcely  inferior ;  for,  the 
nearer  we  can  bring  the  builders  of  these  cities  to  our 
own  times,  the  greater  is  our  chance  of  knowing  all. 
Throughout  the  country  the  convents  are  rich  in  manu- 
scripts and  documents  written  by  the  e^ly  fathers,  ca- 
ciques, and  Indians,  who  very  soon  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  and  the  art  of  writing.  These  have 
never  been  examined  with  the  slightest  reference  to  this 
subject ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  precious 
memorial  is  now  mouldering  in  the  library  of  a  neigh- 
bouring convent,  which  would  determine  the  history  of 
some  one  of  these  ruined  cities;  moreover,  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  will  yet , 
be  read.    No  strong  curiosity  has  hitherto  been  direct- 
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ed  to  them ;  vigour  and  acuteness  of  intellect,  knowl- 
edge and  learning,  have  never  been  expended  upon 
them.  For  centuries  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  were 
inscrutable,  and,  though  not  perhaps  in  our  day,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  a  key  surer  than  that  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
will  be  discovered.  And  if  only  three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  any  one  of  these  unknown  cities  was  in- 
habited,  the  race  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  extinct.  Their 
descendants  are  still  in  the  land,  scattered,  perhaps,  and 
retired,  like  our  own  Indians,  into  wildernesses  which 
have  never  yet  been  penetrated  by  a  white  m^,'but 
not  lost ;  living  as  their  fathers  did,  erecting  the  same 
buildings  of  "lime  and  stone,"  "with  ornaments  of 
sculpture  and  plastered,"  "large  courts,"  and  "lofty 
towers  with  high  ranges  of  ^teps,"  and  still  carving  on 
tablets  of  stone  the  same  mysterious  hieroglyphics ;  and 
if,  in  consideration  that  1  have  not  often  indulged  *  in 
speculative  conjecture,  the  reader  will  allow  one  flight, 
I  turn  to  that  vast  and  unknown  region,  untraversed 
by  a  single  road,  wherein  fancy  pictures  that  mysteri- 
ous city  seen  from  the  topmost  range  of  the  Cordilleras, 
of  unconquered,  unvisited,  and  unsought  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  which 
would  be  the  greatest  enterprise,  an  attempt  to  reach 
this  mysterious  city,  to  decipher  the  tablets  of  hiero- 
glyphics, or  to  wade  through  the  accumulated  manu- 
scripts of  three  centuries  in  the  libraries  of  the  convents. 

Vol.  n.— 3  M 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Joan]0]r  to  Merida.— ViUafs  of  M oona^A  Pond  of  Water,  a  Cotaitj.— Aboola. 

— ^Indian  Runners. — Merida.— Dopaitnre.— Hunncama. — Siege  of  Campeachy. 
— Embarcation  for  Havana.— Incidents  of  the  Passage.— Fourth  of  July  at  Sea. 
—Sbaik-fishiag.— Getting  lost  at  Sea.— ReUofod  by  the  HetoD  Maria.— Pm- 
sage  to  New-Yodc— AniTsL- ConduaioiL 

Birrto  return  to  ourselves.  At  three,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  we  left  Uxmal  by  the  most  direct  road  f<Hr  Me- 
rida,  Mr.  Catherwood  in  a  coach  and  I  on  horseback, 
charged  with  a  letter  from  the  junior  major-domo  to  bia 
compatriot  and  friend,  Delmonico's  head  chocolate-ma- 
ker. As  I  followed  Mr.  C.  through  the  woods,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  Indians,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
shufBe  of  their  feet,  and  under  my  great  apprehensions  for 
his  health,  it  almost  seemed  ais  if  I  were  following  his  bier. 
At  the  distance  of  three  leagues  we  entered  the  village  of 
Mpona,  where,  though  a  fine  village,  having  white  peo- 
ple and  Mestitzoes  among  its  inhabitants,  travellers  were 
more  rare  than  in  the  interior  of  Central  America.  We 
were  detained  two  hours  at  the  casa  real,  waiting  for  a 
relief  coach.  At  a  short  distance  beyond,  my  guide 
led  me  out  of  the  road  to  show  me  a  pond  of  water, 
which  in  that  country  was  a  curiosity.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  woods ;  wild  cattle  were  drinking  on  the 
borders,  and  started  like  deer  at  our  apinroach.  At  the 
-distance  of  four  leagues  we  reached  the  village  of 
Aboula,  with  a  plaza  enclosed  by  a  rough  picket-fence, 
a  good  casa  real  and  fine  old  alcalde,  who  knew  our 
servant  as  belonging  to  the  Peon  family. 

There  was  no  intermediate  village,  and  he  undertook 
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to  protide  us  with  relief  Indiam  to  cdjrry  the  eoadi 
through  to  Merida,  twenty*8eTen  miles.  It  was  grow- 
ing late,  and  I  went  on  before  with  a  horse  ^or  change, 
to  reach  Merida  in  time  to  laake  arrangements  for  a 
caliche  the  next  day. 

Toward  evening  it  rained  hardv  At  dark  I  began  to 
have  fl|>preheii8ion  of  leaving  Mr.  Catherwood  behind, 
sent  the  wrvant  on  to  secure  the^algche,  and  dismount- 
ed to  wait.  I  was  too  dreadfully  fatigued  to  ride  back, 
and  sat  down  in  the  road ;  by  degrees  I  stretched  my- 
self on  a  smooth  stone,  with  the  bridle 'around  ni^  wrist, 
and,  after  a  dreamy  debate  whether  my  horse  would 
tread  on  me  or  not,  fell  asleep.  I  was  roused  by  a  jerk 
which  nearly  tore  my  arm  off,  and  saw  coining  through 
the  woods  Indian  runners  with  blaziiig  pine  torches, 
lighting  the  way  for  the  coach,  which  had  an  aspect  so 
funereal  that  it  almost  made  ite  shudder.  Mr.  C.  had 
had  his  difficulties.  After  carrying  hira  about  a  league, 
the  Indians  stopped,  laid  him  down,  and,  after  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  took  him  up,  went  on,  but  in  a  little 
while  laid  him  down  ^gain,  and,  thrusting  their  heads 
under  the  cover  of  the  coach,  made  him  an  eager 
and  clamorous  address,  of  whieh  he  did  not  under- 
stand pni6  word.  At  tength  he  picked  up  doe  pesos,  or 
two  dollars,  and  gathered  that  they  wanted  two  dollars 
more.  As  the  alcalde  had  adjusted  the  account,  he  re- 
fused to  pay,  and,  after  a  noisy  wrangle,  they  quietly 
took  him  up  on  their  shoulders,  and  began  trotting  back 
with  him  to  the  village.  This  made  him  tractable,  and 
he  p&id  the  money,  threatening  them  as  well  as  he  could 
with  vengeance;  but  the  amusing  part  was  that  they 
were  right.  The  alcalde  had  made  a  mistake  in  the 
calculation ;  and,  on  a  division  and  distribution  on  the 
road,  by  hard  pounding  and  calculating,  each   one 
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knowing  what  be  ought  to  receive  himself,  they  disooy* 
ered  that  they  had  been  paid  two  dollan  short.  The 
price  was  twenty-five  cents  per  man  for  the  first,  and 
eighteen  cents  for  every  snbseqnent  league,  besides  fifty 
cents  for  making  the  coach ;  so  that,  with  four  men  for 
relief,  it  was  two  dollars  for  the  first  league,  and  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  for  every  subsequent  one ;  and  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  whole  amovnt  for  nine  leagues  was  rather 
complicated. 

It  was  half  past  one  when  we  reached  Merida,  and 
we  had4>een  up  and  on  the  road  since  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. Fortunately,  with  the  easy  movement  of  the  coach, 
Bfr.  C.  had  suffered  but  little.  I  was  tired  beyond  all 
measure ;  but  I  had,  what  enabled  me  to  endure  any 
degree  of  fatigue^  a  good  cot,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  my  friend  Don  Simon, 
who  was  preparing  to  go  back  and  join  us.  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  sense  of  the  kindness  we  receiv- 
ed from  himself  and  his  family,  and  only  hope  that  I 
may  have  an  opportunity  at  some  future  time  of  return- 
ing it  in  my  own  country.  He  promised,  when  we  re- 
turned, to  go  down  with  us  and  assist  in  a  thorough 
exploration  of  the  ruins.  The  Spanish  vessel  was  to 
sail  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  after  a  heavy  rain, 
as  the  dark  clouds  were  rolling  away,  and  the  setting 
sun  was  tinging  them  with  a  rich  golden  border,  we  left 
Merida.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  Hunucama, 
and  stopped  in  the  pkza  two  hours  to  feed  the  horses. 
While  here,  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived  from  the  port, 
waving  pine  torches,  having  just  returned  victorious 
from  the  siege  of  Campe&chy.  They  were  all  young, 
ardent,  well  dressed,  and  in  fine  spirits,  and  full  of 
praises  of  their  general,  who,  they  said,  had  remained 
at  Sisal  to  attend  a  ball,  and  was  coming  on  as  soon  as 
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it  was  over.  Resuming  our  journey,  in  an  hour  more 
we  met  a  train  of  cal^^es,  with  oiScers  iii  uniform. 
We  stopped,  congratulated  the  gQperal  upon  his  victory 
at  Campeachy,  inquired  for  a  United  States'  sloop-of- 
war  which  we  had  heard  was  there  during  the  block- 
ade, and,  with  many  interchanges  of  courtesy,  but  with- 
out seeing  a  feature  of  each  other's  faces,  resumed  our 
separate  roads.  An  hour  befoie  daylight  we  reached 
Sisal,  at  six  o'clock  we  embarked  on  board  the  Spanish 
brig  Alexandre  for  Havana,  and  at  ne-ight  we  were  un- 
der way. 

It  was  the  twenty-foibrth  of  June ;  and  now,  as  we 
thought,  all  our  troubles  were  ended.  The  morning 
was  fine..  We  had  eight  passengers,  all  Spanish;  one 
of  whom,  from  the  interior,  when  he  Q^me  down  to  the 
shore  and  saw  the  brig  in  •  the  offing,  asked  what  ani- 
mal it  was.  From  my  great  regard  to  the  captain,  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  brig  or  of  its  condition,  particular- 
ly the  cabin,  except  to  say  that  it  was  Spanish.  The 
wind  was  light ;  we  breakfaiKed  on  deck,  making  the 
top  of  the  companion-way  serve  as  a  table  under  kn 
awning.  The  captain  told  us  we  would  be  in  Havana 
in  a  wfeek.  ' 

Our  course  lay  along  the  coast  of  Yucatan  toward 
Cape  Catoche.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  we  had  made, 
according  to  the  brig's  reckoning,  about  one  huridred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  were  then  becalmed.  The  sun  was 
intensely  hot,  the  sea  of  glassy  stillness,  and  all  day  a 
school  of  sharks  were  swimming  around  the  brig.  From 
this  time  we  had  continued  calms,  and  the  sea  was  like 
a  mirror,  heated  and  reflecting  its  heat.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July  there  was  the  same  glassy  stillness,  with  light 
clouds,  but  fixed  and  stationary.  The  captain  said  we 
were  incantado  or  enchanted,  and  really  it  almost  seem- 
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ed  8o«  We  had  expected  to  celebrate  Uiis  day  by  diniiig 
with  the  American  consul  in  Havana ;  but  our  Teaael  lay 
like  a  1<^,  and  we  were  scorching,  and  already  pinched 
for  water ;  the  bare  thought  of  a  Fourth  of  July  dinnv 
meanwhile  making  Spanish  ship-cookery  intolerable. 
We  had  read  through  all  the  books  in  the  mate's  libra- 
ry,  consisting  of  some  French  novels  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  a  history  />f  awful  dupwrecks.  To  break 
the  monotony  of  the  calm,  we  had  hooks  and  lines  out 
constantly  for  sharks ;  the  sailors  called  them^  like  the 
alligators,  ennemigos  de  lea  Christianos,  hoisted  them 
on  deck,  cut  out  their  hearts  and  entrails,  and  then 
threw  them  overboard^  We  were  already  out  ten  days, 
and  growing  short  of  provisions ;  we  had  two  young 
sharks  for  dinne|.  Apart  from  the  associations,  they 
were  not  bad— quite  equal  to  young  alligators ;  and  the 
captain  told  us  that  in  Campeachy  they  were  regularly 
in  the  markets,  and  eaten  by  all  classes.  In  the  after* 
noon  they  gathered  around  us  fearfully.  Everything  that 
fell  overboard  was  immediately  snapped  up ;  and  the 
hat  of  a  passenger  which  fell  from  bis  head  had  hardly 
touched  the  water  before  a  huge  feUow  turned  over  on 
his  side,  opened  his  ugly  mouth  above  the  water,  and  * 
swallowed  it :  luckily,  the  man  was  not  under  it.  To- 
ward evening,  we  caught  a. leviathan,  raised  him  four  or 
five  feet  out  of  the  water  with  the  hodc,  and  .the  sail- 
ors, leaning  over,  beat  his  brains  with  the  capstan  bars 
till  he  was  motionless ;  then  fastening  a  rope  with 
a  slipnoose  under  his  fins,  with  the  ship's  tackle  they 
hoisted  him  on  deck.  He  seemed  to  fill  half  the  side 
of  the  vessel.  The  sailors  opened  his  mouth,  and  fas- 
tened the  jaws  apart  with  a  marlinspike,  turned  him 
over  on  his  back,  ripped  him  open,  and  tore  out  his 
heart  and  entrails.    They  then  chopped  oS  about  a  foot 
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of  his  tail  and  tkrew  him  OYerboard ;  what  he  did!  will 
not  mention,  lest  it  should  bring  discredit  upon  other 
parts  of  these  pages  which  the  reader  is  disposed  to 
think  may  be  true;  but  the  last  we  saw  of  him  he 
seemed  to  be  feeling  for  his  taiL 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  crossed  a  strong 
current  setting  to  northwest^  which  roared  like  break- 
ers;  soundings  before  one  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms ; 
during  the  evening  there  was  no  bottom^  and  we  sup- 
posed we  must  have  passed  Cape  Catoche* 

On  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  there  was  the  same- dead  calm,  with  a  sea 
like  glass  and  intense  heat.  We  were  scant  of,  provis- 
ions, and  alarmed  for  entire  failure  of  water.  .  The  cap- 
tain was  a  noble  Spaniard,  who  comforted  the  passen- 
gers by  repeating  every  morning  that  we  were  enchants 
ed,  but  for  several  days  he  had  been  uneasy  and  alarmed. 
He  had  no  chronometer  on  board.  He  had  been  thirty 
years  trading  from  Havana  to  different  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  had  never  used  one ;  but  out  of  sound- 
ings, among  currents,  with  nothing  but  the  log,  he  could 
not  determine  his  longitude,  and  was  afraid  of  getting 
into  the  Gulf  Stream  and  being  carried  past  Havana. 
Our  chronometer  had  been  nine  months  in  hard  use, 
jolted  over  severe  mountain  roads,  and,  as  we  suppo- 
sed, could  not  be  relied  upon.  ^  Mr.  Catherwood  made 
a  calculation  with  an  old  French  table  of  logarithms 
which  happened  to  be  on  board,  but  with  results  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  captain's  reckoning  that  we  supposed  it 
could  not  be  correct.  At  this  time  our  best  prospect 
was  that  of  reaching  Havana  in  the  midst  of  the  yellow 
fever  season,  sailing  from  there  in  the  worst  hurricane 
month,  and  a  quarantine  at  Staten  Island. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July  everything  on  board  was 
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gBttmg  jBcarce,  and  with  erew  and  passengers  twenty 
in  number,  we  broached  our  last  oask  of  water.  The 
heat  was  scorching,  and  the  calni  and  stillnesi  of  the 
aea  were  fearful.  AU  said  we  were  enchanted ;  and  the 
sailors  added,  half  in  earnest,  that  it  was  on  account  of 
the  heretics;  riiarks  more  numerous  than  ever;  we 
could  not  look  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  vnthout  see- 
ing three  or  four,  as  if  waiting  for  prey. 

On  the  fourteenth  the  captain  was  alarmed.  The  log 
was  thrown  regularly,  but  could  not  give  his  position. 
Toward  evening  we  saw  an  enormous  monster,  with  a 
straight  black  head  ten  feet  out  of  water,  moving  di- 
rectly  toward  us.  The  captain,  looking  at  it  from  the 
rigging  with  a  glass,  said  it  was  not  a  whale.  Another 
of  the  same  kind  appear^  at  the  stem,  and  we  were 
really  nervous  ;  but  we  Were  relieved'  by  hearing  them 
spout,  and  seeing  a  column  of  water  thrown  into  the  air. 
At  dark  they  were  lying  huge  and  motionless  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

On  the  fifteenth,  to  our  great  joy,  a  slight  breese 
sprang  up  in  the  inoming,  and  the  log  gave  three  miles 
an  hour.  At  twelve  o*clock'we  took  the  latitude,  which 
was  in  25*  lO',  and  found  that  in  steering  southward  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  by  the  log,  we  were  fifty- 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  reekcMiing  of  the  day 
before.  The  captain  now  believed  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  had  been  so  perhaps  two  en 
three  days,  and  were  then  two  or  three  hundred  mfl6s 
past  Havana.  Mr.  Catherwood^  chrcmometeT  gave  88* 
longitude ;  but  this  was  so  far  out  of  the  way  by  our 
dead  reckoning,  that,  with  our  distrust  of  the  chronome- 
ter, we  all  disregarded  it,  and  the  captain  especially. 
We  were  then  in  a  very  bad  position,  short  of  provis- 
ions and  water,  and  drifted  past  our  port.     The  captain 
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calle<)  aft  passenger^  sailors,  cook,  and  cabin-boy,  spread 
the  chart  on  the  companion-way,  and  pointed  out  our 
supposed  position,  saying  that  he  wished  to  take  the 
advice  of  all  on  board  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  donei 
The  mate  sat  by  with  the  log-book  to  take  notes.  All 
remained  silent  until  the  cook  spoke,  and  said  that  the 
captain  knew  best ;  the  sailors  and  passengers  assented; 
for,  although  we  considered  >t  all  uncertain,  and  that  we 
were  completely  lost,  we  believed  that,  he  knew  better 
than  anybody  else.  The  captain  poin.ted  out  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn 
back  against  it,  and,  having  a  light,  favourable  breeze, 
recommended  that  we  should  follow  the  stream,  and 
bear  up  for  New  Providence  for  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  water.  All  assented, -and  so  we  put  about  from 
the  south  and  squared  the  yards  for  the  northeast.  At 
that  moment  we  considered  ourselves  farther  from  Ha« 
vanathan  whep  we  started. 

With  most  uncomfortable  feelings  we  sat  down  to  a 
scanty  meal.  Supposing  that -we  were  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  in  the  track  of  vessels,  the  captain  sent  a 
man  aloft  to  look  out  for  a  sail,  who  very  soon,  to  our 
great  joy,  reported  a  brig  to  leeward,.  We  hoisted  our 
flag  and  bore  down  upon  her.  As  we  approached  she 
answered  pur  signal,  and  with  a  glass  we  recognised 
the  American  ensigA.  In  an  hour  we  were  nearly  with* 
in  hailing  distance ;  the  captain  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, and  gave  me  the  speaking-trumpet ;  but  fancying, 
from  his  movements,  that  our  countryman  did  not  like  ' 
he  Spanish  colours,  and  afraid  of  some  technical  irreg* 
ularity  in  my  hail,  which  would  make  us  an  object  of 
suspicion,  we  begged  him  to  lower  the  jolly-boat.  This 
was  lying  on  the  deck,  with  her  bottom  upward  and  her 
seams  opened  by  the  sun.     The  water  poured  into  her 
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■nr  Twds  frooi  toe  orig  vm 
half  k^L  We  at  op  oe  the  gmnrale,  ud  two  of  the 
Bea  had  as  nradi  as  tber  cooftd  do  to  keep  her  afloat, 
wkJe  «e  arged  the  others  to  poIL  Sfaaihs  were  play- 
ing aroand  as.  and  iof  a  few  mnmrirti  we  wished  to  be 
back  oa  board  the  old  brig.  A  hreeae  aermffil  to  strike 
the  TesseL  whidi  iv  two  or  dnee  minules  kept  steadily 
€H ;  bat,  to  oar  great  rehcL  die  hove  to  and  took  as  on 
board.  Oar  Spanish  ecrfovs,  and  oar  inegolar  move- 
ment in  attempting  to  board  withoot  hailing,  had  exci- 
ied  snspidon,  and  the  sailers  said  we  were  pirates ;  but 
the  captain,  a  long,  eocJ-headed  down-easter,  standing 
<»  the  qosrtcr  with  both  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
seeing  the  ainking  condition  of  oar  boat,  said,  '*  Hem's 
no  pirates."  The  brig  was  the  Helen  Maria,  of  North 
Tarmoath,  3freeiicr,  master,  from  Tobasoo,  and  boand 
to  New- York !  The  reader  cannot  imagine  the  satis- 
&ctioa  with  which  I  greeted  on  the  high  seas  a  conn* 
tryman  boond  for  New- York.  My  first  ^estion  was 
whether  he  could  take  as  on  board,  next  for  provisions 
and  water  for  our  friends,  and  then  where  we  were. 
He  showed  as  his  observatioa  for  the  day.  We  were 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  we  supposed. 
The  current  which  sets  up  between  Cape  Catocbe  and 
Cape  Antonio  the  captain  had  taken  for  the  Oulf  Stream. 
If  we  had  attended  to  Mr.  C.'s  chronometer  we  should 
not  have  been  fiir  out  of  the  way.  As  it  was,  we  were 
perfectly  lost;  and  if  we  had  not  met  this  vessel,  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  beccNne  of  us.  The  captain 
was  but  seven  days  from  Tobasco,  with  a  wind  that  had 
carried  away  one  of  his  sails,  and  had  lost  one  of  his  men. 
He  had  no  surplus  of  provisions,  particulariy  with  two 
additional  passengers ;  but  he  sent  on  board  what  he 
could,  and  a  supply  of  water.    We  returned,  told  the 
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captain,  mueh  to  his  sori^ise  and  astonishmienty  of  liki 
position,  not  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  Sisali 
and  bade  all  hands  farewell.  They  were  not  scnrry  to 
get  rid  of  us,  for  the  absence  of  two  mouths  was  an 
object;  and  though,  perhaps,  in  their  hearts  they  thought 
their  bad  luck  wad  on  account  of  the  heretics,  it  was 
pleasant,  that  with  all  our  vexations,  parting  thus  on  th^ 
wide  ocean,  we  shook  hands  with  captain,  passengers, 
sailoris,  cook,  and  cabin-boy,  having  no  unkind  feeling 
with  any  one  on  boajrd.  How  long  they  were  out  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  heard  that  they  arrived  at  Havana  in 
wretched  condition,  having  eaten  up  the  last  morsel  on 
board. 

Our  new  vessel  had  a  full  cargo  of  logwood,  the  deck 
being  loaded  even  with  the  quarter,  and  stowed  bo  close 
that  the  cabin-door  was  taken  off,  and  the  descent  was 
over  a  waterrcask ;  but  the  change  from  the  Spanish  to 
the  American  vessel  was  a  strange  transition.  The 
former  had  a  captain,  two  mates,  and  eight  sailors ;  the 
latter  one  mate  and  three  sailors,  with  plauk  over  the 
deck-load  for  sailors  to  run  on,  an  enormous  boom  main* 
sail,  and  a  tiller  instead  of  a  wheel,  sweeping  the  whole 
quarter-deck,  and  at  times  requiring  two  men  to  hold  it. 
In  the  evening  we  had  two  or  three  hours  of  calm ;  we 
were  used  to  it,  but  the  captain  was  annoyed;  he  de- 
tested a  calm ;  he  had  not  had  one  since  he  left  Tobas- 
co ;  he  could  bear  anything  but  a  calm.  In  the  evening 
the  charm  was  broken  by  a  squall.  The  captain  hated 
to  take  in  sail,  held  on  till  the  last  moment,  and  then, 
springing  from  the  tiller,  hauled  on  the  ropes  himself, 
and  was  back  again  at  the  rudder,  all  in  a  flash.  Mr. 
C.  and  I  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  change  that  we 
were  in  no  hurry ;  and,  noticing  the  shortness  of  hands, 
and  stumbling  over  logwood,  we  suggested  to  the  cap- 
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tain  that  if  he  IO0I  mnotber  man  he  would  haTe  diffiddly 
in  carrying  his  ▼eaeel  into  port ;  bat  he  pot  this  down 
at  once  by  swearing  that,  if  he  lost  every  hand  on  board, 
the  mate  and  he  oould  carry  her  in  themselTcs,  deek* 
load  and  alL 

On  the  thirty-first  of  Jnly  we  arriTcd  at  New-T(^ 
being  ten  months  less  three  days  since  we  sailed,  and 
nine  without  haTtng  receiyed  any  intelligence  whatever 
from  our  friends  at  home ;  deducting  the  time  passed 
at  sea,  but  seven  months  and  twenty-four  days  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  work.  This,  I  am  sure,  must  recom- 
mend  us  to  every  true  American ;  and  here,  on  the  same 
qwt  from  which  we  set  out  together,  and  with  but  little 
hope  of  ever  journeying  with  him  again,  I  bid  the  reader 
farewelL 
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Hating  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  efforts  to  introduce 
into  this  country  some  of  the  antiquities  therein  descrihed,  the 
author  considers  it  proper  to  say  that,  immediately  on  his  re* 
turn  home,  a  few  friends,  whose  names  he  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  making  known  if  he  were  at  liberty  to  do  so,  under- 
took to  provide  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
that  object  into  effect.  Under  their  direction,  the  author  wrote 
to  his  agent  at  Guatimala,  to  purchase  the  ruins  of  Quirigua,  or 
such  monuments  as  it  might  be  considered  advisable  to  remove,  at 
a  price  beyond  what  would  have  been  accepted  for  them  when 
be  left  Guatimala ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  mean  time,  a  notice 
taken  from  Mr.  Catherwood's  memoranda,  and  inserted  by  the 
proprietors  in  a  Guatimala  paper,  had  reached  this  country, 
been  translated  and  copied  into  some  of  our  own  journals,  and 
one  eulogistic  paragraph,  probably  forgotten  as  soon  as  written, 
was  sent  back  to  Gruatimala,  which  gave  the  proprietor  such 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  their  value  that  he  refused  the  offer. 
From  vague  conversations  with  foreigners  who  had  never  seen 
and  knew  nothing  of  them,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  all  the 
governments  of  Europe  would  vie  with  each  other  for  their  pos* 
session ;  and  still  entertaining  the  foolish  belief  that  the  author 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  his  government,  said  that,  if  the  Presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States  wanted  them,  he  must  pay  $20,000  for 
them;  in  the  mean  time,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  offers  from 
England  and  France.  By  the  last  advices  he  was  still  under  the 
same  hallucination. 

In  regard  to  Palenque,  the  author  has  just  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Russell,  enclosing  four  documents  brought  to  him  by 
Mr.  Pawling,  which,  translated  so  far  as  the  manuscripts  can  be 
made  out,  are  as  follows : 
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^  The  goTeraor  hts  been  informed  that  the  ▼ica-gofemor  of 
Balite"  (meening,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  and  Captain 
Caddy)  **  came  to  explore  tlie  ruins  a  few  days  lince,  with  fourteen 
armed  meot  and  you  have  neither  prevented  him  nor  given  any 
information  to  ihk  government. 

**  Now  he  ie  again  informed  that  some  citixens  of  the  United 

Statee  of  the  North  are  doing  the  same ;  in  virtue  of  which^hia 

excellency  orders  me  to  tell  you  to  inform  him  immediately  upon 

die  truth  of  these  (acts,  that  he  may  take  the  necessary  measures. 

M  God  and  liberty. 

^  Enxiqux  Ruix. 
••Sn  CiMldbd,*  Ooloto  1,  tSIO." 

*  The  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  this  town,  as  true  patriots, 
and  lovers  of  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  their  country, 
before  you,  with  due  respect,  and  with  the  legal  right  that  we 
may  have,  appear,  saying  that  it  is  «i>mething  like  more  than 
three  months  since  a  citizen  of  North  America,  named  Henry 
Paulin,  has  fixed  his  residence  on  the  ruins  in  this  district,  with 
the  view  of  making  moulds  of  every  monument  and  precious 
thing  that  there  is  on  them;  as,  in  fact,  he  is  making  them, 
since,  up  to  this  date;  he  has  already  made  something  like 
thirty  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  including  two  which  he  took  to 
the  town  of  Carmen,  without  giving  notice  to  anybody,  and  with 
the  object  of  shipping  them  for  the  North"  (these  two  have  been 
received  by  the  author).  **  The  said  moulds  are  so  much  Kke 
the  originals,  that  at  the  first  sight  it  may  be  observed  that  they 
may  be  taken,  surely,  for  second  originals,  and  no  doubt  they 
may  serve  to  mould  after  them  as  many  copies  as  might  be 
wished,  and  in  this  manner  they  may  supply  the  world  with 
these  precious  things  without  a  six  cents'  piece  expense.  Mr, 
WiUiam  Braum,  married  to  Donna  Trinidad  Garrido,  oflered 
from  eight  to  ten  thousand  dollars  only  for  the  leave  to  extract 
four  or  six  principal  stones  from  these  ruins,  in  quality  of  a  loan 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  or  to  ♦  •  ♦  ♦•*  (the  precise  nature  of  Mr.  WatiAM 
Brown's  offer  cannot  be  made  out,  from  the  illegible  character 

*  Or  Ctudad  RmI,  the  ctpitsi  of  the  State  of  Chitpee. 
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ot  the  handwriting)) «  promising  all  th^se  things  with  the  moat 
eatiafiibtory  guaranteea.  Saving  you,  air,  frotn  acny  reaponaibll. 
itj^  we  take  it  upon  owiBelres,  dSnce  we  are  atmre  df  yotir  bad 
state  of  heaJth,  and  we  suppose  that  you  do  not  know  bf  this  MV* 
(manuscript  illegible),  ''on  account  of  this  master  operaticii^ 
or  whotfoever  is  concerned  in  it,  make  this  gentleman  pay  fcur 
or  five  thousand  dollars,  to  apply  them  to  benevolent  works,  and 
to  the  embellishment  of  this  town,  or  else  let  him  in  no  manner 
take  cway  with  him  any  of  the  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris  he  baa 
made  and  continues  making.  Indeed,  if  this  treasure  is  ours^. 
and  by  right  belongs  to  our  town,  why  should  it  not  b^  benefited 
byitf 

^  It  is  an  honour  to  us,  sir,  to  make  a  demand  of  this  nature^ 
since  we  have  not  heard  that  any  pfier  whatever  has  been  made 
at  all  about  this  undertaking  up  to  this  date.  Let  the  visiters  of 
these  ruins  make  moulds,  drawiogs,  ^c,  but  let  them  also  con« 
tribute  with  sums  proportionate  to  their  operations.  This  is,  sir, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  business  of  a  great  speculation.  The 
persons  concerned  in  this  affair  are  men  of  importance.  There* 
fore  we  beg  oif  you  most  earnestly,  and  in  virtue  of  our  legal 
right,  not  to  permit  the  removal  of  any  of  the  said  moulds  of 
plaster  of  Paris  from  this  town  without  the  said  sums  being 
paid,  grounded  on  the  great  utility  that  the  extractors  may  de« 
rive  from  it,  as  well  as  on  the  aforesaid  offer  made  by  Mr.  Broum% 

^  Bashiaoo  Fboncoso, 

4  *•  BaRTOLO  BftAYO, 

*^  MitfuBL  Castuxo. 
«« Pakiiqiie,  October  lA,  ISia'* 

**  Don  Santiago  Froncoao  having  informed  the  governor  that 
he  and  two  other  inhabitants  of  that  town  have  pres««ited  a  me- 
morial  before  you  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  th^  antiquities  of 
the  ruins  at  Palenque,  his  excellency  consulted  ^he  departmental 
junta  on  the  subject,  which  junta  answered  by  approving  the  pe- 
tition, which  copy  I  send  you  enclosed,  with  the  decree  of  his  ex- 
cellency written  under  it,  that  you  may  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled. 
I  send  yoil,  likewise,  two  copies  of  the  regulations  for  passports 
fi)r  the  arohives  of  that  subprefecture,  with  the  object  that  the 

41 
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• 

tubprefect  should  act  aceordiDg  to  it,  in  the  introductioD  ct  fix*- 
eignen  in  your  difitrict,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1385,  and  hia  excellency  orders  me  to  tell  yoa  to  inform 
him  immediately  with  regard  to  the  iasue  of  the  fulfihoent  of  hia 
•aid  decree. 
•    ^It  if  a  copy.  God  and  liberty. 

'^DiMEQfGO  GoSnULBZ. 

•«  San  CriitolMl,  Daoomber  U 1840." 

**  His  excellency  the  governor,  having  read  your  information 
of  the  15th  insU,  orders  me  to  tell  you  to  keep  a  watchfiil  eye 
upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the  ruins ;  and  when  any  of  them 
arrive,  to  give  notice  of  it  to  this  government  without  delay,  ez^ 
pressing  their  numbers,  whence  they  come,  and  what  is  their  ob- 
ject, without  allowing  them  to  make  any  operation  or  excava- 
tion, and  much  less  to  remove  anything  whatever,  however  in- 
significant it  may  appear. 

"  Consequently,  if  they  arrive  with  the  only  object  of  visiting, 
let  them  do  it  in  company  with  one,  two,  or  more  officers  of  that 
subprefecture,  that  the  above  dispositions  may  be  fulfilled. 
'*  It  is  a  copy  from  the  original. 

<*  God  and  liberty. 

**  Domingo  (xoivzalez. 
»  San  Criftobd,  November  30,  ISM.** 

Under  these  orders  Mr.  Pawling  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  ruins,  and  the  casts  belonging  to  the  author,  for  the  oftking  of 
which  he  had  subjected  himself  to  considerable  expense,  have 
been  seized  and  detained  by  the  prefect.  Perhaps,  instead  of 
unavaiHog  regrets,  he  ought  rather  to  congratulate  himself  that 
he  had  leh  the  ruins,  and  that  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings  were 
safe,  before  iVe  news  of  their  visit  reached  the  capital.  He  can 
imagine  the  ex^tement  in  the  village,  and  the  annoyance  and 
vexation  to  which  foxure  travellers  will  be  subjected ;  but  he  can- 
not understand  exactly  the  cause.  His  purpose  of  leaving  Paw- 
ling to  make  casts  was  known  in  the  village,  and  no  objections 
whatever  were  made.  Don  Santiago  Froncoso,  the  first  of  tha 
^  true  patriots"  whose  names  are  signed  to  the  complaint,,  waa 
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faifl  particular  friend,  from  whom,  late  in  the  evening  hefore  he 
left  Palenque,  he  received  the  following  note  (translation) : 

**]£!.  — —  (I  do  not  know  your  sonuune),  at  his  hooBO,  June  3, 1840. 
**  Mt  most  sesfected  Sik, 
"  I  have  just  arrived,  because  my  wife  sent  me  notice  yesterday 
that  you  (permit  me  to  address  you  on  the  footing  of  a  friend"^) 
and  your  estimable  companion  depart  to-morrow  without  fail* 
If  it  is  really  true,  continue  your  journey  with  all  the  felicity 
which  my  great  affection  desires.  I  send  you,  together  with  my 
gratitude  and  afi^tion,  this  raw  silk  from  the  ruins  to  keep  for 
my  sake. 

^*  Farewell,  my  friend  and  dearest  sir.  Command  whatever 
you  wish,  and  from  whatever  distance. 

''  Tour  most  affectionate  friend, 

**  Santiago  Feomcoso. 
**  Senor  ex-plenipotentiary  envoy  near  the  government  of  Cen- 
tral America  from  the  government  of  North  America." 

The  author  feels  assured  that,  if  he  had  been  on  the  spot  hinu 
self,  Don  Santiago  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  place  to 
embarrass  his  operations.  He  is  now  violent  against  foreigners. 
The  author  has  received  no  letter  from  Mr.  Pawling,  and  fears 
that  he  has  in  some  way  got  into  dif&cuhy  with  the  people  of  the 
village,  or  else  the  author^s  plans  have  been  defeated,  and  his  casts 
are  detained  and  kept  from  being  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  by  the  agency  and  offers  of  Mr.  WUUam  Brotau  In 
the  absence  of  any  farther  information  than  what  appears  in  these 
documents,  the  author  makes  no  comments ;  but  he  mentions, 
that  this  Mr.  WilUam  Brown  is  an  American^  known  in  this 
city  as  CapUdn  William  Brourn^  having  been  for  several  years 
master  of  a  vessel  trading  between  this  port  and  Tobasco. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  gentlemen  before  referred  to,  with 
the  monuments  of  Quirigua,  casts  from  Copan  and  Palenque, 
or  the  tablets  themselves,  and  other  objects  from  other  places 
within  their  reach,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Antiquities  which  might  deserve  the  countenance  of  the  Gen- 
*  DoQ  Santiago  apologizes  fat  not  oaing  the  title  yow  aMeOeiicy. 
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other  mtMOtfU  of  the  tboriginftl  nM%  wime  hictorjiL  nidrfb  «« 
own  borden  htm  alraa4f  bocome  almoit  a  romaaoe  end  ftble. 
ThoanlhordooeiKHdeapairoftkuyeU  The  diiBcolty  will  per* 
liftpo  ba  ineraaMd  (the  author  tnitU  he  wUI  not  be  cooiideied 
preeumptooiit)  by  the  attentioD  that  will  be  directed  to  the  re- 
mains  of  Falenque  and  the  other  ruined  dtiet  by  the  publication 
of  these  pag^  and  the  consequently  exaggerated  notions  that 
die  inhabituits  will  torn  of  their  ralue ;  but  then  he  is  persua- 
ded that  the  Govemment  of  Mexico  will«  on  proper  representa- 
tions, order  a  restitution  of  the  casts  now  detained  at  Palenqiie, 
and  that  the  republic,  without  impoTerishing  hereel(  wQl  enrich 
her  neighbours  of  the  North  with  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
other  curious  remains  scattered  through  her  country.  And  he  ■ 
entertains  the  belief  also  that  England  tnd  France,  whose  for- 
midable compeilthm  has  already  hma  set  v^  as  it  were  in  ter* 
rorem,  by  one  proprietor,  having  their  capitals  enriched  by  the 
remains  of  art  collected  throughout  the  Old  World,  will  respect 
the  rights  of  nations  and  discovery,  and  leaye  the  field  of  Amerkan 
antiquities  to  us ;  that  they  will  not  deprive  a  destitute  country 
of  iu  only  chance  of  oonlributing  to  the  cause  of  science,  but  ra« 
ther  encourage  it  in  the  woriL  of  bringing  together,  from  remote 
and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and  retaining  on  its  own  soil,  the 
archileoluial  remains  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
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